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Z 
CHAPTER XVI . 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE . - 


FIVE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE, 


2 ee 


‘ WITH THE 


Opinions thereon of the most distinguished Professors in the Art of Building, 


| AS PRESENTED, AT DIFFERENT PERIODS, TO THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD, BY SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS, . 
| AND OTHER EMINENT ARCHITECTS, ANTIENT AND MODERN; FROM WHICH THE STUDENT, AS WELL 

AS THE AMATEUR, MAY COLLECT EVERY INFORMATION REQUISITE TO PROPORTION; AND DRAW 

i AND EXECUTE EVERY PART OF THE SEVERAL ORDERS, WITH CORRECTNESS, SKILL, AND TASTE, IN 

k THE PUREST STYLE. 


Te ORDERS of ARCHITECTURE constitute the basis upon which, chiefly, 
the decorative part of the science is built, and towards which the attention of 
the architect must ever be cherished, even where Orders are not introduced: for, 


in them originate most of the forms used in decoration; they regulate most of 
the proportions; and to their combination, multiplied, varied, and arranged, in a 
thousand different ways, architecture is indebted for its most splendid productions. r 

These Orders are different modes of building, supposed to have been originally 
imitated from the primitive huts; being composed of such parts as were essen- 
tial in their construction; and, afterwards, adopted in the temples of antiquity, 
which, though at first simple and rude, were, in the course of time, and by the 
ingenuity of succeeding architects, wrought up and improved to such a pitch of 
perfection, on different models, that each was, by way of.eminence, denominated 
an ORDER. 

Of these there are Hive: three, said to be of Grecian origin, are called Grecian ' 
Orders ; being distingnished by the names of Doric, Tonic, and Corinthian; they 
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exhibit three distinct characters of composition, supposed to have been suggested 
by the diversity of character in the human frame. The remaining two, being of 
Italian origin, are called Latin or Roman Orders; they are distinguished by the 
names of Tuscan and Roman, and were probably invented with a view of extending 
the characteristic bounds, on one side still farther towards strength and simplicity, 
as on the other, towards elegance and profusion of enrichments. 

At what periods the Orders were invented, or by whom their improvement was 
advanced, we can now conjecture only from the structures and fragments of anti- 
quity, built in different ages, and still remaining to be seen in various parts of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Of their origin, little is known but from the relation 
of Vitruvius, the veracity of which has been much questioned, and it is probably 
not altogether to be depended upon. ‘ 

Of the two Latin Orders, the Tuscan is said to have been invented by the 
inhabitants of Tuscany, before the Romans had intercourse with the Greeks, or 
were acquainted with their arts and sciences. Probably, however, these people, 
originally a colony of Greeks, only imitated, in the best manner they could, what 
they remembered of the state of building, as it existed in their own country: sim- 
plifying the Doric, either to expedite their work, or, perhaps, to adapt it to the 
abilities of their workmen. 

The second Latin Order, though of Roman production, is but of modern 
adoption; the antients never having considered it as a distinct Order. It is a 
mixture of the Ionic and Corinthian, and is now distinguished by the names of 

“ Roman, or Composite. 

The ingenuity of man has, hitherto, not been able to produce a Sixth Order, 
though large premiums have been offered, and numerous attempts have been 
made, by means of first-rate talents to accomplish it. Such is the fettered state 
of human imagination, such the scanty store of its ideas, that Doric; Ionic, and 
Corinthian, have ever floated uppermost; and all that has been produced amounts 
to nothing more than different arrangements and combinations of their parts, 
with some trifling deviations scarcely deserving notice; the whole generally 
tending more to diminish than to increase the beauties of the antient orders. 

The suppression of parts of the antient orders, with a view to produce novelty, 
has, of late years, been much practised among us, but with very little success. 
And, though it is not wished to restrain sallies of imagination, nor to discourage 
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genius from attempting to invent; yet it is apprehended that attempts to alter 
the primary forms invented by the antients,’ and established by the concurring 
approbation of many ages, must ever be attended with injurious consequences, 
must always be difficult, and seldom or never successful. It is like coining words, 
which, whatever may be their value, are at first but ill received, and must have 
the'sanction of time to secure them a current reception. 

An Orper is composed of two principal members, the Column and the Enta- 
blature; each of which is divided into three principal parts. Those of the 
CoLumn are the Base, the Shaft, and the Capital ; those of the ExraBLaTure, 
are the Architrave, the Frieze, and the Cornice: all these again are sub-divided 
into many smaller parts, the disposition, number, forms, and dimensions, of which 
characterize each order, and express the degree of strength or delicacy, richness 
or simplicity, peculiar to it. Columns of the Five Orders, with their respective 
names, are represented in Plates II. and III. : 

The simplest and most solid of these orders is the Tuscan Orver. It is com- 
posed of few and large parts, devoid of ornaments, and is of a construction so 
massive, that it seems capable of supporting the heaviest burdens; whence it is, 
by Sir Henry Wotton, compared to a sturdy labourer dressed in homely apparel.* 

The Doric Orper, next in strength’ to the Tuscan, and of a grave, robust, 
or masculine, aspect, is by Scamozzi called the Herculean. Being the most 


antient of all the orders, it retains’ more of the primitive hut style in ifs form 


than any of the rest, having trigliphs in the frieze, to represent the ends of joists, 
and mutules in its cornice, to represent rafters, with inclined soffits, to express 
their direction in the originals, from which they were imitated. The Doric 
columns are often ‘seen in antient works, executed without bases, in imitation of 
trees ; and, in the primitive buildings, without any plinths to raise them above the 
ground. Freart de Cambrai, in speaking of this order,+ observes, that delicate 
ornaments are repugnant to its characteristic solidity, and that it succeeds best in 
the simple regularity of its proportions : “ Nosegays and garlands of flowers,” 
says he, “ grace not a Hercules, who always appears more becomingly with a 
rough club and lion’s skin; for there are beauties of various sorts, and often 0) 


*® Vide Sir H. Wotton’s Elements of Architecture. 


+ Freart de Cambrai was a learned architect of the seventeenth century, who died in 1676. He was 
employed by Louis XIII. to collect antiquities, and engage the ablest artists to reside in France. 
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dissimilar in their natures, that those which may be highly proper on one occa- 
sion, may be quite the reverse, even ridiculously absurd, in others.” 

The Ionic, being the second of the Grecian orders, holds a middle station 
between the other two, and stands in equipoise between the grave solidity of the 
Doric, and the elegant delicacy of the Corinthian. Among the antiques, however; 
we find it in different dresses; sometimes plentifully adorned, and inclining most 
towards the Corinthian; sometimes more simple, and bordering on :Doric plain- 
ness; all according to the fancy of the architect, or natare of the structure where 
employed. It is throughout of a more slender constructure than either of the 
afore-described orders; its appearance, though simple, is graceful and majestic ; 
its ornaments should be few, rather neat than luxuriant ; and, as there ought to 
be nothing exaggerated, or affectedly striking in any of its parts, itis not unaptly _ 
compared, by Sir Henry Wotton,* to a sedate matron, rather in decent than mag- 
nificent attire.” | 

“ The CorinrHian Onpver,” says Sir Henry Wotton, “isa column lasciviously 
or extravagantly decked, like a wanton courtezan or woman of fashion. Its pro- 
portions are elegant in the extreme; every part of the order is divided into a 
great variety of members, and abundantly enriched with a diversity of ornaments.” 
“The antients,” says De Cambrai, “aiming at the representation of a femi- 
nine beauty, omitted nothing either calculated to embellish, or capable of per- 
fecting, their work ;” and he observes, “that, in the many examples left of the 
Order, such a profusion of different ornaments is introduced, that they seem to 
have exhausted imagination in the contrivance of decorations for this masterpiece 
of the art. Scamozzi calls it the Virginal, and it certainly has all the delicacy in 
its form, with all the gaiety, gaudiness, and affectation in its dress, peculiar to 
young women.” + 

The Composite OrpEr is, properly speaking, only a different species of Corin- 
thian, and distinguished from it merely by some peculiarities in the capital, and 
other trifling deviations. : 

To produce the most striking idea of their different properties, and to render 
the comparison between the Orders more easy, they are all represented of the 


* Vide Sir H. Wotton’s Elements of Architecture. 


+ Scamozzi,an architect of great talent, was born 1550, and succeeded Palladio in his chief employments at 
Vicenza, in Italy, Palladio was born in 1518; died in 158U, and was buried as shown hereafter, page 456- 
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same height; hence the gradual increase of delicacy and richness is at, once 
perceivable, as will be likewise the relations between the intercolumniations 
of the different orders, when proportioned to their respective pedestals, im- 
posts, archivolts, and other parts, with which they are, on various occasions, 
accompanied. 

The Proportions of the OrpERs. were, by the antients, formed on those of 
the human body; and, consequently, it could not be the intention to make a 
Corinthian column, which, as Vitruvius observes,* is to represent the delicacy 
of a young girl, as thick and much taller than a Doric one, which is designed to 
represent the bulk and vigour of a ‘muscular full-grown man. Columns so 
formed ‘could not. be applied to accompany each other, without violating the 
laws both of real and apparent solidity; as, in such case, the Doric dwarf must 
be crushed under the superior Ionic, or the gigantic Corinthian proudly 
triumphant, and at once reversing the natural and necessary predominance’ of 
composition. : 

Nevertheless, Vignola, Palladio, Scamozzi, Blondel, Perrault, and many others, 
if not all the great modern architects, have considered them in this light ; that is, 
have made the diameters of all their orders the same; and, consequently, their 
heights increasing ; which, besides giving a wrong idea of the character of these 
different compositions, has laid a foundation for many erroneous precepts and 
false reasonings, to be found in different parts of their works.} . 

In order to exemplify what has been said, the reader is referred to Plate 11. of 
the Five Orders, wherein they are represented of the same height ; the inspection 
of which, when duly considered and compared, will, we are convinced, fully 
satisfy the contemplative reader, that the great authorities referred to were not 
correct in their notions as to the comparative proportions of the Five Orders, in 
representing them of different heights, that is, in reference to the doctrine of 
Vitruvius, who, nevertheless, has scientifically drawn all his inferences as to the 

* Vitruvius, born at Formio, in Italy, was favoured by Julius Cesar, and employed by Augustus, the 
sneceeding emperor, in constructing public buildings and machinery. His treatise on architecture is 
well known. f 

+ Vignola was born in 1507; died in 1573. He succeeded Michael Angelo as architect at St. Peter’s, 
in Rome. ' 

Blondel was a French architect, and an author of great eminence. 


Perrault was also a French architect: he was born at Paris, 1613; died 1688. He. was the greatest 
architect France ever produced. . 
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general proportions of the orders from the human figure, which, though not in 
exact accordance with any known problems, may be easily traced in the study 
and construction of the human frame; wherein the most sublime definitions in 
the art of building are assimilated, and may thus be understood, without entering 
into intricate calculations, founded upon false principles of reasoning. 

The learned editor of the late edition of Chambers’ Civil Architecture observes, 
and with great truth, “ That, to Palladio’s birth and existence our country is 
especially indebted for its progress in architecture, and for the formation of a 
school which has done it honour, and given it a character of the first class, in the 
opinion of its continental neighbours. Among the names which that school enrols 
are those of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Colin Campbell, Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, Sir John Vanburgh, James Gibbs, Lord Burlington, Kent, Carr, of York, 
Sir Robert Taylor, Sir William Chambers, James Wyatt, and a long list of others, 
whose works’ reflect a lustre on the name of Patuapto, which all the new 
churches and Grecian profiles of this age will never eclipse. 

“ Palladio,” says the same learned writer, “ at the age of sixty-two years, was 
snatched away from this world. His funeral was attended by all the Olympic 
Academicians of Vicenza, and his remains deposited in the church of Santa 
Corona, in that city. His figure was rather small, his countenance remarkably 
mild and benign, and the height of his forehead reminds us of our immortal 
Shakspeare. Palladio’s demeanor and conduct was modest and obliging, and the 
esteem in which he was held, on these accounts, by all with whom he had busi- 
ness, is the strongest proof of the truth given of him by those who have written 
the history of his life, and have.enumerated his various public works: and, from 
what has been stated, Palladio, in this country, may be considered the grand-sire 
of our art; and, as long as good taste prevails, his name will ever be revered, 
notwithstanding the pains which have been taken, by the enthusiastic admirers 
of Grecian architecture, to suppress the Roman style of building, as adopted by 
him, and which, by men of the most profound judgement, has been considered the 
best calculated to illustrate the most sublime, as well as the most tasteful, com- 
positions.. The detail of Grecian architecture is beautiful, and cannot fail to be 
admired by the lovers of the science; but, when compared in the aggregate, as 
regards its application to general compositions, it is inferior to the Roman style, 
inasmuch as its general proportions are too severe, and the parts too heavy to 
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be amalgamated in varied compositions, upon an extended scale, where novelty 
is required. Let it, however, be understood, that we are great admirers of Grecian 
architecture; at the same time, we feel it incumbent to direct the student to the 


consideration of Roman principles, and to guard him, if possible, against the 
prevailing effects of prejudice. 


PROPORTIONS OF THE ORDERS. 


In the opinion of Scamozzi, columns should not be less than seven of their 
diameters in height, nor more than ten; the former being, according to him, a 
good proportion in the Tuscan, and the latter in the Corinthian, order. The 
practice of the antients in their best works being conformable to this precept, we 
have, as authorised by the doctrine of Vitruvius, made the Tuscan seven diameters, 
and the Doric eight; the Ionic nine, as Palladio and Vignola haye done; and the 
Corinthian and Composite ten; which last is a mean between the proportions 
observed in the Pantheon, at Rome, and at the three columns in the Campo 
Vaccino, both which are esteemed most excellent models of the Corinthian order. 

The height of the entablatures, in all the orders, are made one quarter of the 
height of the Column; which was the common practice of the antients, who, in 
all sorts of entablatures, seldom exceeded or fell short of that measure. 

Nevertheless, Palladio, Scamozzi, Alberti, Barbaro, Cataneo, Delorme, and 
others of the modern architects,* have made their entablatures much lower in the 
Ionic, Composite, and Corinthian, orders, than in the Tuscan or Doric. This, on 
some occasions, may not only be excusable, but highly proper; particularly where 
the intercolumniations are wide, as in.a second or third order, in private houses, 
or inside decorations, where lightness should be preferred to dignity; and where 
expense, with every impediment to the conveniency of the fabric, are carefully 


* Leoni Baptista Alberti was an Italian architect, of great eminence, who died in 1485, 


Barbaro, born in 1518, and died in 1570, was an architect of much learning 


; he was ambassador from 
Venice to England, and left in 1551. 


Cataneo was an Italian architect ; he wrote a Commentary on Vitruvius, 
Delorme was a French architect, born at Lyons, 
ture in France. 
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in the sixteenth century ; he was the restorer of architec 
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to be avoided ;- but to set aside a proportion which seems to have had the general 
approbation of the antient architects, is surely presuming too far. 

The reason alleged in favour of this practice is the weakness of the columns 
in the delicate orders, which renders them unfit for supporting heavy burdens ; 
and where the intervals are fixed, as in a second order; or, in other places, where 
wide intercolumniations are either necessary, or not to be avoided, the reason is 
certainly sufficient; but, if the architect be at liberty to dispose his columns at 
pleasure, the simplest and the most natural way of conquering the difficulty is, to 
employ more columns, by placing them nearer to each other, as was the custom 
of the antients. And it must be remembered that, though the height of the enta- 
blature in a delicate order is made the same as in a massive one, yet it will not, 
either in reality or in appearance, be equally heavy ; for the quantity of matter in 
the Corinthian cornice A, is considerably less than in the Tuscan cornice B,* and 
the increased number of parts composing the former will, of course, make it 
appear far lighter than the latter. ‘ 

With regard to the parts of the entablature, we have followed the method of 
Serlio,t in his Ionic and Corinthian Orders; and of Perrault, who, in all his orders, 
except the Doric, divides the whole height of the entablature into ten equal 
parts, three of which he gives to the architrave, three to the frieze, and four to 
the cornice; and in the Doric order, he divides the whole height of the entabla- 
ture into eight parts, of which two are given to the architrave, three to the 
frieze, and three to the cornice. 

These measures deviate very little from those observed in the greatest number 
of antiques now extant at Rome, where they have stood the test of many ages, 
and their simplicity renders them singularly useful in composition, as they are 
easily remembered and easily applied. 

Of two modes, used by antient and modern architects, to determine the dimen- 
sions of the mouldings, and the lesser parts that compose an order, we have 
chosen the simplest, readiest, and most accurate; which is, by the Module, or 
semi-diameter of the column, taken at the bottom of the shaft, and divided into 
thirty minutes. 


* See the plate, No. 2, of Orders, all shewn of the same height. 


+ Serlio was a Bolognese, a disciple of Perriozzi, and was the first architect who measured and published 
the remains of Roman architecture: he died in the service of Francis I, 1552. 
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There are, indeed, many who prefer the method of measuring by equal parts, 
imagining beauty to depend on the simplicity and accuracy of the relations exist- 
ing between the whole body and its members, and alleging that dimensions, 
which have evident affinities, are better remembered than those whose relations 
are too complicated to be immediately apprehended. 

With regard to the former of these suppositions, it is evidently false; for the 
real relations subsisting between dissimilar figures, have not any connexion with 
the apparent ones; and, with regard to the latter, it may or may not be the 
case, according to the degree of accuracy with which the partition is made: for 
instance, in dividing the attic base, which may be numbered among the simplest 
compositions in architecture, according to the different methods, it appears as 
easy to recollect the numbers 10, 74, 1, 48, 1, 53, as to remember that the entire 
height of the base is to be divided into three equal parts; that two of these three 
are to be divided into four; that three of the four are to be divided into two; and 
that one of the two is to be divided into six, of which one is to be divided into three. 

But, admitting that it were easier to remember the one than the other, it does 
not seem necessary, nor even advisable, in a science where a vast diversity of 
knowledge is required, to burden the memory with a thousand trifling dimensions. 
If the general proportions be known, it is all that is requisite in composing ; and. 
when a design is to be executed, it is easy to have recourse to figured drawings, or 
to prints. The use of the module is universal, throughout the orders and all their 
appertenances; it marks their relation to each other; and, being susceptible of 
the minutest divisions, the dimensions may be speedily determined with the 
utmost accuracy; while the trouble, confusion, uncertainty, and loss of time, in 
measuring by equal parts, are very considerable, seeing it is necessary to form 
almost as many different scales as there are different parts to be divided. 

Columns, in imitation of trees, from which they derive their origin, are tapered 
in the shafts. In the specimens of antiquity the diminution is variously per- 
formed: sometimes beginning from the foot of the shaft, at others from one 
quarter, or one-third, of its height; the lower part being left perfectly cylindrical. 
The former of these methods was most in use amongst the antients, and being the 
most natural, seems to claim the preference, though the latter has been almost 
universally practised by modern architects, from a supposition, perhaps, of its 
being more graceful, as it is more marked and strikingly perceptible. 
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“The first architects,” says Monsieur Auzott, “ probably made their columns 
in straight lines, in imitation of trees, so that their shaft was the frustum of the 
cone; but, finding this form abrupt and disagreeable, they made use of some curve, 
which, springing from the extremities of the superior and inferior diameters of 
the column swelled beyond the sides of the cone, and thus gave the most pleasing 
figure to the outline. Vitruvius, in the second chapter of his third book, men- 
tions this practice; but in so obscure and cursory a manner, that his meaning has 
not been clearly understood; and several of the modern architects, intending to 
conform themselves to his doctrine, have made the diameters of their columns 
greater in the middle than at the foot of the shaft. Leoni Baptista Alberti,* with 
several of the Florentine and Roman architects, carried this practice to a very 
absurd excess, for which they have been justly blamed, it being neither natural, 
reasonable, nor beautiful.” 

Sir Henry Wotton, in his Elements of Architecture, says, in his usual quaint 
style, “And here I must take leave to blame a practice growne (I know not how) 
in certaine places too familiar of making pillars swell in the middle, as if they 
were sicke of some tympany or dropsie, without any authentique pattern or rule to 
my knowledge, and unseemly to the very judgement and sight.” 

And Monsieur Auzott further observes, “ that a column, supposing its shaft to 
be the frustum of a cone, may have an additional thickness in the middle without 
being swelled in that part, beyond the bulk of its inferior parts, and supposes the 
addition, mentioned by Vitruvius, to signify not any thing more than the increase 
towards the middle of the column, occasioned by changing the ‘straight line, 
which at first was in use, into a curve, and, by dextrous means, to ‘snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art.’” 

The supposition of Auzott is extremely just, and founded on what is observable 
in the works of antiquity, where there is not any single instance of a column 
thicker in the middle than at the bottom, though all, or most of them, have the 
swelling hinted at by Vitruvius, all of them being terminated by curves; some 
few granite columns excepted, which are bounded by straight lines: a proof, 


* “This classical author, Alberti, divides the height of the column into seven parts, and places the greatest 
swelling at the height of the third division of these parts from the base; so that he assumes the doctrine 


of Vitruvius by the strict letter, conceiving his meaning to be that the swelling is very near the middle of 
the height of the column.” 
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perhaps, of their antiquity, or of their having been wrought in the quarries of 
Egypt by unskilful workmen. 

Blondel, an eminent French architect already noticed, in a work written by 
him, and entitled “ Resolution des quatre principaux Probléms @ Architecture,” 
teaches various modes of diminishing columns; the best and simplest of which is ; 
by means of the instrument invented by Nicomedes, to describe the first conchoid: 
for this, being applied to the bottom of the shaft, performs, at one sweep, both the ; 
swelling and the diminution; giving such a graceful form to the column, that it 
is universally allowed to be the most perfect practice hitherto discovered. The 
columns in the Pantheon, at Rome, accounted the most beautiful among the 
antiques, are traced in this manner, as appears by the exact measures of one of 
them, to be found in Desgotez’s Antiquities of Rome.* 

To give a clear idea of the operation, it will be necessary first to describe 
Vignola’s diminution, on which it is grounded. “As to this second method,” 
says Vignola, “it is a discovery of my own; and, although it is less known than 
the former, it will be easily comprehended by the figure.” + 

Having, therefore, determined the measures of your column, (that is to say, 
the height of the shaft, and its inferior and superior diameters,) draw a line, 
indefinitely, from C through D, perpendicular to the axis of the column: ’ this 
done, set off the distance CD, which is the inferior semi-diameter from A, the 
extreme point of the superior semi-diameter, to B, a point in the axis. ‘Then, 
from A, through B, draw the line ABE, which will cut the indefinite line CD in 
E; and from this point of intersection, E, draw, through the axis of the column, 
any number of rays, as Eda, on each of which, from the axis towards the circum- 
ference, setting off the interval CD, you may form any number of points a, a, a, 
through which, if a curve be drawn, it will describe the swelling and diminution 
of the column, and produce the most graceful contour. 

This method has been considered sufficiently accurate for practice, and espe- 
cially if a considerable number of points be found ; yet, strictly speaking, it is 

* Desgotez was a French architect of considerable research, and his works are highly esteemed. The 


student is cautioned against Marshall’s translation ; the latter was published in London, 1771, the original 
in Paris, in 1682. 


+ Vide Plate I, of Orders, in which the instrument invented by Nicqmedes is fully described; and likewise 


the manner of drawing the several legitimate mouldings adverted to, as appertaining to the Theory and 
Practice of the Five Orders, 
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defective; as the curve must either be drawn by hand, or by applying a flexible 
rule to all the points; both of which are liable to variations. Blondel, therefore, 
to obviate this objection, (after having proved the curve, passing. from A to C, 
through the points aa, to be of the same, nature with the first conchoid of the 
antients,) employed the instrument of Nicomedes to describe it, the construction 
of which is as follows :— 

Having determined, as above, the length of the shaft, with the inferior and 
superior diameters of the column; and having, likewise, found the length of the 
line CDE, take three rules, either of wood or metal, as FG, ID, and AH; of 
which let FG and ID be fastened together at right angles, in G. Cut'a dovetail 
groove in the middle of FG, from top to bottom; and, at the point E, on the rule 
ID, (whose distance from the middle of the groove in FG is the same as that of 
the point of intersection from the axis of the column,) fix a pin; then, in the 
yule AH, set off the distance AB equal to CD, the inferior semi-diameter of the 
column; and, at the point B, fix a button, whose head must be exactly fitted to 
the groove made in FG, in which it is to slide; and, at the other extremity of the 
rule AH, cut a slit or channel from HCK, whose length must not be less than 
the difference of length between EB and ED, and whose breadth must be suffi- 
cient to admit the pin fixed at E, which must pass through the slit, that the rule 
may slide thereon. 

The instrument being thus completed, if the middle groove in the rule FG be 
placed exactly over the axis of the column, it is evident that the rule AH, in 
moving along the groove, will, with its extremity A, describe A, a,a,C; which 
curve is the same as that produced by Vignola’s method of diminution, supposing 
it done with the utmost accuracy: for the interval AB, ad, is always the same, 
and the point E is the origin of an infinity of lines, of which the points BA, ba, ba, 
extending from the axis to the circumference, are equal to each other and to DC. 
And, if the rules be of an indefinite size, and the pins at E and B be made to 
move along their respective rules, so that the intervals, AB and DE, may be 
augmented or diminished at pleasure; it is likewise evident that the same instru- 
ment may be thus applied to columns of any size. 

In the remains of antiquity, the quantity of diminution at the upper diameter 
of columns is various; but seldom less than one-eighth of the inferior diameter of 
the column, nor more than one-sixth of it.. The last of these is, by Vitruvius, 
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esteemed the most perfect, and Vignola has employed it in four of, his Orders, 
as we have in all of them; there being no reason for diminishing the Tuscan 
column more, in proportion to its diameter, than any of the rest; though it 
be the doctrine of Vitruvius, and the practice of Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, 
and almost all the modern architects. On the contrary, as Monsieur Perrault 
justly observes, its diminution ought to be rather less than more; as it actually is 
in the Trajan column, at Rome, being there only one-ninth of the diameter. For, 
even where the same proportion is observed through all the orders, the absolute 
quantity of the diminution in the Tuscan Order, supposing the columns of the 
same height, exceeds that in the Corinthian in the ratio of ten to seven; and if, 
according to the common practice, the Tuscan Column be less by one quarter at 
the top than at its foot, the difference between the diminution in the Tuscan and 
in the Corinthian columns will be as fifteen to seven; and in the Tuscan and 
Doric nearly as fifteen to nine: so that, notwithstanding there is a considerable 
difference between the lower diameters of a Tuscan and of a Doric column, both 
being of the same height, yet their diameters at the top will be nearly equal; and, 
consequently, the Tuscan will not, in reality, be any stronger than the Doric 
one; which is contrary to the character of the order. 

Vitruvius, in his third Book, chapter the third, allots different degrees of dimi- 
nution to columns of various heights; giving to those of fifteen feet one-sixth 
of their diameter; to such as are from twenty to thirty feet, one-seventh ; and when 
they are from forty to fifty feet high, one-eighth only: observing that, as the eye is 
easily deceived in viewing distant objects, which always appear less than they 
really are, it is necessary to remedy the deception by an increase of their dimen- 
sions: otherwise the work will appear ill-constructed and disagreeable to the eye. 

Most of the modern architects have taught the same doctrine: but Perrault, 
in his notes, both on this passage, and on the second chapter of the sixth book, 
endeavours to prove the absurdity. thereof. In fact, it is, on most occasions, 
if not on all, an evident error; which Vitruvius and his followers have probably 
been led into, through neglect of combining circumstances. For, if the validity 
of Perrault’s arguments be not assented to, and it is required to judge according 
to the rigour of optical laws, it must be remembered, that, the proper point of 
view for a column of fifty feet high, is not the same as for one of fifteen: but, on 
the contrary, more distant, in the same proportion as the column is higher: and 
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that, consequently, the apparent relation between the lower and upper diameters 
of the column ‘will be the same, whatever be its size. For if we suppose* A to 
be a point: of view, whose respective distance from each of the columns, fg, 
FG, is equal to the respective heights of each, the triangles fAg, FAG, will be 
similar; and Af, or Ah, which is the same, will be to Ag, as AF, or its equal AH, 
is to AG: therefore if de be in reality to bc, as DE is to BC, it will likewise be 
apparently so; for the angle dAc will then be to the angle dAc, as the angle DAE 
is to the angle BAC; and if the real relations differ, the apparent ones will 
also differ. 

The eye of the spectator is supposed to be in a line perpendicular to the foot 
of the shaft; but if the columns be proportionately raised to any height above the 
eye, the argument will remain in force, as the point in view must of course be 
proportionately more distant; and even when columns are placed immediately on 
the ground, which seldom or ever is the case, the alteration occasioned by that 
situation is too trifling to deserve notice. 

When, therefore, a certain degree of diminution, which, by experience, is found 
pleasing, has been fixed upon, there will not be any necessity for changing it, 
whatever be the height of the column, provided the point of view is not limited; 
but, in those places where the spectator is not at liberty to choose a proper dis- 
tance for his point of sight, which must be almost invariably the case in viewing 
the public buildings of the metropolis, the architect, if he inclines to be scrupu- 
lously accurate, may take the liberty to vary the diminutions according to the 
situation. But, in reality, it is not a matter of any great importance; ‘as, in all 
probability, the nearness of the object will render the image thereof indistinct ; 
and, consequently, any small alteration imperceptible. 

- Secamozzi, who esteems it an essential property of the delicate order to exceed 
the massy ones in height, has applied the above eited precept of Vitruvius to the 
different orders: having diminished the Tuscan column one quarter of its dia- 
meter; the Doric one-fifth; the Ionic one-sixth; the Roman or Composite one- 
seventh; and, the Corinthian one-eighth. In the preceding part of these defini- 
tions upon the subject, the fallacy of Vitruvius’ ideas has been shown, upon 
principles which cannot be set aside, that is, with respect to the heights of his 
orders, and where the error of reducing the Tuscan column more than any 


* Vide Orders, Plate I, containing Nicomedes’ diagram of swelling columns, &c. 
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ofthe others has been proved, and which diminution is illustrated by the fore- 
going arguments: so that it is needless to say any thing further on the subject 
now; for, as the case is similar, the same reasoning may be employed in con- 
tinuation. 

The intention being to give an exact idea of the orders of the antients, they 
are represented under such figures and proportions as appear to have been most 
in use in the esteemed works of the Romans and Grecians, who, in the opinions 
of the most eminent writers, carried architecture to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. It must not, however, be imagined that the same general proportions 
will, on all occasions, succeed. Those which we prefer have been collected 
chiefly from the temples and other public structures of antiquity, and may be 
employed in churches, palaces, and other buildings of magnificence, where ma- 
jesty and grandeur of manner should be extended to their utmost limits. Where 
the whole composition is generally large, the parts require an extraordinary 
degree of boldness, to make them distinctly perceptible from the proper general 
points of view: but, in less considerable edifices, and under various circumstances, 
of which details will hereafter be given, more suitable, and perhaps more elegant, 
proportions may often be designed by the ingenuity of man. 

An Orper of Arcurrecrure, as before observed, consists of two grand parts, 
the Column and the Entablature. The Corumn comprises the Base, Shaft, and 
Capital; and the Enrasuature, the Architrave, Friexe, and Cornice; each of 
which parts must be divided, subdivided, and arranged, as hereinafter described, 
by the several figured engravings, which will teach’ the reader’ not only how to 
draw but to construct the several orders upon the most correct principles. 


DEFINITIONS, &c. 


Ir a CIRCULAR COLUMN has no base, it is called a frustum column ; but, if it has 
one; the shaft, base, and capital, altogether, form the Column, and the mass sup- 
ported by the column, is denominated the Entablature: 

The beam, which is presumed to rest upon'the column, and forms the lowest 
part of the entablature, is called the Arcurrrave, or E/pistylium. 
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The space comprehended between the upper side of the architrave! or epis- 
tylium, and the under side of the presumed beam over the joists, is called the 
Frieze, or Frise, or Zophorus. 

The profile, or edge of the presumed inclined roof, upheld by the joists, ‘or 
cross beams, projecting beyond the face of the frieze or zophorus, is called the 
Cornice. 

The thickest or lowest part of the column is called the lower diameter ; and the 
slenderest or uppermost part of the column is called the upper diameter. 

Half the lower diameter is called a Module, which, being divided into thirty 
equal parts, these are-called Minutes; by this scale every part appertaining to 
the order is regulated, both as regards the altitude and projection of the several 
component parts, each of which are minutely represented in the particular 
engravings of the Five Orders hereafter. 

The depth of the column, from the lowest part of the architrave to the upper 
diameter; or slenderest part of the column, is called the Carrraz. 

. The space comprehended between the upper diameter, or slenderest part of the 

column, and the lower diameter, or thickest part of the same, is'called the Smarr: 
and the space, if any, between the pedestal, or step, is called the Basz; butif 
without. any, of course the column must then rest upon the eave as inj the 
Grecian, Dorie, &e. 

The smallest spaces between the lower diameters of columns, standing in the 
same range, are called INTERCOLUMNIATIONS. 

When intercolumniations are one diameter and a half of the lower diameters of 
columns, they are called pycnostyle, or columns set thickly. : 

When the intercolumniations are two diameters of the lower diameters, they 
are called systyle. 

When the intercolumniations are two and one quarter of the lower diameters, 
they are called eustyle. 

When the intercolumniations are three diameters of the lower diameters, they 
are called decastyle. 

When the intercolumniations are four diameters of the lower diameters of 
columns, they are called wosystyle, or columns set thinly.; in which case they 


may be coupled, in the manner of the portico in the west front of St. Paul's, 
London, and many other grand edifices. 
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When porticos-consist of four columns, with three intercolumniations, they 
are called tetrastyle 3 with six columns, hewastyle; with eight columns, octastyle : 
and, in like ‘manner, according to the number of columns, they are identified by 
Latin terms, which may be created ad infinitum. 

Porticos to public buildings, - With’ six, eight, or ten, columns, are the most 
esteemed; yet, among the antient. buildings, beautiful examples, with four 
columns only, are frequent; as, for instance, the much admired Doric portico at 
Athens, and the Ionic specimen on the river Ilissus, and many others executed 
under the direction of Grecian and Roman architects; the details of which cannot 
fail to be duly appreciated. 


MOULDINGS, ORNAMENTS, &c. 


A rirtte digression here may be useful to the practical student; to whom we 
earnestly recommend a second perusal of the preceding parts of this chapter ; 
and, subsequently, to copy the engravings, making his drawings, double, treble, 
or quadruple, the sizes of the originals, by which means he will presently acquire 
a thorough acquaintance with the different parts of the orders; and, by degrees, 
will be able to compose, design, and execute, architectural subjects, with ease and 
comfort to himself, and satisfaction to his employers. 

Having explained the more general, we shall now proceed to illustrate all the 
‘detailed, parts of the different orders, with their properties, application, and 
enrichments, as regards the theory of mou.prnes. 

As in all other arts, so in architecture, there are certain elementary forms, 
which, though simple in their nature, and few in number, are the principal con- 
stituent objects of every oe, however complicated or extensive it 
may be. 

Of these there are, in this science, two distinct sorts; the first consisting of 
such parts as represent those that were essentially necessary in the construction 
of the primitive huts, as the shaft of the column, with the plinth of its base, and 
the abacus of its capital; representing upright trees, with the stones used to 
raise and to cover them, likewise the architraye and trigliph, representing the 
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beams anid joists; the mutules, modillions, and dentils, either representing the 
rafters; or some other pieces of timber employed to support the covering: and 
the corona, representing the beds of materials which composed the covering 
itself. All these are properly distinguished by, the appellation of essential parts, 
and form the first class: ©The subservient members, contrived for ‘the use and 
ornament of these, and intended either to support, to shelter, or to unite them 
gracefully together, which are usually called Mouipines, constitute the second 
class: 

The essential parts were, most probably, the only ones employed, even in the 
first stone buildings; as may be collected from some antient specimens yet 
remaining: for the architects of those early times, had certainly very imperfect 
ideas of beauty in the productions of art, and therefore contented themselves with 
barely imitating the rude model before them: but at length comparing the works 
of their own hands with animal and vegetable productions, each species of which 
is composed of a great diversity of forms, affording an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement to the mind, they could not but conceive a disgust at the frequent 
repetition of square figures in their buildings, and therefore thought of intro- 
ducing certain intermediate parts, which might seem to be of some use, and, 
at the’same time, be so formed, as to give a more varied and pleasing appearance 
to the whole composition; and this, in all probability, was the origin of mouldings. 

Of REGULAR MouLDINGs there are but eight; the names of which are, the Ovolo, 
the Talon, the Cyma, the Cavetto, the Torus, the Astragal, the Scotia, and the 
Fillet.* 

The names of these are allusive to their forms; and their forms are adapted to 
the uses which they are intended to serve. The Ovolo and Talon, being strong 

_at their extremities, are fit for supports. The Cyma and Cavetio, though im- 
proper for that purpose, as they are weak in the extreme parts, and terminate in 
a point, are well contrived for coverings to shelter other members ; the tendency 
of their outline being very opposite to the direction of falling water, which, for 
that reason, cannot glide along their surface, but must necessarily drop from it. 
The Torus and Astragal, shaped like ropes, are intended to bind and strengthen 
the parts on which they are employed; and the use of the Fillet and Scotia is 
only to separate, contrast, and strengthen, the effect of other mouldings;. to give 


# Vide Plate I. of Mouldings, &c. 
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a graceful turn to the profile, and to prevent that confusion’ which would be 
occasioned by joining several convex members together. 

That the inventors of these forms meant to express something by these different 
figures, will scarcely be denied ; and that the above-mentioned were their destina- 
tions, may be deduced not only from their figures, but from the practice of the 
antients in their most esteemed works: for, if we examine the Pantheon, the three 
columns of Campo Vaccino, the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, the fragments of the 
Frontispiece of Nero, the Basilica of Antonius, the Forum of Nerva, the Arches 
of Titus aud Septimus Severus, the Theatre of Marcellus, and almost every antient 
building, either at Rome, or in other parts of Italy, France, or elsewhere, it will 
be found, that, in all their profiles, the Cyma and the Cavetto are constantly used 
as finishings, and never applied where strength is required: that the Ovolo and 
Talon are always employed as supporters to the essential members of the compo- 
sition, such as the modillions, dentils, and coronas. 

The chief use of the Torus and .Astragal is, to fortify the tops and bottoms of 
columns, and sometimes of pedestals, where they are frequently cut in the form 
of ropes: as in the Trajan column, in the Temple of Concord, and in several 
fragments which are to be seen at Rome, and in other antient edifices, at places 
where architecture has been most encouraged. 

The Scotia is employed only to separate the members of bases, for which 
purpose the Fillet is likewise used, not only in’ bases, but in all kinds of profiles.* 

Mr. Gwilt, a modern author, very justly observes, although it is not mentioned 
in Chambers, that the Ovolo should be used only above the level of the eye of the 
spectator; that the Cavetto ought not to be seen in bases or capitals; that the 
Cyma-recta ought to be used only in crowning members; the Scotia below the 
eye; and the Fillet when required to separate the curved parts. 

The same author furthermore appositely remarks’ that, in: these days, all sense 
in the application of appropriate forms in mouldings seems extinct, and Palladio 
set at defiance. In addition, he states that, the artist) or artisan who can now 
produce the newest and most extraordinary moulding in projecting an order, is 
considered as the greatest genius. These observations are founded in truth. 

Without paying any attention to the whims of the day, it may be safely inferred, 
as Chambers remarks, that there is something positive and natural in the primary 


* For the History of Mouldings, and their origin, vide Evelyn’s Account of Architects and Architecture. 
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forms of architecture; and, consequently, in the subordinate parts: and that Pal- 
ladio erred in employing the Cavetto under the Corona, in three of his orders, 
and in making such frequent use, through all his profiles, of the Cyma, as a 
supporting member. Nor has Vignola been more judicious in finishing his 
Tuscan cornice with an Oyolo; a moulding extremely improper for that purpose, 
and productive of a very disagreeable effect: for it gives a mutilated air to the 
entire of the profile, so much the more striking as it resembles exactly that half 
of the Ionic cornice, which is under the Corona. Other architects have been 
guilty of similar improprieties, and are therefore equally blameable. 

Various are the mopgs of prscrisine the conrour or ovTLInE of RomAN 
MouLDINGS; the simplest, however, and the best, is to form them of quadrants 
of circles, as shown in the first plate of Orders, by which means the different 
depressions and swellings will be more strongly marked; the transitions be made 
without any angles, and the projections be agreeable to the doctrines of Vitruvius. 
and the practice of the antients: those of the Ovolo; Talon, Cyma, and Cavetto, 
being each equal to their height; that of the Scotia to one-third, and those of the 
curved parts of the Torus or Astragal to one-half of their heights. 

On particular occasions, however, it may sometimes be necessary to increase, 
and at other times to diminish, these projections, according to the situation or 
other circumstances attending the profile; and where it so happens, the Ovolo, 
Talon, Cyma, and Cavetto, may be either described from the summits of equi- 
lateral triangles, or be composed of the quadrants of the ellipses, in the Grecian 
manner; of which the latter should be preferred, as it produces a stronger con- 
trast-of light and shade, and therefore marks the forms more distinctly. 

The Scotia may be likewise framed of elliptical portions, or quadrants, of the 
circle, varying more or less from each other; by which’mean, its projection may 
be either increased or diminished: but the curved part of the Torus or Astragal 
should be semi-circular, in imitation of the Roman manner, and the incréase in 
the projection be made by straight lines: but’ when, in imitation of the superior 
Grecian style of moulding, the upper part of the Torus should be flatter than the 
lower, and’ be regulated according to the altitude of the mouldings from the 
ground: ‘the pleasing effects of this*method of profiling is observable in the con- 
tour of all the Torus mouldings inthe Bank of England, where the ingenious 
architect has very judiciously introduced, as the prevailing order of the exterior, 
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one of the best specimens of Roman art, of the Corinthian order, in the adoption 
of the beautiful example taken from the Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli; in which 
instance, the mouldings, meaning those of the Bank, altogether participate in the 
Grecian character, and we have been induced particularly to notice that magni- 
ficent building as a striking proof of the good taste of the Professor of Architee- 
ture at the Royal Academy, whose classic feeling for the association of Roman 
and Grecian architecture is every where manifested in the well-arranged building 
adverted to; that is, where the original style of the architecture has been meta* 
morphosed. 

The Ovolo, adopted by the Grecian architects, differs widely from the Roman 
specimen; its contour, in most cases, is a part of the ellipsis; in some instances 
it is hyperbolic; and, in some examples, it approximates to a straight line. 

In Grecian architecture, the Elliptical Ovolo, or Echinus, is introduced into 
cornices, architraves, and also into the capitals of the Ionic ‘and Doric orders; in 
the latter of which it forms a very conspicuous feature. The Ovolo, or Echinus, 
in the capitals of the Doric portico at Athens, the temple at Corinth, and those 
of Pestum in Italy, are each of them elliptical; the hyperbolic form is also 
prevalent, and frequently to be met with in Athenian buildings, particularly in 
the Temples of Minerva and Theseus, and likewise in the capitals of the columns 
of the Propylea, the magnificent entrance to the citadel of Athens. The buildings 
last adverted to were erected during the administration of Pericles, 444 to 
429 B.C. In the capitals of the columns, in the portico of Philip, king of Mace- 
don, the echinus is a straight line, as well as in other antient buildings; examples 
and profiles of which are given throughout this work for the instruction of the 
practical builder. 

In Roman architecture, the Ovolo, or echinus is invariably some portion of 
a cirele; seldom or ever exceeding the quantity of degrees contained in the 
quadrant, but very frequently less. The hollow or Cavetto moulding is very 
frequently met with in Roman buildings, but it is not:a favorite moulding, nor do 
we find many specimens of it in the remains of Grecian architecture. In the 
Jatter, we find the Doric Cymatium under the fillet of a fishing or crown 
moulding: but in Roman specimens, few, if any, examples can be produced. 

The Cyma-recta, in Grecian and Roman architecture, is very nearly of the 
same shape and character, and is likewise applied for similar purposes. ‘The 
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Cyma-reversa, in Grecian and Roman. architecture, likewise approximate each 
other in degrees of similitude, and in one of the best specimens of Roman 
buildings it is applied under the fillets of the crown mouldings of cornices; but, 
in Grecian buildings, we do not remember any example, except in the portico of 
Philip, king of Macedon, to which the reader is referred, in the series of engraved 
Grecian profiles, to be seen in various architectural works. 

The quirk, or bending inwards, of the uppermost edge of the Grecian ovolo 
or echinus, produces, when the sun shines on its surface, the most beautiful 
variety of light and shade; this relieves it considerably from the adjoining plain 
surface; and, if entirely obscured in shadow, it will borrow a reflected light, 
and the quirking or turning inward at the top will also occasion a large portion 
of shade, which likewise, under peculiar circumstances, is calculated to produce 
the most pleasing effect. 

In the Roman echinus or ovolo, there is not any quirk at the top; and the 
consequence is, when the sun shines on its surface, it does not appear so interest- 
ing on its upper edge, as the Grecian echinus; nor will it produce such a beau- 
tiful line of distinction in connexion with mouldings which are combined, that is, 
when under shadow or lighted by reflection. 

In the Grecian Cyma-reversa, the quirk, or turning in of its upper edge, and 
the turning out or bending of the under edge, will be most advantageously seen 
when the sun shines remarkably bright on those edges ; which will, in a great mea- 
sure, relieve it from the surrounding perpendicular surfaces, when adjoining to or 
combined together; and when under shadow, and lighted by reflection, the incli- 
nation of the superior and inferior edges will likewise produce the strongest line 
of distinction on each of the edges; that is, between it and the other mouldings. 

Now let us examine the difference in effect between the Grecian example and 
the Roman, and it will be presently seen how much superior the Grecian style 
of moulding is over that of the Roman. The superior and inferior edges of the 
Roman Cyma-reversa, being perpendicular to the horizon, the place lightest on 
the surface will not be a single degree lighter, nor will it be, in the remotest 
manner, better relieved under shadow than perpendicular surfaces exhibited 
under the same circumstances.. By a comparative view, therefore, of the most 
scientific principle of composing mouldings, it is manifest that the Grecian archi- 
tects were better skilled in designing the minutie and detail of architecture than 
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those of the Roman school; the practical student will therefore act wisely by 
studying the beautiful contour of the Grecian mouldings, as well as the orna- 
ments adapted to them; taking care to avoid, where it is consistent; the stringy 
or diney effect of the ornaments peculiar to the Grecian specimens. The Romans, 
in designing their foliage, as by reference to the best examples may be seen, 
exceeded the former in luxuriance of fancy and richness of style; but, in purity 
and correctness of taste, they were inferior in the composition of ornaments 
suited to the various mouldings which constitute the component parts of the 
most antient orders. , 

Taking, therefore, into consideration the beauties of Grecian and Roman orna- 
ments, we are of opinion that the student should carefully copy, draw, and 
examine, the ornaments of each style; and thus he will, if industrious, be able in 
the course of time to discriminate, and to extract, with truth, taste, and judge- 
ment, the beauties of Roman and Grecian ornaments ; and, consequently, form a 
style peculiar to himself. The man who condescends to be a slavish copiest, on 
all occasions, is unworthy of the honourable appellation of an architect. 

It has been stated that Michael Angelo, the greatest architect, painter, and 
sculptor, of his time, once observed, that he who followed another was sure to be 
behind. Let every student, therefore, soar as high as his competitor; and, by 
degrees, he will arrive at excellence, and obtain the meed due to his labour: the 
wreath of honest fame which cannot be purchased by the riches. of Mexico or 
Peru. 

An assemblage of essential parts and mouldings, is termed a prorme; and on 
the choice, disposition, and proportions, of these depend the beauty or deformity 
of the composition. ‘The most perfect profiles are such as consist of few mould- 
ings: varied, both in form and size; fitly applied, with regard to their uses; and 
so distributed that the straight and curved ones succeed each other alternately. 
In every profile there should be a predominant member, to which all the others 
ought to appear subservient, and made either to support or to fortify it, or to 
shelter it from injuries of weather: and, wherever the profile is considerable, or 
much complicated, the predominant member should always be accompanied with 
one or more other principal members, in form and dimension calculated to attract 
the eye, create momentary pauses, and assist the perception of the beholder. 
These predominant and principal members ought always to be of the essential 
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class; and generally rectangular. Thus, in a cornice, the corona predominates ; 
the modillions and dentils are principals in the composition; the cyma and cayetto 
cover them; the ovolo and talon support them. 

When ornaments are employed to decorate profiles, some of the mouldings 
should. always be left plain, in order to form a proper repose: for when all are 
enriched; the’ figure of the profile is lost in confusion. In the cornices of the 
entablatures, the coronas should not be ornamented, nor the modillion-bands, 
nor the-other different: fascias of the architraves: neither should, the: plinths of 
columns, fillets, nor scarcely any square member, be carved. For, generally 
speaking, they are either principal in compositions, or applied as boundaries to 
other parts;-in each of. which instances their figures should be simple, distinct, 
and wnembarrassed. The dentil-bands should remain uncut, where the ovolo and 
talon immediately above and below it are enriched; -as in the Corinthian cornice 
of the Pantheon, at Rome; and also in our magnificent Cathedral of Saint Paul, 
im the City of London. For where the dentils are marked, especially if they are 
minute, as'in Palladio’s: Corinthian design, the three members are confounded 
together ; and, being surcharged with ornaments, they become by far too rich for 
the residue of the composition, which are defects at all: times studiously to be 
avoided; asa distinct outline, and an equal distribution of enrichments, must, on 
every occasion, strictly be attended to. 

Scamozzi, who succeeded Palladio in all his chief employments at Vicenza, 
observes, with great truth, that ornaments should neither be too frugally em- 
ployed, nor distributed with too much profusion; their value will increase in 
proportion to the judgement and discretion shown in their application. For, in 
effect, says he, the ornaments of sculpture, used in architecture, are like dia- 
monds in‘a’female dress, with which it would be absurd to cover the face or other 
principal parts, either in themselves beautiful, or appearing with greater propriety 
in their natural state. i 

Variety im ornaments ought not to be carried to an excess. In architecture 
they are only accessaries, and therefore they should not be too striking, nor 
capable of long detaining the attention from the main object. Those of the 
mouldings, in particular, should be simple, uniform, nor ever composed .of more 
than two different representations upon each moulding: these cught to be cut 
equally deep, be formed of the same number of parts, and all nearly of the same 
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dimensions, in order to produce an even, calm, and’ uninterrupted, effect 
throughout: so that the eye may not be more strongly attracted by any particular 
part than by the entire composition. 

When mouldings are of the same form and size in a profile, they should be 
enriched with ornaments of one kind: hence the figure of the profile will be 
better comprehended, and the architect will avoid the imputation of childish 
minuteness, neither much to his own credit, nor of any.advantage to his works. 

It must be remarked, that, all manner of ornaments appertaining to mouldings 
should be evenly and regularly disposed, corresponding perpendicularly above 
each other, as at the three columns in the Campo Vaccino, where the middles 
of the modillions, dentils,.oves, or eggs, and other ornaments, are all in one 
perpendicular line. For nothing can be more careless, confused, and unsightly, 
than to divide them without any order; as they are in many, examples of the 
antients, and in many buildings in London, where the middle of an ove, or egg, 
answers, in some instances, to the edge of the dentil, and in some to its middle, 
and in others to the interval. All the rest of the ornaments in the cornices of 
entablatures should be governed by the modillions, or mutules; and the distri- 


_ bution of these must depend on the intervals of the columns: and be so disposed 


that one of them may come directly over the centre of each of the columns. 

It is further to be remarked, that the ornaments should partake of the character 
of the order they enrich.. Those applied to the Doric and Ionic order should be 
of the simplest forms, and of larger sizes, than those employed in the Corinthian 
and Composite. z 

When friezes or other large compartments are’ required to be enriched, the 
ornaments should be appropriate and significant, and serve to indicate the use for 
which the building is intended, the rank, qualities, profession, as well as the 
achievements, of the proprietor: but it is a very silly practice to crowd almost 
every part with heraldic arms, crests, cyphers, and mottos: insignificant figures 
of such things are for the most part not only contemptible, but, generally 
speaking, very bad, or extremely vulgar; .and their introduction betrays an 
unbecoming vanity in the proprietor of the fabric. Hogarth, says Chambers, 
pleasantly ridiculed this practice by decorating a nobleman’s crutch with a 
coronet. 


In sacred places, all manner of obscene, grotesque, and heathenish, representa- 
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tions ought to be avoided: for indecent fables, extravagant conceits, or instru- 
ments and symbols of Pagan worship, are ornaments grossly improper in 
structures consecrated to Christian devotion. 

With regard to the execution of ornaments, it is to be remembered that, as in 
sculpture, drapery is not esteemed, unless its folds are contrived to grace and 
indicate the parts and gesticulations of the body it covers; so in architecture, 
the most delicate and classical ornaments lose all their value if they load, alter, or 
confuse, the forms they are intended to enrich and adorn. 

All manner of ornaments, therefore, which appertain to mouldings, except such 
as are cast, should be cut into the solid, and never applied on the surface, as 
Davilier, a late architect, has most erroneously taught; because the latter method 
not only alters, but disfigures, the forms and proportions of the mouldings. The 
profiles, therefore, should be first finished plain, and afterwards enriched ;. the 
most prominent parts of the ornaments being made equal with the surfaces of the 
mouldings they adorn: and great care should be taken, in all such cases, that the 
angles, or breaks, are kept perfect and untouched with sculpture; and from this 
reason it is usual, at the angles of all manner of enriched mouldings, to place 
water-leaves or other plain leaves, the centre filaments of which form the angles, 
and keep the outlines entire. 

One of the most delightful examples, in verification of the before-mentioned 
principle, says Mr. Gwilt, is the capital of the order, used in the circular temple 
at Tivoli, in which the leaves, instead of being aplique to the bell of the capital, 
are absolutely cut out of it; the effect of which, says the same author, “is won- 
derful as well as pleasing.” We have been favoured with an exact copy of the 
capital adverted to, as measured by an artist upon the spot, and have great 
pleasure in presenting it to our readers, who may rely upon it as a correct 
representation, it being copied from an original, which has been subsequently 
introduced in the exterior elevation of the Bank of England, by the classical 
architect of that national and splendid structure. 

The method of the antient sculptors, in the execution of architectonic orna- 
ments, was to aim at a perfect representation of the object they chose to imitate ; 
so that the chesnuts, acorns, and oves, or eggs, with which the ovolo is commonly 
enriched, are in the antient, as well as in modern, examples cut round and almost 
entirely detached ; as are, likewise, the berries, or beads, on the astragal, which 
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are generally as much hollowed into the solid of the bodies as the mouldings 
which project beyond them; but the leaves, shells, and flowers, which are 
usually introduced to decorate the cavetto, cyma, talon, and torus, are kept flat, 
in imitation of the things which they represent. 5 

The antients, in the application of their ornaments, were very choice in the 
selection of such as required considerable relief. On mouldings, that in them- 
selves are clumsy, such as the ovyolo and astragal, they made deep incisions to 
produce their enrichments, by which they acquired an extraordinary light- 
ness: but, on more elegant parts, such as the cavetto and cyma, they employed 
the representation of very thin bodies, such as leaves, which could be represented 
without entering too far into the solid. The ornaments in the cornices of the 
antients were boldly marked, that they might be distinguished from afar; but 
those of the: bases of columns, or of pedestals, being nearer the eye, were more 
slightly expressed; as well on that account, as because it would haye been very 
improper to weaken those parts, and utterly impossible to keep them clean, had 
there been any deep cavities in them to harbour dust and filth. 

When objects are very near, and liable to close inspection, every part of the 
ornaments, both great and small, should be forcibly expressed and well-finished : 
but, when they are much elevated, the minutiz or detail may be slightly touched 
only, or entirely neglected ; for it is quite sufficient if the general form be distinct, 
and the principal or more prominent masses strongly marked. A few rough 
strokes, from the hand of a skilful: master, are much more effectual than the 
most elaborate finishings of a cold and artless imitator, which seldom consists 
of more than smoothing and neatly rounding-off the parts, and are more calcu- 
lated to destroy, than to produce, effect. 

Nature is the supreme and true model of the imitative arts; from a contempla- 
tion of her beauties every great artist must form his idea of the profession in 
which he means,-and is determined, to excel: the works of the antients are, to 
the architect, what nature is to the painter or sculptor; the source from which 
his chief knowledge must be collected ; the models by which his taste must be 
formed. But, even in nature, few. things are faultless, and it must not be 
imagined that every antient production in architecture, though Grecian or Roman, 
is perfect and fit for imitation. On the contrary, the remains of the antients 
are so extremely unequal, that it requires the greatest discrimination and circum- 
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spection and effort of judgement to make a proper choice. The Grecian and 
Roman arts, like those of other nations, have had their rise, their zra of perfec- 
tion, their decline. At Athens, at Rome, asin London and Paris, and elsewhere, 
there have been but very few great architects, but many very indifferent ones; 
and the Romans and Grecians had. their connoisseurs, as we have ours, who 
would sometimes dictate to the architect and cramp the fortunate sallies of his 
genius; force upon him, and upon the world, their own whimsical productions; 
promote ignorant flatterers; discourage, and even oppress, honest merit. 

Vitruvius, who lived in the Augustan age, complains loudly of this hardship: and 
there is a remarkable instance of the vindictive spirit of an antient connoisseur in 
Adrian, who put to death the celebrated Apollodorus, for having ventured a sarcastic 
yemark upon a temple designed by that emperor, and built under his direction. 

In the constructive part of architecture, the antients do not seem to have Heed 
great proficients; and we are inclined to believe, with the most learned authors, 
that many of the deformities observable in the Grecian buildings must be ascribed 
to their deficiency in the art of construction. Neither does it appear that the 
Romans were much more skilful; the precepts by Vitruvius are very imperfect 
and ambiguous upon the subject, and sometimes extremely erroneous; and it is 
highly probable that the strength or duration of their structures is more owing 
to the quantity and goodness of their materials, than to any scientific principle of 
putting them together: we must not, therefore, expect from any of the antient 
works much information on the executive branch of the art. 

Michael Angelo, who, skilled as he was in mathematical knowledge, could have 
no very high opinion of the antient mode of construction, boasted that he would 
suspend the largest temple of antiquity, meaning the Pantheon, in the air; this. 
he afterwards verified in the cupola of Saint Peter’s, at Rome: and Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, with not less ability, conducted all parts of Saint Paul's, and many 
others, his numerous admirable works, with so much ingenuity and art, that they 
are, and ever will be, studied and admired by all intelligent observers. To him, 
and several ingenious artists and artificers since his time, we owe many great 
improvements in carpentry, which has been, in late years, still further improved 
by the indefatigable labours of Mr. Peter Nicholson, upon whose scientific prin- 
ciples the British nation has established, and carried to the highest perfection, 
every thing which is interesting, instructive, and useful, in the art of building; 
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but particularly in carpentry and joinery, to which the veteran author has for 
years devoted himself, to the benefit of his fellow-subjects; nor is the public less 
indebted to other ingenious men. 1 h 

Some of the French architects have also evinced considerable science in the 
constructive art; in the mason’s particularly, which has been considerably im- 
proved by that nation; and we are likewise indebted to the French, to the Italians, 
and to a few of our own countrymen, for many valuable books,'in which the 
manner of conducting great works is copiously explained. 

From such works, composed on a principle similar to that now thier perusal, 
the architect may collect the rudiments of construction ; but, it is to be remem- 
bered that practice, experience, and attentive observation, are essentially requisite 
to render him properly skilled in this important branch of his profession. 


REFERENCES TO THE PLATES ON THE PRECEDING THEORY OF THE FIVE ORDERS. 

Ornsrs, Piats I— Fig. 1 represents two methods, in a joint diagram, of produc- 
ing graceful or pleasing contours to the shafts of columns, by Vignola and Nico- 
medes, which are fully described in reference to this plate in the body of the work. 

Fig. 2 elucidates also, by an optical diagram, the theory on the diminution of 
columns, likewise adverted to, subsequent to the former, in the letter-press. 

Figures 3, 4,5, 6,7, 8,9, and 10, represent the different Roman mouldings, 
used in the combination of bases, capitals, and entablatures, with the method of 
drawing them, and the names attached to each. 

Fig. 11 represents the outline of the Doric order, with lettered references to 
the respective mouldings, so that the student may refer to the names of each, and 
thus become familiar with the science. 

Fig. 12 exhibits the entablature and capital of the Grecian Doric order, as built 
in the Temple of Theseus, at Athens, showing the trigliphs at the angles, and the 
architrave overhanging the upper diameter of the column. 

Orvenrs, Puare II. represents the five antient orders of Roman architecture ; 
elucidating, at one view, their general proportions, with their names, and gra- 
duated according to their rank, as they should be carried into effect, that is, in 
proportion to their bulk, and in reference also to the preceding theory and sub- 
sequent principles on practice. 
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Oxvzrs, Piate III.—This plate represents the three Grecian orders, known 
by the names of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, which are introduced for the pur- 
pose of elucidating the difference in the style of the Roman and Grecian architects, 
in the carrying these orders into effect.’ 

We now proceed to the Pracrice of the Five Orprrs; commencing with 
the Tuscan. 


PRACTICE OF THE TUSCAN ORDER. 


Amone the remains of antiquity, there are not any of a regular Tuscan Order, 
but a most admirable specimen of a Tuscan column exists in the Trajan pillar, 
at Rome. The doctrine of Vitruvius upon the subject of the Tuscan order is 
extremely obscure, and the profiles of Palladio’s disciples are all more or less 
imperfect. 

In the design here introduced, (Plate IV,) Vignola has been imitated. Even 
Inigo Jones, who was so close an adherer to Palladio, has employed Vignola’s 
profile in York Stairs, London, and in other designs of public and private edifices. 
But, as the cornice adopted by Inigo Jones appears to have been, in the opinion 
of the best writers, inferior to the rest of his Tuscan compositions, it has been 
rejected, and the profile of Scamozzi introduced, with such alterations as have 
been considered necessary to render it perfect, and conformable to the nde 
of Vitruvius, as well as to the general practice of the moderns. 

The height given to the column is fourteen modules, or seven diameters; and 
to that of the entire entablature, three and a half modules; which, being divided 
into ten equal parts, three of them are given to the height of the architrave, 
three to the frieze, and the remaining four to the cornice. 

The capital is in height one module; the base, including the lower cincture of 
the shaft, is also one module; and the shaft, with its upper cincture, twelve 
modules. 


These are the general measures of the Tuscan order, and may be easily re- 


membered. 
With regard to the particular dimensions of the minuter parts, they may be 
collected from the engraving, Orders, Plate 1V, whereon the heights and projec- 
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tions of each member-are minutely figured, the latter of these being counted from 
perpendiculars raised at the extremities of the inferior and superior diameters of 
the shaft: a method which has been deemed universally preferable to that of 
Desgotez, and ‘others, who count from the centre of the column, because the 
relations between the heights and projections of the parts are more readily dis- 
coverable; and, wherever a cornice or entablature is to be executed without a 
column, which very frequently happens, it does not require any additional time 
or labour, as the trouble of deducting, from each dimension, the semi-diameter of 
the column, is saved. 

Scamozzi, that his bases might be of the same height in all the orders, has 
given to the Tuscan, exclusive of the cincture, half a diameter: but, in the exam- 
ple here introduced from Chambers, Vignola and Palladio have been imitated. 
The latter, in this order, have deviated from the general rule; for, as the Tuscan 
base is composed of two members only, instead of six, which constitute the other 
bases, it becomes much too clumsy when the same general proportion is scrupu- 
lously followed. 

The Tuscan order will not admit of ornaments of any kind; on:the contrary, it 
is sometimes customary to represent, in the shaft of its column, rustic cinctures, 
as at the Luxembourg, in Paris; at York-Stairs and Somerset-House, in London; 
and in many other buildings of considerable note. ‘This practice, though fre- 
quent, and to be found in many of the works of distinguished architects, is not 
always excusable, and should be indulged with great caution, as it helps to hide 
the robust characteristic and truly rustic but manly figure of the column, it alters 
the proportions, and at once affects the simplicity of the entire composition. 
Few examples are to be found of these bandages in the remains of antiquity; and, 
in general, it will be adviseable to avoid them in all large designs; reserving the 
rustic work for the intercolumniations, where it may be employed with great 
propriety so as to produce a contrast, which will help to render the aspect of the 
entire composition perfect, distinct, and striking. 

But, in smaller works, where the parts are few, and easily comprehended, 
tustic cinctures may be sometimes introduced and sanctioned, and oftentimes 
recommended; as they serve to diversify the forms, produce strong and impres- 
sive contrasts, and contribute most essentially to the masculine, bold, and imposing, 
effect of the composition. 
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The most eminent of the antient, as well as modern, architects have recom- 
mended the Tuscan order to be introduced in the exterior gateways to citadels, 
arsenals, and prisons, of which the entrances should be terrific; and the order is 
also fit for designs of gates to gardens or parks, and for grottos, fountains, and 
baths, where elegance of form and delicacy of workmanship would be inconsistent 
and out of character. Delorme, the French architect, was extremely fond of 
cinctures, which are square blocks, introduced at intervals in the heights of the 
shafts of columns, and he employed them in several parts of the Thuilleries, co- 
vered with arms, cyphers, and other enrichments: but this seems very absurd, 
for they never can be considered in any other light than as parts, which, to avoid . 
expense and trouble, were left unfinished. In different parts of the Louvre, 
wormy or vermiculated rustics are to be found, of which the tracts represent 
flowers de luce, and other regular figures and devices; this is a practice far more 
unnatural than the preceding, though Monsieur Davilier states that it may be 
done with great propriety, and signify a relation to the owner of the structure; 
that is, says he, the figures should represent the arms, the crest, motto, cypher, 
and all the rest; as if worms were draughtsmen, and understood whatever apper- 
tained to heraldry.* 

The most beautiful specimen of the Tuscan order, in London, is the portico of 
St. Paul’s Church, Covent-Garden; the effect of which is truly sublime: it was de- , 
signed by, and executed under the inspection of, Inigo Jones,} who frankly told the 


* Davilier was born in 1653; died in 1700. He was a native of Paris, was elected by the French 
Academy one of their travelling students at an early age, and took his departure from Marseilles with 
Desgotez and the celebrated Vaillant. The ship in which they sailed was captured by the Corsairs, and 
carried into Algiers. His captivity lasted seventeen months, during which time he designed and executed. 
a mosque, at Tunis, for the barbarians. Besides the work above-mentioned, he translated Scamozzi. 


+ This justly celebrated English architect was the son of Ignatius Jones, a cloth-worker, and was born in 
the vicinity of Saint Paul’s, about 1572. He is said to have been apprenticed to a carpenter and joiner, 
but that he remained long in such fetters is not probable, from the circumstance of his early skill in land- 
scape painting, of which a specimen is, we believe, still to be seen in Chiswick-House. Under the patronage 
either of the Earl of Arundel or the Earl of Pembroke he visited Italy, and spent much of his time in Venice. 
From Venice he passed into Denmark, on the invitation of Christian IV. In 1606 he returned to his native 
country, in the suite of the King of Denmark, whose sister James the First had married. Mr. Seward 
observes, that the first of his works in England was the interior of the church of Saint Catherine Cree, in 
Leadenhall Street. Soon after his arrival he was appointed architect to the queen, and was also in the 
service of Prince Henry: to these he gave so much satisfaction, that the king granted him the reversion of 
surveyor-general. On the death of Prince Henry, in 1612, Jones visited Italy a second time, where he 
remained until the office just mentioned fell to him, His liberality and disinterestedness on this occasion 
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parishioners, previous to the commencement of the undertaking, that their funds 
were not equal to the expenses of building a magnificent parish church, but that 
he would design and execute, for the same purpose, the handsomest barn in his 
Majesty’s dominions, which was presently verified; and perhaps, in the metropolis, 
we have not a more harmoniously proportioned room, nor one better calculated 
for diyine service: that is, with regard to hearing and seeing the officiating 
minister ; and with respect to the exterior effect, it cannot be equalled for its 
simplicity and grandeur. \ 

The various designs for gates, doors, and windows, which have been published 
by the most distinguished architects, afford numerous figures of rustic columns, 
and other sorts of rustic work; most of which have been collected from buildings 
of considerable note in different parts of Europe; but for the manner of executing 
them, as it cannot well be described, the student is referred to various parts of 
the new buildings at Somerset-House, in the Strand, to the Horse-Guards, the 
Treasury, the Dorie entrance of the King’s-Mews, Charing-Cross, the gate of 
Burlington-House in Piccadilly, the fronts of Newgate and Giltspur-Street Pri- 
sons, the Excise-Office in Broad-Street, and to numerous other buildings in and 
near the metropolis. 

Sir William Chambers says, that De Chambrai, in the introduction to his 
“ Parallels of Antient and Modern Architecture,” treats the Tuscan order with 
deserve to be recorded. Finding the office greatly in debt, he not only served without pay till the embar- 
zxasments were removed, but prevailed upon his fellow officers to do the like, by which expedient the debt 
was soon cleared. He wrote, by the desire of the king, an account of Stonehenge, in 1620, in which year 
he was appointed one of the commissioners for repairing old St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London. On the 
death of James, he was continued in his situation by Charles I, for whom he executed the banqueting-house, 
barely the fiftieth part of the then proposed palace at Whitehall, the designs for which had been made in 
the previous reign. In June, 1633, the order was issued for the reparation of St. Paul’s; on which Jones 
was immediately afterwards employed. During the reign of Charles I, he gave many proofs of his genius 
and fancy, in the machinery and designs for scenic representations, &c. He died in 1652, and was interred 
in the chancel of St. Bennet’s, Pauls’ Wharf, London. His works are too well known to require an enu- 
meration. It is here sufficient to say, that he was the raruer of PuRE aRcuTrcturr in Great Brirain. 
Representations of many of his buildings may be seen in Campbell’s ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus.’ His principal 
designs were published by Kent, folio, 1727; some of his lesser designs, folio, 1744; and others were also 
published by Mr. Ware. The Water-front of Old Somerset-House has lately been copied in the erection 
of a very conspicuous Fire-Office, near the Quadrant, in the new street of the metropolis ; the adoption 
of which is a strong proof of the architect's good sense and discrimination. Inigo Jones left a copy of 
Palladio, the Venice edition of 1601, with notes on the margin, in his own hand-writing: he seems to have 


carried this copy about with him on his travels, from the notes being dated. The book, says Mr. Gwilt, 
which has been badly preserved, is in the library of Worcester College, Oxford, where it may still be seen. 
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great contempt, and banishes it to'the country, as unfit and unworthy to have a 
place, either in temples or palaces; but, in the second part of the same work, he 
is more kind and indulgent; for, though he rejects the entablature, the column is 
taken into favour, “and compared to a queen seated on a throne, surrounded 


with all the treasures of fame, and distributing honours to her minions, while 


other columns seem only to be servants and slaves of the buildings they support.” 

The residue of the passage is too long to be inserted, but it is calculated to 
degrade, and totally to exclude, the Tuscan order: yet, by a different mode of 
employing and dressing the column, to’ exalt its consequence, and increase its 
majesty and beauty, so as to stand an advantageous comparison with any of the 
rest; he, therefore, wishes, in imitation of antient architects, to consecrate the 
Tuscan column to the commemoration of great men and their glorious actions; 
noticing, as we have' done, the Trajan column, one of the proudest monuments 
of Roman splendour, and consisting of the base, shaft, and capital, of the Tuscan 
order.’ This column was erected by the senate and people of Rome, in acknow- 
ledgement of the services of Trajan, and has contributed more to immortalize 
that emperor than the united efforts of all historians. 

De Chambrai also notices the Antonine column, erected at Rome, on a similar 
occasion, in honour of Antonius Pius; and another, of the same sort, at Constan- 
tinople, raised to the emperor Theodosius, after his. victory over the Scythians : 
both which prove, by their resemblance to the Trajan column, that this sort of 
appropriation, recommended by him, had passed into a rule among the antient 
masters of the art. 

We shall not here dispute the accuracy, justness, or fitness, of De Chambrai’s 
observations ; but may venture to affirm that, not only the Tuscan column, but 
the entire of the order, as represented in this work, after Sir William Chambers, 
(which, in fact, is the production of Vignola and Scamozzi,) may be praised and 
extolled as extremely beautiful; and, in numerous instances, may be usefully 
applied : besides, as an order, it is a necessary gradation in the art; and, although 
not recognized by the’ Grecian architects, for its purposes it is not inferior to any 
of the antient orders: for it conveys, not only ideas of strength and rustic sim- 
plicity, but is very proper for rural purposes, and may, with great propriety, be 
employed in farm-houses, in barns, and sheds for implements of husbandry, in 
stables, coach-houses, dog-kennels, in green-houses, grottos, and fountains; in 
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gates of parks and gardens, and, generally, whenever magnificence is not required 
and expense is to be avoided. Serlio recommends the use of it in prisons, arse- 
nals, public granaries, treasuries, sea-ports, and gates of fortified places; and 
Le Clere observes that, although the Tuscan order is treated by Vitruvius, by 
Palladio, and by many others, with great contempt, as unworthy of being identi- 
fied; yet, according to the composition of Vignola, there is a beauty in its sim- 
plicity which recommends it:to notice, and entitles it to a place both in private 
and public buildings, as in porticos and colonnades surrounding squares or markets, 
in granaries and storehouses; even in royal palaces, if suitably introduced to 
adorn the inferior apartments, offices, stables, and other places, where strength 
and simplicity are required; and where richer or more delicate orders would be 
extremely improper. 

In accordance with the theory and practice which have been explained, seven 
diameters, or fourteen modules, have been appropriated to the height of the 
Tuscan column; a proportion extremely proper for rural and military works, 
where’ the appearance of extraordinary solidity is required: but, in town-houses 


and other buildings, intended for civil purposes, or in reference to interior deco- ' 


rations, the heights of the columns may be fourteen and a half, or even fifteen, 
modules, as Scamozzi'has made them; which increase may be entirely in the 
shaft, without altering any of the measures, either of the base or capital. Nor 
will it be requisite to alter the entablature; for, as it is composed of few parts, 
it will be sufficiently bold, although its height be somewhat less than one-quarter 
of the height of the column. 


REFERENCES TO THE PLATE ON THE PRACTICE OF THE TUSCAN ORDER. 


Orvers, Puate 1V.—#ig. 1- represents the entablature and capital, on a large 
scale, wherein the heights and projections of the several members are propor- 
tioned, as described in the theoretical and. practical references. 

Fig. 2 shews the base, one half of the size of the column annexed. 

Fig. 3 describes the proper impost and archivolt to this order, under the 
idea of their being employed in arcades or gateways, which is very frequently 
the case. 
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PRACTICE OF THE DORIC ORDER. 


Tue Monument on Fish-Street Hill, erected to commemorate one of the most 
dire calamities that ever befel the inhabitants of this great city, is considered 
the proudest example of a Roman Doric column in the British dominions. It was 
designed and constructed by Sir Christopher Wren. The lower diameter of the 
column is fifteen feet, and the altitude of the shaft is in proportion: this, with 
the historical pedestal, and the attic at the top, emblematical of the great fire, is 
upwards of 200 fect in height. 

In order to contemplate the beautiful and philosophical proportions of the 
Roman Doric column, as connected with its entablature, which is a component 
part of the order, it will be requisite that the student should turn his attention 
and thoughts to those examples which have been designed and executed under 
the greatest masters, both antient and modern. 

It has been the practice, of late years, to introduce, as a substitute for the 
Roman Dorie and Tuscan pillars, the Grecian Doric column; especially in monu- 
ments intended to commemorate the achievements of valorous men; but among 
those which have been carried into effect, during our time, in various parts of 
the kingdom, it is but honest to remark, that they are as inferior, in point of 
effect, to the Doric Monument in London, as the minor churches of the metropolis 
are to the sublime cathedral dedicated to Saint Paul. 

The Grecian Doric column, elevated upon a pedestal, is entirely at variance 
with the practice of the Grecian architects; who, in all the Temples of antiquity, 
have placed their columns upon a series of lofty gradated risers, proportioned or 
suited to the circumstances of the case: and, where this practice has not been 
adopted, the Grecian Doric column, which is peculiar for its beauty, and singular 
in its effect, has been sacrificed for the want of judgement. : 

The height of the Roman Doric column, including its capital and base, is six- 
teen modules; and the height of the entablature four modules: the latter, being 
divided into eight parts, two of these parts are allowed to the architrave, three to 
the frieze, and the remaining three to the cornice. 
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In most of the antiques, the Dorie column “is found to have been executed 
without’ a base; this is particularly observable in examining the remains of 
Grecian examples. Vitruvius, likewise, makes it without one; the base, according 
to that author, having been first employed in the Ionic order, to imitate the sandal 
or covering of a woman's foot. \Seamozzi blames this practice, and most of the mo- 
derns have been of his opinion; the greatest part of them having employed the 
attic base in this order. Monsieur De Cambrai, however, whose blind attachment 
to the antique is, on many occasions, sufficiently evident, argues strongly against 
this practice, under the idea that the order is formed upon the model of a strong 
man, who is constantly represented barefooted ; and, according to the notions of 
this author, the practice of introducing a base to the Dorie column is very im- 
proper; and “ though,” says he, “the custom of employing a base, in contempt 
of all antient authority, has by unaccountable and false notions of beauty pre- 
vailed,” yet we are of opinion, with Chambers, that the intelligent eye, when 
apprized of the error, will be easily undeceived ; and as what is merely plausible 
will, when examined, appear to be false, so will apparent beauties, when not 
founded in reason, be deemed extravagant. 

Le Clerc says that, in the most antient monuments of this order, the columns 
are without bases, for which it is difficult to assign any satisfactory reason: but 
De Cambrai, in his parallel, is.of the same opinion with Vitruvius, and insists that 
the Doric column, being composed upon the model of a naked, strong, and muscular, 
man, resembling Hercules, should not have any base; thus affecting that the base 
to a column is the same asa shoe to aman. This doctrine may have prevailed in 
former times; but, at the present, it is too inconsistent and childish to be adopted: 
for we cannot consider a column destitute of a base, in comparing it to a man, 
without being, at the same time, struck with the idea of a person without feet, 
rather than without shoes: hence we are inclinable to believe, either that the archi- 
tects of antiquity had not yet thought of employing bases to their columns, or that 
they omitted them in order to leave the pavement clear; the angles and projec- 
tions of bases being’ stumbling blocks to passengers, and so much the more 
troublesome, as the architects of those times frequently placed their columns very 
near ‘each other; so that, had they been made with bases, the passages between 
them would have been extremely narrow and inconvenient. There can be no 
doubt that it was from this reason that Vitruvius made the plinth of his Tuscan 
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column round: the latter order being, according to his precepts, especially 
adapted. to servile and. commercial. purposes, where convenience should always 
give way, to beauty. But, whatever may be the opinion of the vulgar, it'is pre- 
sumed that men.of. good taste will allow that, in. most cases, a well-proportioned 
graceful base is very handsome; and not only so, but also of real utility, serving to 
keep the column firm in its place; and that, if columns without bases are entirely set 
aside, it will be a mark of wisdom in architects rather than an indication of their 
being swayed by prejudice, as some blind adorers of the antients would insinuate. 

The latter are the sentiments of Sir. William. Chambers, who had a rooted 
aversion to every thing which was Grecian: nevertheless, it must be granted 
that he was, take him “all in all,” a man of considerable judgement, and reasoned 
well upon his art. In imitation of Palladio, and all the modern architects, except 
Vignola, he has made use of the attic base in this order ; which base certainly is 
the most beautiful of any. Yet, for the sake of variety, when the Doric and Ionic 
orders are employed together, the base inyented by Vignola should be adopted, 
as shewn in the Doric Order, Plate II. This base Bernini has employed in the 
colonnade of Saint Peter’s, at Rome; and it has also been very successfully applied 
in many other buildings. 

Vitruvius, gives to the height of the Doric capital one module; and all the 
moderns, except Alberti, have followed his example. Nevertheless, as the capital 
is of the same kind with the Tuscan, they should be nearly of the same proportion, 
in reference to the heights of their respective columns; and, under these circum 
stances, the Doric capital should be more than one module; which, indeed, it is, 
both at the Coliseum and the Theatre of Marcellus, at Rome; being in the first 
of these, buildings upwards of thirty-eight minutes, and in the latter thirty-three 
minutes, high. 

In the design, Orders, Plate V, the example adverted to after Sir William 
Chambers, the height of the entire capital is. thirty-two minutes; and, in the 
form and dimensions of the several members, it seems that he deviated but little 
from the Theatre of Marcellus, at Rome, The frieze or neck of the capital is 
enriched with husks and roses, as in Palladio’s design, and as it has been ex- 
ecuted by Sangallo at the Farnese Palace.* . The projections of the husks and 
flowers should not exceed the upper cincture of the column, 


* Sangallo was one of the architects employed in building St. Peter’s, at Rome. 
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The architrave is only one module in height, and is composed’ of one ‘fascia 
and a fillet, as at the Theatre of Marcellus: © The drops in this, the Roman Doric, 
are conical, as they are in most of the Roman’ buildings; and not pyramidal, as 
they are generally executed by our English artisans. They are presumed, says 
Chambers, to represent drops of water that have trickled from the trigliphs; and, 
consequently, they should be cones, or parts of cones, and not pyramids; but the 
Grecian architects, who were better versed in the minutie and details of architec- 
ture, thought’ very differently, and made: these drops portions’ of cylinders, the 
plan being ‘rather more than a semi-circle, and ‘those in the soffits of the mu- 
tules perfectly round; and, instead of being inserted in the solid of: the mutules, 
they are described, in the Grecian Doric, asso many pendents; which, in execution 
and in effect, is infinitely superior to the'cold Roman style of finishing the same 
parts. 

The Doric frieze and cornice by Sir William Chambers, as given in this work, 
are, each of them, one module and a half in height, the metope is’ square, and 
enriched with a bull's skull, decorated with garlands of beads, in imitation of 
those in the Temple of Jupiter Tonans. 

In some antient fragments, and in a large portion of our modern edifices, the 
metopes between the trigliphs are alternately ornamented with ox-skulls and with 
patteras; but they may, with great propriety, be filled with any other ornaments 
of suitable forms, and frequently with such as’ are appropriate to the buildings 
they decorate. For example: in military structures, the head of Medusa, or the 
Furies, thunderbolts, and other symbols of horror, may be correctly introduced: 
also helmets, daggers, garlands of laurel or oak, and crowns of various sorts, 
such as those used among the Romans, and presented as rewards for various mili- 
tary achievements: but spears, swords, quivers, bows, cuirasses, shields, and the 
like, should be avoided; because the actual dimensions of these instruments are 
too great to find admittance in such limited spaces as the compartments adverted 
to, and as diminutive representations always convey ideas of triviality, they should, 
consequently, be wholely avoided. In our churches, dedicated to the saints, and 
set apart for Christian worship, cherubs, chalices, and garlands of palm or olive, 
may be introduced; likewise doves, and other symbols of moral virtues. In pri- 
vate houses, crests or marks of dignity conferred, may, on some occasions, be 
permitted ; but seldom, and indeed never, where they are of such stiff insipid 
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fornis as stars and garters, modern crowns, coronets, mitres, and similar graceless 
objects, the tasteless effects of which may be seen at the Treasury, in St. James’s 
Park, and on various other buildings in the metropolis. 

Among all the entablatures of the Five Orders, the Doric is the most difficult 
to distribute: that is, on account of the intervals between the centres of the 
trigliphs, which will not admit of being increased or decreased, without mate- 
rially injuring the symmetry and characteristic beauty of the composition: and 
hence it is that the composer must be fettered by intercolumniations, devisable 
by two modules and a half, or of 250 minutes from centre to centre, which entirely 
.excludes coupled columns, and produces spaces which, in general; are either too 
wide or teo narrow for the purpose; and, to remove these difficulties, the trigliphs 
have been often omitted and the entablature made plain, as at the Coliseum in Rome, 
at the Custom-House in Dublin, and in many other magnificent buildings, not only 
in this country, but abroad. It is an easy expedient; but, at the same time, it de- 
prives the order of its principal and primitive characteristic, and leaves it very 
poor and so much impoverished, as to be very little, if at all, superior to the 
Tuscan order; the remedy therefore seems desperate, and ought never to be 
adopted but in extreme cases, as the very last resource: 

Chambers says that the antients employed the Doric order in temples dedicated 
to Minerva, to Mars, and to Hercules, whose grave and manly dispositions suited 
well with the character of the order: and Serlio says, it is proper for churches 
dedicated to Christ, to Saint Paul, Saint Peter, or any other saints, remarkable for 
their fortitude, in exposing their lives and suffering for the Christian faith: and 
Le Clerc recommends the adoption of it, in all sorts of military buildings, in the 
entrances to cities, arsenals, gates of fortified places, guard-rooms, and in all 
manner of similar edifices. It may also be employed in private houses; and, in 
particular, in the dwelling-houses of generals or other martial men: it may like- 
wise be introduced in mausoleums erected to their memory, or in triumphal 
bridges and arches built to celebrate their victories. 

The height of the Roman Doric column herein referred to is sixteen modules; 
-which in buildings where majesty and grandeur is required, is a suitable propor- 
tion; but in an infinity of other instances it may be made more delicate. Vitru- 
vius makes the Doric column in porticos loftier by half a diameter than in temples, 
and many of the modern architects have followed his example. In private 
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houses, therefore, it may be 163, 163, or 162, modules high: and for interior 
decorations.even 17 modules, and sometimes perhaps a little more, which increase 
in the height may be carried entirely to the shaft, as described in the Tuscan 
order, without altering, in the smallest degree, either the base or the capital. 
The entablature may also remain unaltered in all its parts, for what is good in 
the one case applies to the other. 

The Roman Doric Orpzr stands second in the list of the Five Orders; but the 
Grecian Doric, from which the former emanates, stands first among the three 
Greek orders, and is the most antient of those so called in architecture, being 
evidently derived from the Egyptians, of which little doubt can be entertained by 
those who have examined that great national work at the British Museum, which 
was published under the auspices of Buonaparte, at the time he was identified as 
Napo.zon Le Granpg. The Temple of Minerva, at Athens, commonly called the 
Parthenon, is considered, by the most learned architects and philosophers, as the 
boldest specimen of Grecian architecture that ever was constructed; the style of 
this structure is now generally known to be what is termed the Grecian Doric: 
but, besides this magnificent temple, the beauties of which have been explored by 
Stuart and others, there are several. temples and buildings of great. interest, well 
worthy the consideration of the architectural student, connoisseur, and draughts- 
man; particularly the Ionic Temples of Erectheus, Minerva Polias, the small 
Temple on the river Ilissus, the Temple of the Winds, the Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates, commonly called the Lantern of Demosthenes, as well as the 
Choragic Monuments of Trysallus and others; among some of the last-mentioned 
may be collected almost every thing which is great and good in Grecian archi- 
tecture. 

The numerous examples of Roman and: Grecian ornaments, mouldings, bases, 
capitals, and cornices, given in this work, have been selected as specimens of 
the pure style; and are, therefore, recommended,.with some degree of confidence, 
to the attentive consideration of our readers. 

The manner of reducing the Grecian Doric Orper to practice, is defined in 
the representation of the plates; which, we hope, will facilitate the labours of 
those who are anxious to acquire so much practical information as will enable 
them to reduce the order to such proportions, as, under all circumstances, will be 
pleasing and agreeable. 
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REFERENCES TO THE SEVERAL PLATES EXPLANATORY OF THE DORIC. ORDER. 


Orvers, Pirate V.—Fig.1. The entablature and capital of the Roman Doric 
Order, on a large scale, wherein the heights and projections of the respective 
members are correctly proportioned by a scale of modules and minutes, as ex- 
plained in the ‘Theory of the Five Orders, and which method equally applies to 
the lower and upper diameters of all the Orders. 

Fig. 2.—Elevation of half of the attic base, the most esteemed among the 
antient examples. 

Fig. 3.—Plan of the soffit; exhibiting the various ornaments appropriate to- 
the mutules and spaces between. 

Orpers, Puate XI.—Fig. 1. Grecian Dorie Bitabtheur ‘e, accompanied with an 
imitation of one of the capitals of the columns in the Temple of Theseus. 

Fig. 2.—Plan of the soffit in the last-mentioned entablature, showing the mu- 
tules, with the bells, or cireular drops, appertaining thereto. 

Fig. 3.—Plan of the angular trigliphs and the forms of the residue. 

Orvers, Puate XII.— Fig. 1. Grecian Doric Eniablature, showing part of a 
pediment imitated from the Temple of Minerva, at Athens; with one of the ca- 
pitals and bases of the columns appertaining to that magnificent temple. A view 
of the above entablature and capital is also given, under the article of Perspective, 
in this work, by M. A. Nicholsen. ’ 

Fig. 2.—Plan of the soffit, in the above entablature, showing the mutules, with 
the bells or circular drops. 

Orxners, Prats XIII.—Fig..1. Grecian Doric Entablature, showing the appli- 
cation of the ante at the angles of buildings. 

Fig. 2.—The profile of the foregoing entablature and ante. 

Orpers, Puate XIV.—Fig.1. Grecian Entablature, with antique wreaths; 
showing,-also, the application of the ante at the angles of buildings, and as exe- 
cuted in the Choragic Monument of Trysallus, at the foot of the Acropolis, or 
Citadel of Athens. 

Fig. 2.-—Profiles of the entablature and ante, both of which are highly esteemed 
as Grecian examples, for their correct proportions, and decided effects when car- 


ried into execution. 
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PRACTICE OF THE IONIC ORDER. 


‘Tis order is identified as the third in the list of the five antient orders of 
Roman architecture, and is proportioned by Sir William Chambers, as described 
in Orders, Plate 11. The Ionic is the second, also, in the list of the three Grecian 
orders, as described in Plate III. It is necessary that the distinction should be 
made and well known, as there is a difference in the character of the Roman and 
Grecian Ionic, although both are recognized under the same general name. 

The general proportions: of the antient Ionic order, as adopted by the Grecian 
and Roman architects, are nearly alike; but the minutiz and detail are very 
different; which will be presently discovered, by an attentive examination of the 
subsequent plates. 

Among the antients, says Chambers, who always refers to the Roman archi- 
tects, the form of the Ionic profile appears to have been more positively deter- 
mined than that of any other; for, in all the antiques, the Temple of Concord 
excepted, it is exactly the same, and conformable to the description given by 
Vitruvius. 

In Plate V1, of Orders, is represented the design of the antique profile, col- 
lected by Sir William Chambers, from different antiquities at Rome. The height 
of the column is eighteen modules, and that of the entablature four and a half, or 
one quarter of the height of the column, as in the other orders; which is a trifle 
less than in any of the antient examples. The base is attic, as it is in most of the 
Roman antiques, and the shaft of the column may be either plain or fluted, with 
twenty-four or twenty flutings only, as at the Temple of Fortune, the plan of 
which flutings should be a trifle more than semicircular, as in the Temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, and at the Forum of Nerva; because, when so executed, then 
they are more distinctly marked. ‘The fillets, or intervals between the flutes, 
should not be much broader than one-third of their widths, nor narrower than 
one quarter. 
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The ornaments of the capital should correspond with the flutes of the shaft, 
and there should be an ove, or a dart, according to the strict rules of the Romans, © 
over the middle of each flute: but, inthe Roman Ionic volute, described in 
Plate 1X, we have made some deviations from the general rule, and have intro- 
duced the contour and proportions of a Roman Ionic volute, which is considered 
as an improvement upon, Goldman’s and Delorme’s method of describing the 
principal characteristic of this order. It is, therefore, deemed unnecessary to 
enter into further»details upon the) various opinions of different authors, on a 
subject) which: will be best comprehended and felt: by. a comparative view of the 
several \diagrams for describing. volutes. 

‘The: Roman»yvolute-is by some architects preferred; which will be apparent to 
the scientific observer on a cursory. view of the magnificent. street, now leading 
from Carlton/Palace up to, Portland Place, in London. In the ‘Ionic facade, 
opposite» the same palace, the volutes: of the capitals are Grecian, and are 
proportioned»in the manner of those in the small temple on the River Ilissus, 
and as described sin, this) work.:: This capital is justly esteemed; nor can it be 
sufficiently appreciated by those who entertain a true love for architecture. 
It is, therefore; surprising: that, the ingenious architects. employed in the tiew 
street should, in any: part. of \it, have:adopted inferior specimens of the Roman 
Ionic capitals, as inethe quadrangle, opposite the facade before-mentioned. . In 
passing up: the street, however, towards Portland Place, it is observable. that, 
wherever the Ionic order has been subsequently introduced, improvements have 
taken»place in: the adoption and: style of the Ionic capitals, except in the finale 
to the street, which presents to the:eye of the inquisitive spectator a circular 
Ionic portico, terminated by a, fluted conical spire of the same form; the meta- 
phorical intention of which is not clearly understood, unless it is meant to: convey, 
by a well-proportioned geometric figure, a new species of metaphysics, deducible, 
but which’ can be; comprehended only “by: those» who’ ate deeply versed in 
mathematics. ‘The effect. of this spire is stated to be sublime; but what is not 
generally comprehended must be injudiciously applied; and, therefore, we la- 
ment that a magnificent street, so justly distinguished for its picturesque and. 
architectural beauties, should be terminated by a conical finial, in no respect 
correspondent with the bold and intelligent metaphors usually applied by the 
‘Genius of Architecture. 
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The three parts of the Ionic entablature, as represented in Plate VI, of Orders, 
bear the same proportion to each other in this as in the Tuscan order: the frieze is 
plain, as being the most suitable to the simplicity. of the rest of the composition ; 
and. the cornice is almost an exact copy from Vignola’s design, in which there is 
a purity of form, a grandeur of style, and close conformity to'the most approved 
specimens of the antients, not to be equalled in any of the profiles of his com- 
petitors. i 

If it be requisite to reduce the Ionic entablature to two-ninths of the height of 
the column, which on most: occasions is preferable to that of one quarter, espe- 
cially where the eye has been accustomed to contemplate diminutive objects, it 
may be easily accomplished by making the module of the entablature less, by one- 
ninth, than the semi-diameter of the column; afterwards dividing it as usual, and 
strictly observing the same’ dimensions as are figured in the engraved plate VI. 
The distribution of the dentil-band will, in such case, answer very nearly in all 
the regular intercolumniations, and in the extremie angle there will be a dentil, as 
there is in the best examples of the antique. 

In the decorations of the interior of all apartments, where much delicacy is 
requisite, the height of the entablature may be reduced even to one-fifth of the 
column, by observing the same method, and making the module only four-fifths of 
the: semi-diameter. 

The Anwique Tonic Carrrat, not only, in the Grécian but Romain style, differs 
from all others; inasmuch as the front and side forms are not similar. This par- 
ticularity occasions .great difficulty, whenever breaks are introduced in the enta- 
blature, or where the decorations are continued in flank as:well.as in front : for, 
either all the capitals in the returns must have the baluster sidé outward, or the 
angular capital will have a different appearance fromthe rest, neither of which is 
admissible where good taste prevails. 

The architect. of the Temple of Fortune, at Rome, as likewise the scientific 
artist who designed the small temple on the River Ilissus, have each fallen upon 
expedients which, in some degree, remedy the defect above-mentioned. In each 
of those buildings, as well as others, the corner capitals have their angular volutes 
in oblique positions, inclining equally to the front and side, and presenting volutes 
both ways: and, says Chambers, where persons are violently attached to the an- 
tique, or furiously bent on rejecting all modern inventions, however beautiful, this 
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is the only way to gratify them; but, when such is not the case, the angular 
capital invented by Scamozzi, and lately imitated in the circular portico of 
Langham Chapel, may be introduced; for it must be allowed that the distorted 
figure of the antique capital, as represented in Plate XXI, of the Orders, with one 
straight volute and the other twisted, is very objectionable, and far from being 
pleasing to the eye; yet we are of opinion that the Grecian antique volutes, as 
carved at the East-India House, in Leadenhall-Street, at the Saint Pancras new 
church, at the College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and in various other 
public buildings, are worthy of imitation; and therefore we cannot better discharge 
our duty than by recommending the student first to draw all the specimens given 
in this work, and as he proceeds, if opportunities permit, to examine the buildings 
above-mentioned, or such as are of a similar description. 

As the Doric order, says Chambers, is particularly affected in churches and 
temples dedicated to male saints, so the Ionic is chiefly used in such as are conse- 
crated to females of the matronal state. It may, likewise, be employed in Courts 
of Justice, as well as the Roman or Grecian Doric; it may also be introduced in 
libraries, colleges, seminaries, and other structures having relation to arts or 
letters, and also in private-houses, and in palaces to adorn the ladies’ apartments : 
and, says Le Clerc, in all places dedicated to peace and tranquillity. The antients 
employed it in temples sacred to Luna, to Bacchus, to Diana, or other deities, 
whose dispositions hold a medium between the severe and the effeminate. 

The Grecian Ionic specimens of capitals, cornices, friezes, and architraves, are, 
generally speaking, better profiled than those of the Romans: the judicious com- 
poser should, therefore, contemplate the several parts appertaining to each style; 
and, by alternately rejecting and adopting, he will, by degrees, improve his taste : 
but, as regards the bases of the Grecian Ionic order, usually employed in the 
antique, we cannot recommend them, although most slavishly adopted by many 
of our modern practitioners. The attic base of the Romans is the best, sim- 
plest, and most natural; and, wherever applied, is sure to give satisfaction: it is, 
therefore, recommended to the serious consideration of the student. 
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REFERENCES TO THE PLATES APPERTAINING TO THE IONIC ORDER, WHICH INCLUDE 


THE ROMAN AND GRECIAN EXAMPLES. 


Orvers, Puare VI.—Fig.1 represents the entablature and capital of the 
Roman Ionic order, on a large scale, proportioned by modules and minutes. 

Fig. 2 represents the attic base to the same scale, 

Fig. 3.—Plan of one quarter of the capital. 

Fig. 4.—Section of the capital. 

Fig. 5.—Half the elevation of the barrel. 

Orpvers, Puare IX.—The contour and proportion of a Roman Ionic Volute, 
with the appendages; from a description by Mr. R. Elsam, architect, on a 
large scale. : : 

Orprrs, Puate XV.—Fig. 1. The entablature and capital of the Grecian Ionic 
Order, in imitation of the Ionic portice to the small temple on the River Ilissus.* 

Fig. 2.—Half the base. 

Fig. 3.—Half the section of the capital. 

Fig. 4.—Altitudinal scale of the base. 

Orvers, Puare XVI.—Grecian Ionic capital at large, in imitation of the last 
example, by Mr. R. Elsam. 

Orpers, Puare XVII.—Grecian Ionic. capital at large, in imitation of the 
example in the Minerva Polias, at Preene, by Mr. R. Elsam. 

Orvers, Pirate XVIIJ.—Fig. 1. Plan of the Ionic capital from the Temple of 
Erectheus, at Athens. 

Fig. 2.—Elevation of the last-mentioned capital. 

Fig. 3.—Plan of the Ionic capital, from the Temple of Minerva Polias, at Athens. 

Fig. 4.—"levation of the last-mentioned capital. 

Fig. 5.—Diagram, on a large scale, shewing the minutiz of finding the different 
centres for striking the two last described volutes; which, by an attentive exami- 
nation, will teach the inquisitive student every thing which is requisite on the 
subject. 


* An interesting view of this capital is given hereafter,’ under the article of “ Prxsrrcrivx,” from a 
drawing by Mr. Michael Angelo Nicholson. 
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Orvers, Prats XIX.—Fig. 1. Flank elevation of half the Ionic capital, as 
executed in the Temple of Minerva Polias, at Athens. 

Fig. 2.—Section of the same, shewing the barrel of the volute. 

Fig. 3.—Transverse section of the same capital. 

Fig. 4.—Transverse section of the Ionic capital, in the Temple of Erectheus, 
at Athens. 

Fig. 5.—Flank elevation of the same capital. 

Fig. 6.—Section of the same, showing the barrel of the volute. 

Orpers, Pirate XX.—Fig. 1. Grecian Ionic entablature, appertaining to the 
Temple of Minerva Polias, at Athens. 

Fig. 2.—Base of the columns to the above order. 

Fig. 3.—Half the base of the antz to the same example. 

Fig. 4.—Half the capital of the ante to the same. 

Orvers, Prats XXI.—Fig.1. Plan of an angular Grecian Ionic capital, in imi- 
tation of those employed in the small temple on the River Ilissus. 

Fig. 2.—Flank elevation of the capital. 

Fig. 3.—Section of the capital. 

Fig. 4.—Section, showing the barrel of the capital. 

Orvers, Prats XXII.—Fig. 1. An antique Grecian Tonic base. 

Fig. 2.—An antique Grecian Ionic capital. 

Fig. 3.—An antique Grecian Ionic base. 

Fig. 4.—An antique Grecian Ionic capital. 


PRACTICE OF THE COMPOSITE ORDER. 


Correctiy speaking, the Grecians and Romans had but three recognized 
orders; the Composite and Tuscan not having been acknowledged by the an- 
tients: the moderns, however, have ranked the two latter with the three original 
orders, which are the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. It is the practice with most 
authors to give to the Composite the fifth or last place; as being the last invented ; 
and also from being a compound of all the rest, which, of course, ought to be pre- 
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eeded by those which are the simplest. But Chambers has followed Scamozzi’s 
arrangement; it being the most: natural for the orders to succeed each other 
according to their degrees of strength, and in the progression that ought to be 
observed, when they are employed together. 

Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, De Cambrai, Serlio, and Delorme, together with 
other modern architects, have each followed the bias of their own inclinations in 
designing the Composite order: fac-similes, or counter-likenesses, are, therefore, 
seldom to be met with; it is, however, manifest, from an examination of the best 
works, that the order now under consideration is compounded, chiefly, of the 
component parts of the Ionic and Corinthian, without possessing the native sim- 
plicity and elegance appertaining to the two’ latter classical orders. The Com- 
posite is, nevertheless, an order of considerable merit; which, on many occasions, 
will claim a decided preference; and cannot fail to be duly appreciated when 
judiciously-introduced. 

The modern architects, says Chambers, have varied more in this than in any 
of the orders; and De Cambrai observes, that, abandoned by their guide, Vitruvius, 
and left entirely at large, they have all taken different paths, each following the 
bent of his own particular fancy; and among them, Serlio has been the least 
successful; having chosen’ for the model of his entablature that of the fourth 
order of the Coliseum: a composition too clumsy even for a Tuscan order. 
Delorme, however, has followed ‘his example, and has mistaken the fourth order 
of the Coliseum, which is Corinthian, for the Composite; and Palladio, in his 
profile, has imitated the frontispiece of Nero, and corrected its defects with much 
judgement. His architrave is also copied from the same building: but he has 
omitted the beautiful frieze, and‘ has submitted in its place a swelled one, similar 
to the Basilica of Antonius. His entablature is too low, being only one-fifth of 
the column; and it‘is also singular that, although he has made the column more 
slender'than in the Corinthian order, yet his entablature is far more heavy; it 
being composed of fewer and larger’ parts. His capital and base are imitations 
from the arch of Titus, the latter of which is designed without a plinth, as it is 
executed in the Temple of Tivoli, and joined to the cornice of the pedestal, as 
may be observed by reference to Orders, Plate X, on which is also represented 
the capital adverted to, and which has been lately adopted in the hexastyle 
portico, by Mr. George Smith, in the front of Saint Paul’s New School, opposite 
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the east end of the Cathedral; it has been adopted, likewise, at the Bank of 
England, by Mr. Soane. The capital here noticed is described as Corinthian, 
but with more correctness, perhaps, it might be termed a Composite capital ; 
from its being a medium between the Corinthian and Composite referred to in 
Chambers’ orders, which have been followed in this work, that is, as regards the 
Roman principles or style of architecture. 

Vignola’s composition of this order has nothing remarkable about it. The ar- 
chitrave varies but in a very small degree from the frontispiece of Nero, and the 
cornice is nearly the same as the Ionic composed by him; the chief difference 
consisting in the transposing of mouldings and the enlargements of dentils, each 
of which appear to be alterations much for the worse, 

And Scamozzi’s entablature is like Palladio’s; that is, only one-fifth of the 
height of the column; and, being much divided, produces a yery trifling appear- 
ance. The cornice, however, is well composed ; and is also, in a great degree, 
imitated from the third order of the Coliseum. The capital is similar to Palladio’s, 
and the base‘is attic, enriched with astragals in accordance with the Basilica of 
Antonius, 

The engraved design here referred to, in imitation of Chambers’ Composite 
order, is the invention of that learned architect, who states that he has attempted 
to avoid the faults, and to unite the perfections, of those before-mentioned ; but 
how far he has succeeded. is left to’ those who have judgement to discriminate. 
Under any circumstances, however, the student may refer to Palladio, Scamozzi, 
or Vignola, which has been the practice heretofore. . 

The height of the column is twenty modules; the entablature five; the base is 
attic, and its measures are precisely the same as in the Doric and Ionic orders; 
but, as the module is less, all the parts are of course proportionately delicate. 
The shaft is enriched with flutings, which may be either to the number of twenty 
or of twenty-four, similar to the lonic order; for we cannot see any reason why, 
in the different orders, their number should be either augmented or diminished. 
The module being less, the flutes will likewise be less, and correspond exactly 
with the character of the rest of the composition. 

The general effect of the capital is very nearly of the same description as those 
of the moderns; being enriched with leaves, in imitation of the acanthus, as most 
of the antique capitals of the Composite order are. But, as regards the method 
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of tracing the minuti of these capitals, few instructions, it is presumed, will be 
deemed sufficient; the design having been correctly drawn and figured by a very 
accurate draftsman. 

The curves of the abacus are described from the summits of equilateral tri- 
angles; the projections of the volutes are determined by lines drawn from the 
extremities of the astragals to the extremities of the horns of the abacus; and, 
the projections of the leaves are determined by other lines drawn parallel to those 
from the fillet under the astragal. 

The style and manner, says Chambers, of executing these and other enriched 
capitals in the metropolis, is, generally speaking, bad; but it is evident that he 
did not mean, in the aggregate, to accuse our workmen of want of talent or 
capacity; many of them, says he, cannot be excelled in neatness of execution; 
and, perhaps, in point of workmanship, they do, for the most part, eclipse those 
of any other country: but it frequently happens, from the want of liberality in 
their employers, and, in some degree, perhaps, from want of thorough skill and 
facility in designing, that their performances are very insipid, tame, and without 
effect, and by no means expressive of the taste or intelligence intended to be con- 
veyed in the designs which have been ordered to be carried into execution. 

It is, also, to be regretted, that the greatest architects have too much neglected 
the detail ; having directed their attention chiefly to the general disposition of their 
compositions. This neglect, though authorized by some great men, ought not, 
by any means, to be imitated. It is not only the province, but the duty, of the 
architect strictly to attend to the minutest parts, as well as to the most consi- 
derable. Where the entire execution of a fabric is left to his direction, the faults 
that are committed will, of course, be carried to his account; and, therefore, it 
behoves him to be choice and extremely select in employing the ablest workmen, 
and to furnish them with all manner of proper models and precise instructions ; 
in which he will at. once announce the extent of his capacity, and distinguish 
himself from the common herd of those who, without the requisite qualifications, 
arrogate the title of architects. The most masterly disposition, says Chambers, 
incorrectly executed, can be considered only as a sketch in painting, or as an 
excellent piece of music, miserably murdered by village fiddlers, equally destitute 
of taste and powers of execution. 

The Ionic, Composite, and Corinthian, capitals, ‘to be seen in various parts of 
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the new buildings at Somerset-House, London, were copied by the author last 
mentioned, from models executed under his directions at Rome, and imitated, 
both in point of form and manner of workmanship, from the choicest antiques ; 
hence they will serve as guides to those who are anxious to obtain information at 
the fountain head ; and, by a careful examination of them, the student may obtain 
such information as cannot be conveyed by the most powerful language, or the 
most intelligent designs. 

The entablatures of the Composite order, in Plates I. and VII., bear the same 
proportion to each other as the Ionic and Tuscan orders. . The architrave is 
nearly of the same form with those of Palladio and Vignola. The frieze may be 
enriched with foliages in imitation of the antique; but the prominent parts should 
never project more than the uppermost moulding of the architrave under them. 

The cornice is imitated from Scamozzi, and differs from the Corinthian only in 
the modillions, which are square, and composed of two fascias: The soffit of the 
intervals between the dentils should’ be hollowed-out upwards, behind the little 
fillet in front, which is the'case in most of the antiques ; and the incisions produce 
dark shades, tending to mark the dentils more distinctly. From the same reasons 
similar, methods should also be observed in the Ionic and Corinthian orders. The 
roses, in the soffit of the corona, should not project beyond the horizontal sur- 
face ; and care should be taken not to vary them so much as at St. Peter’s, of the 
Vatican, and some modern buildings, because the unity suffers thereby: the mo- 
dillions or dentils might, with almost as much propriety, be varied. It will, 
therefore, be proper, in small compositions, tomake them all alike, as they are in 
most of the antiques; to the end that they may not arrest or occupy too much 
the attention of the spectator, as objects intended: for distinct contemplation ; 
but, simply, as parts of the entire. In larger compositions, they may be of two 
kinds, as in the Long-room of the new Custom-House, in London, designed and 
carried into effect under the direction of Mr. David Laing, an architect not less 
eminent for having planned and executed some good and useful structures, than 
for his excellent tréatise on building, contained in his work, entitled “ Plans of 
Buildiags, Public and Private.” 

In the elegant and spacious room just mentioned, the ornaments in the three 
domical, coved, or vaulted, soffits are of two sorts; but similar in outline and 
dimensions, which occasions much variety, but without confusion; for the flowers 
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succeed each other so rapidly, and are, from their similitude, so immediately and 
well comprehended, that the third impression takes place before the first is in 
any degree removed; so that the same effect is nearly produced by alternate 
successions of the same objects. 

The Romans introduced the Composite order more frequently in theit'):tri- 
umphal arches than in any other buildings; meaning, as ‘Serlio supposes, to 
express their dominion over other nations, the inventors of the orders of which 
this is composed. It may, says Le Clerc, with singular propriety be. used 
wherever elegance and magnificence are to be united; but, more especially, in 
buildings designed to commemorate great and signal events, or to celebrate the 
combined achievements of conquerors and legislators; and, from these reasons, that 
the capitals or other ornaments may be composed of emblems and of allegorical 
representations, in conformity to the customs of the antients;. as appears by 
numerous fragments of capitals and entire members of architecture scattered 
about in different parts of Rome, and elsewhere. 

The entablature of the Composite’ order, as introduced in this work, may be 
reduced to two-ninths of the column; which, to avoid. fractions, we will call 
four modules and one half, by making the module only nine-tenths of the semi- 
diameter; at the same time observing the same’ measures as are’figured in the 
design, in which case there will be a dentil in the outward angle similar to the 
Ionic order. It may also, if required, be reduced to one-fifth, by making the 
module four-fifths of the semi-diameter: but, in cases where it is requisité to 
diminish so much, it will be preferable to adopt the Ionic cornice; which; being 


composed of fewer parts, will retain an air of: grandeur without affecting the 
entire mass. 


REFERENCES TO THE PLATE ON THE PRACTICE OF THE COMPOSITE ORDER, 


Orvers, Puate VII.—Fig. 1. Entablature and capital of the Composite order, 
wherein the heights and projections of the several members are proportioned in 
the manner already described. 

Fig, 2.—The attic base applicable to this order, and similar to the Ionic and 
Doric in proportions. 


Hig. 3.—Shows the plan of the soffit in the entablature, with the manner of 
finishing the modillions. 
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PRACTICE OF THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


Turs order, says Chambers, is suitable and proper for buildings where elegance, 
gaiety, and magnificence, are required. The antients employed it in temples 
dedicated to Venus, to Flora, Proserpine, and the nymphs of fountains; and be- 
cause the flowers, foliage, and volutes, with which it is adorned, seemed well 
adapted to the delicacy and elegance of such deities. Being the most splendid 
of the Five Orders, it is also extremely proper for the decorations of palaces, 
public squares, or galleries and arcades surrounding them; for churches dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, or to other virgin saints: and, on account of its rich, gay, 
and graceful, appearance, it may, with singular propriety, be used in theatres, 
in banqueting-rooms or ball-rooms, and in all places consecrated to festive mirth 
or convivial recreation. i 

It is an uncontroverted opinion, that the fragments of the three columns in the 
Campo Vaccino (the supposed remains of Jupiter Stator) were, when entire, and 
still are, the most perfect compositions of the Corinthian order among the Roman 
antiques; and it is also the opinion of the most learned, that the best example of 
the Corinthian order among the-Grecians, is that which is employed in the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates, commonly called the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
and which capital is introduced in this work: but, independent of that relic, va- 
rious specimens of Grecian Corinthian capitals, as well as columns and bases, may, 
at proper times, be seen among the Elgin Marbles, at the British Museum, in 
London, where the industrious, in search of information, will find ample gratifica- 
tion. The study of these choice remains, now the sole property of the nation, 
will, it is presumed, contribute: more to rouse the imagination of architects, 
sculptors, and painters, than all the books, prints, and drawings, which have been 
published, printed, and made, for the last hundred years. . Let the student, there- 
fore, after having obtained the usual elementary knowledge of architecture, 
advantageously apply his genius and understanding to the consideration of those 
rare and invaluable materials, on which are engraven the talent, learning, history, 
and genius, of the Greeks, in characters which cannot fail deeply to affect and 
influence his imagination. 
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The possession of the Elgin collection is a treasure to the lovers of the Fine 
Arts; nor can the fragments, so judiciously selected, be sufficiently appreciated : 
for, during the few years in which they have been exposed to public view, they 
have produced such interesting and visible changes in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, as cannot fail to impress every susceptible mind with a feeling 
of gratitude, for the liberal sum voted in Parliament to purchase some of the 
most valuable relics of architecture and sculpture in the civilized world. 

Palladio, in his fourth book, where he gives the entire profile at large of the 
three Corinthian columns in the Campo Vaccino, acknowledges that he never had 
seen any work better executed, or more delicately finished; and, furthermore, 
that the parts were beautifully formed, well-proportioned, and skilfully combined.* 
Now, upon an impartial view, with reference to the Grecian and Roman Corin- 
thian capitals, no doubt in the world can be entertained that the Roman Corinthian 
capital is as much superior to the Grecian as the latter Ionic capital is to the 
‘Boman. The absurdity, therefore, of prejudiced minds, in favour of every thing 
which is Grecian, must be manifest: the Romans excelled in some instances, and 
the Grecians in others; it is, consequently, the duty of the student to avoid being 
seduced by, or entirely devoted te, Grecian or to Roman principles: in each style 
there is much to admire and much to condemn. By judicious selections, the man 
of correct taste, possessing integrity of mind, may evince his judgement by con- 
structing, altering, and changing, without violating the doctrine of good taste. 

Vignola’s composition of the Corinthian order is uncommonly beautiful, and, 
without doubt, superior to that of any other master; he having artfully col- 
lected all the perfections of the best originals, out of which he formed an entire 
composition far preferable to any of them. 

The design for the Corinthian order given in this work, from Chambers, differs 
very little from that of Vignola. The column is twenty modules high, and the 
entablature five, which proportions are a medium between those of the Pantheon, 
at Rome, and the three columns of the Campo Vaccino. The base of the column 
may be either attic or Corinthian; each of them are beautiful. Palladio and 

* To afford the amateurs of architecture a full and comprehensive idea of the beauties of the Antique 
Boman Corinthian capital, we have given an interesting engraved view of one of the most approved, from an 
intelligent drawing by Mr. M. A. Nicholson, under the article of “ Pursrecrive,” and to which plate the 


reader is referred, as well as to Orders, Plate VIII, which represents the Corinthian order in detail, as 
proportioned by Sir William Chambers, 
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Scamozzi have employed the attic, enriched: with astragals; but so frequent a 
repetition of the same semi-circular forms in junction, produces but an indifferent 
effect ; as may be observed, in the bases of the columns at the parish church of 
Saint Martin in the Fields, and: in several buildings of the metropolis, in which 
the profiles and forms of: Palladio, good, bad, and indifferent, have been indis- 
criminately employed. 

If the entablature is enriched, the shaft of the column should be fluted, provided 
it is not composed of variegated marble, for a diversity of colours renders even 
smooth, surfaces confused, and ornaments of: sculpture serve only to make the 
confusion greater. . The. flutings may be filled to one-third of the height with 
cableings, as in the inside of: the Pantheon, at Rome, which strengthen the lower 
part of the column, and renders it less liable to damage. But, when the columns 
are not within reach, nor subject to be hurt by passengers, the cables are better 
omitted, as. the general hue of the: shaft will then be the same throughout, and 
appear to be of a piece; but, when parts of the flutes are filled, and the other 
parts left vacant, itis not the case; for the shaft then appears divided, and is 
liable to produce a great defect. 

The capital is enriched witl: olive leaves, as are most of the antiques, at Rome, 
of this order; the acanthus being seldom employed but in the Composite order. 

With respect to the manner of tracing and working this capital, the design, 
with what has been. said) on the same subject in the Composite order, will serve 
as a sufficient explanation. 

The divisions of the-entablature bear the same relative proportions to each 
other asiin the Tuscan, Ionic; and Composite, orders. The frieze is sometimes 
enriched with bas-reliefs, as described in Chambets’s Civil Architecture ; but it is 
more frequently left quite plain. The’parts and ornaments in the cornice are all 
regularly disposed, and perpendicularly over each other. The coffers of the soffit 
of the cornice are square, and'the borders round them equal on all sides, as they 
ave in the arch of Titus, and as Palladio has made them; a precaution neglected 
by Vignola, notwithstanding his usual regularity. . 

The antients, as well as the moderns, have frequently employed the Ionic enta- 
blature in the Corinthian order, as appears by many of the buildings: and this is 
remarkable in the Corinthian portico, erected by Mr. James Gandon, to the en- 
trance of the late House of Lords, in Dublin, now the approche to the Directors’ 
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Court-Room of the National Bank; ‘and, according to Vitruvius, even the Doric 
entablature has been employed upon Corinthian, columns; though, of the latter 
practice, there is not, as we are aware of, any example extant. ‘The same authisr 
furthermore observes, that the Grecians, in their works, never employed the 
dentils under the modillions. It is, however, certain that the Romans were net 
so fastidious or over nice; for, in their most esteemed works, such as the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator, the Forum of Nerva, the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, and several 
others, we observe the dentils under the modillions; and these examples, it is 
presumed, will continue to authorize the same practice. The origin and. history 
of these things are extremely remote, and known to but few, while the general 
effects of such compositions are known to all. If deviating, therefore, from what 
is little known and less felt, will contribute towards the perfection of that which 
all see and all approve, it cannot be justly censured. 

The liberty, however, of deviating from the origin or reason of things, was by 
the antients, and must by us, be exercised with extreme caution; as it opens a 
wide door to whim and extravagance, and leaves a latitude to the composer, 
which often betrays and hurries him into ridiculous absurdities. 

When the modillion cornice is employed. on large concave surfaces, the sides 
of the modillions and coffers of the soffit should tend towards the centre of the 
curve, as in the Pantheon, at Rome; but, when the concave is small, it will be far 
the better way to direct them towards the opposite point in the circumference, 
that the contraction may be the less perceptible, and the parts dependent thereon - 
suffer less deviation from their natural form. The same rules must also be 
observed with regard to dentils, to the abacus, and bases of columns and pilasters, 
and likewise to the flanks of the pilaster itself. But, on convex surfaces, the sides 
of all these should be parallel to each other, for it would be very unnatural, and 
extremely disagreeable, to observe them narrowest where they spring out of the 
cornice, and diverging as they advance forwards, forming sharp angles and a sort 
of mutilated triangular plan, with enlarged solids, and diminished intervals, each 
calculated to destroy the usual proportions and beauty of the composition. 

The entablature to the Corinthian order may be reduced to two-ninths, or one- 
fifth of the height of the column, by the same rules as are given in the Ionic and 
Composite orders: but, where it is rendered necessary, or it is deemed expedient, 
to make the entablature so small as one-fifth, it will be best to substitute the Ionic 
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entablature, as Palladio has done in the peristyle of his Olympic Theatre, at Vi- 
cenza, and in several of his buildings; or else to retrench the dentils of the cor- 
nice, as in one of Serlio’s, and in Scamozzi’s profiles, the part of the cornice under 
the modillion band remaining then composed of only the ovolo and ogee, sepa- 
rated by a fillet, as in the several temples mentioned in Palladio’s fourth book. 


REFERENCES TO THE SEVERAL PLATES ON THE PRACTICE OF THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


Orvers, Puate VIII.—#ig. 1. Represents, on an enlarged scale, the entablature 
and capital of the Roman Corinthian order, proportioned by modules and minutes 
in manner before described by Sir William Chambers. 

Fig. 2.—Represents the attic base and part of the column, proportioned in a 
similar manner to the preceding. 

Fig. 3.—The antique Corinthian base. 

Fig. 4.—An oblique profile of the capital, showing the projection of the leaves, 
by a line drawn from the astragal to the extreme of the volute. 

Fig. 5.—Semi plan of the capital, showing the number and arrangement of the 
leaves, as likewise the segmental curves forming the outlines of the capital. 

Fig. 6.—Plan of the soffit of the entablature, shewing the modillions, and the 
manner of finishing the soffit at the angles. 

Orpsrs, Prats X.—Fig.1. A Roman Corinthian capital, from actual measure- 
ment, copied from the Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli. 

Fig. 2.—Section or profile of the annexed capital. 

Fig. 3.—Plan of the several parts of the above capital and base. 

Fig. 4.—Elevation of the base and part of the cornice of the pedestal on which 
the order stands. 

Orpers, Puate XXIII.—Fig. 1. A Grecian antique Corinthian capital apper- 
taining to a column. 

Fig. 2.—Profile of the before-mentioned capital. 

Fig. 3.—Grecian Corinthian antique capital to an ante. 

Fig. 4.—Profile also of the last mentioned capital appertaining to the same. 

Orpzrs, Puate XXIV.—Fig. 1. Grecian antique base to a Corinthian ante. 

Fig. 2.—Grecian Corinthian capital to an ante. 

Fig. 3.—Grecian antique base to a Corinthian ante. 
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Fig. 4.—Grecian Corinthian capital to an ante. 

Fig. 5.—Profile of the preceding capital. 

Fig. 6.—The base to the Grecian Corinthian pilaster, or ante appertaining to 
the latter. ‘ 

Orvers, Puare XXV.—Fig.1. The entablature and capital of the Grecian 
Corinthian order, imitated from the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, commonly 
called the Lantern of Demosthenes. : 

Fig. 2.--Is a representation of half the base proportioned, as in the preceding 
examples. 

Fig. 3.—Plan of the soffit of the entablature, showing the dentils, &c. 


THE PRACTICE OF PILASTERS, AND THE GREEK ANT. 


Couvumns differ from pilasters in their plans only; the latter being square or 
rectangular, whereas the former are round. 

Pilasters, when accompanied by columns in the Roman style, have their bases, 
capitals, and entablatures, the same as the columns, and their component parts 
are all of similar heights and projections: and, when complete, they are identified 
by the names of Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Composite, and Corinthian, Pilasters.* 

Of the two opposite compositions, says Chambers, the column is, without any 
doubt, the most perfect as well as the most beautiful. Nevertheless, it would beim- 
possible for composers in architecture to dispense with pilasters; and upon most, 
and if not upon all, occasions they may be employed with fitness and great propriety. 
In numerous instances, on various accounts, they are even preferable to columns. 

Pilasters are stated to be of Roman invention; and, doubtless, the composition 
of them is an improvement upon the Greeks, who, instead of them, employed 
what is called the ante; and, says Mr. Joseph Gwilt, very justly, one of the most 
objectionable practices of the day is, the servile imitation of this Greek ante. 
It is, adds he, quite inconsistent with any regard to primitive types, from which 
the Grecian architecture is supposed to have originated. Added to this, their 
application in such very thin laminze against the walls, as could be pointed to in 

* The reader is referred to the following Plates of Orders, for various examples of pilasters and the Greek 
ante, Plates XIII, XIV, XX, XXIV. 
64. ; 6N 
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some pseudo-Grecian buildings about the metropolis, produces a remarkably silly 
and unmeaning effect. 

The Greeks employed these ante in their temples, to receive the architrayes 
where they entered upon the walls of the building; and in most, if not in all, of the 
examples of the antique, the front of the ante is equal in diameter to the upper 
one of the adjacent column; the ante being also of the same width at the top as 
at the bottom, and not diminished as in the Roman examples of pilasters. And , 
these ante, now so much the fashion in the metropolis, are executed, in imitation 
of the originals, equal in one direction to the diameter of the column in front; but, 
in flank, extravagantly thin in proportion to their heights, and neither their bases 
nor capitals bear any resemblance to those of the columns they accompany, and, it 
is supposed, in reference to the Greeks, that the Roman architects, being disgusted 
with the poor meagre aspect of these ante, and the want of accordance in their 
bases and capitals, substituted pilasters in lieu of them; which, being propor- 
tioned and decorated in a similar manner with the columns, are, in the eyes of the 
most thinking and unprejudiced persons, more fitting, applicable, and seemly, as 
tending at once to preserve the unity and harmonious effects of all manner of _ 
architectural compositions wherein Columns and Pilasters accompany each other. 

The compilers of this work are perfectly aware of the strong prejudice in favour 
of Grecian examples of every sort; nevertheless, they conceive it their duty to 
advise the juvenile student against the adoption of whatever appears to be not 
only inconsistent with, but repugnant to, good taste. 

Several authors, says Chambers, ave of different opinions about pilasters and 
their application, and to the end of the world such differences will exist in the 
minds of scientific men upon points of taste. A French Jesuit, says the same intel- 
ligent writer, many years ago, published an Essay on Architecture, which, from its 
plausibility, force, and elegance of diction, went through several editions, and 
operated very powerfully on the superficial part of European connoisseurs. The 
Abbe Laugier, who, it is understood, is the author adverted to, inveighs in the 
strongest terms against pilasters, and against every other architectonic form, ex- 
cepting such as were imitated by the first builders in stone, from the primitive 
wooden huts: as if, in the entire catalogue of arts, architecture should be the 
only one confined to its pristine simplicity, and debarred from any deviation or 
improvement whatever. 
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To pilasters the learned father objects, because they are, in his opinion, nothing 
better than bad representations of columns. Their angles, says he, indicate the 
formal stiffness of art, and are a striking deviation from the simplicity of nature; 
their projections, sharp and inconvenient, offend and confine the eye; and their 
surfaces, without roundness, give to the entire order a tame insipid effect; they 

are not, as he thinks, susceptible of diminution, one of the most pleasing pro- 
perties of columns: and, in his opinion, they never can be necessary. To sum 
up the whole, “he hates them; his aversion was first innate, but it has been 
subsequently confirmed by the study of architecture.” 

Now, as regards the reverend father’s inborn aversion, much need not be said; 
and as to the several other objections, as they consist more of words than 
meaning, on that account they seem not to require argumentative refutation: 
conviction on the face of his own showing is too evident. To assert that pilasters 
are not susceptible of diminution, at.once discovers very little acquaintance either 
with books of architecture or with buildings. Innumerable are thé instances, in 
the remains of antiquity, of their being diminished; and, in particular, when 
associated with columns. They are so in the Temple of Mars the avenger, in 
the Frontispiece of Nero, in the Portico of Septimus Severus, and in the Arch of 
Constantine, at Rome. Scamozzi always gave to his pilasters the same diminu- 
tion as to his columns; Palladio has diminished them in all his buildings at 
Venice; and Inigo Jones has likewise done the same in many of his designs, and 
in particular at Whitehall. 

And if we trace back to the origin, and consider pilasters either as the repre- 
sentation of the ends of partition-walls, or trunks of trees reduced to the diameter 
of the round trunks, but left square for greater strength, the reason for dimi- 
nishing them will, in either case, be manifest. 

It is, also, a strange error to suppose, or to assert, that pilasters are never 
necessary; but that columns will, at all times, answer the same purpose : for, at 
the angles of most architectural fronts to buildings they are indispensably neces- 
sary, both for solidity and beauty. For the angular support, having a greater 
weight to bear than any of the rest, they should be so much the stronger, so that 
its diameter must be encreased, or its plan altered, from the circle to the square. 
The last is certainly the most reasonable expedient; but, chiefly so, as it obviates 
a very striking defect, occasioned by employing columns at the angles of build- 
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ings; which is, that the angle of the entablature is left, as it were, apparently 
suspended in the air without any apparent support; a sight very painful and 
disagreeable in many oblique points of view, and at the same time very unsolid. 

It is customary in most, if not on all, occasions, to porticos and other detached 
compositions, to employ columns at the angles; and it is extremely judicious so 
to do: for, of defects such as those described the least should be preferred ; and 
although, says Chambers, the reverend Father Laugier, whose objections have 
been cited, could not see any reason for rejecting detached pilasters when engaged 
ones are permitted, yet a very substantial reason may be assigned, which is, that 
detached pilasters, in certain oblique views, appear thicker than they do in front, 
and nearly in the ratio of seven to five; but, of course, when seen in front, they 
will appear well-proportioned; yet, with respect to the columns they accompany, 
they never can appear so when viewed upon the angle; as may be observed in 
the colonnades at Burlington-House, in Piccadilly, London; and in the portico of 
Saint George’s, Hanover Square; as well as in the extraordinary applique to the 
front of the new theatre in Drury Lane. 

Engaged pilasters may be employed, and appositely, in churches, galleries, 
halls, and in other exterior decorations, to save room; for, as they seldom project 
more than one quarter of their diameters, they will not occupy near so much room 
as attached three-quarter columns. Pilasters are also frequently introduced, with 
great propriety, in exterior decorations; and, very frequently, to avoid super- 
fluous expense. The effects of this may be observed in many of the splendid 
mansions of the nobility in the metropolis, and in many other towns; at other 
times pilasters accompany columns, being placed beyond them, to support the 
springing of the architraves, as in the Corinthian portico of Saint Martin’s Church, 
London, in which instance the pilasters are continued all round the building, and 
in the intervals between the several loggia porticos, as well as from the latter, up 
to the grand portico in front, allowed to be the most perfect of the description in 
the British Metropolis. Blondel also says, that pilasters may likewise be em- 
ployed instead of columns, to form porticos; but, among the Roman antiques, 
examples of this sort are not to be found. The Choragic Monument of Trysallus, 
at the foot of the Acropolis, may, however, be considered as a Grecian example, 
a fac-simile of which, as'regards proportions, may be seen at the entrance to 
the Rey. Mr. Belsham’s chapel, in Essex Street, leading from the Strand. 
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The proportions of the monument adverted to are very much and justly admired; 
but, as regards the square detached pillar, or pilaster, in the centre, it cannot 
receive the approbation of scientific men when applied as a portico round an 
entrance, the aperture of which is in the centre of the portico applique. 

When pilasters are introduced as chief ornaments in compositions, they should 
always project at least one quarter of their diameters beyond the walls, as Sca- 
mozzi teaches, and as they have been executed by Inigo Jones, at Whitehall; 
which projection produces that degree of boldness requisite in buildings of a 
certain standard, and in the Corinthian and Composite orders is also more regular: 
and, because the stems of the volutes, and the small leaves in flank of the capital 
are then cut exactly through their centres. But, if the cornices of the windows 
should. be continued in the inter-pilasters, which is sometimes the case; or, if there 
should be cornices to mark the separations between the principal and second 
stories, as at the Mansion House, in London; or large imposts of arches, the 
projections must then, and in such cases, be increased; provided they are not 
sufficient to stop the most prominent parts of such decorations, it being extremely 
offensive to the judicious to see several of the uppermost mouldings of an impost 
or cornice cut away perpendicularly, in order to make room for the pilaster, while 
the cornice or impost on each side projects considerably beyond it; as is the case 
in many public buildings of great notoriety. Mutilations should, on all occasions, 
be studiously avoided, as being destructive of perfection, and strong indications 
either of inattention or ignorance. 

When pilasters are placed behind columns and very near to them, they should 
not project above one-eighth of their diameter, or even less, unless there should 
be imposts, or continued cornices, in the inter-pilasters; in which case, whatever 
has been before observed-must be particularly attended to. Where fiutings are 
required to the shafts of pilasters, the same proportions should be followed as in 
the same ornaments to columns. L 
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ON THE 


ANTIENT ARCHITECTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


RECOGNIZED AS 


THE GOTHIC, SAXON, AND NORMAN MODES OF BUILDING. 


To those usually called Gothic architects, says Chambers, we are indebted for 
the first considerable improvements. in construction; there is a lightness in their 
works, an art and boldness of execution, to which the antient Greeks and Romans 
never arrived, and which the moderns, we may almost venture to say, until 
within the last thirty years, did not much comprehend. England contains 
many magnificent examples in buildings of this species of architecture, equally. 
admirable for the art with which they are built, the taste and ingenuity with 
which they are composed. And, says Mr. Gwilt, with equal pungency, there is 
more constructive skill shown in Salisbury and other of our cathedrals, than in 
all the works of the antient Grecian and Roman architects put together. The 
balance of the thrusts of the different arches, the adjustments of thickness in the 
vaultings, and the exceeding small ratio of the points of support in those buildings 
to their whole superficies; and, added to these, the consequent lightness and ele- 
gance of form which they exhibit, leave us not any thing to desire. 

We cannot, therefore, refrain from wishing, with the authors quoted, that 
Gothic structures were more considered, better understood, and in higher estima- 
tion, than they seem to have been in the last century. If as much pains had been 
taken fifty years since to publish the antiquities of England, as the gleanings of 
Greece, the architects of our country would have been, at the present crisis, as 
well informed on the subject of English architecture, as they are at the present 
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time with Grecian and Roman principles. Let, says Chambers, our antiquaries, 
alluding to the Society of Diletanti, encourage. persons duly qualified to under- 
take a correct elegant publication of our cathedrals, and other buildings called 
Gothic, before they totally fall to ruin.* It would be, says he, a real service 
to the arts of design; preserve the remembrance of an extraordinary style of 
building, now sinking fast into oblivion; and, at the same time, publish to the 
world the riches of Great Britain and Ireland, in the splendour of their antient 
structures. It is true, that since the third edition of Sir William Chambers’s 
valuable Treatise on Civil Architectur e, published about thirty-five years ago, this 
desideratum has been in a great measure accomplished by Mr. John Britton, F.S.A., 
the author of “The Antiquities of Great Britain.” The indefatigable exer- 
tions of this gentleman, and the care with which he has endeavoured to perpe- 
tuate, by his works, the remains of our antient architecture, entitle him to the 
gratitude of every lover of the Fine Arts. The descriptions and delineations of 
the cathedrals, now in course of publication, are of the highest class. That which, 
perhaps, would have been done in other countries at the: expense of the nation, 
this enterprising and intelligent antiquarian has nearly completed at his own risk, 
and in the most judicious as well as elegant manner. 

To Mr. Augustus Pugin, also, an eminent French architect, who has been 
upwards of thirty years a resident amongst us in this country, we are greatly 
indebted. The last work published by that ingenious, excellent, and. worthy 
artist upon Gothic architecture, will be perused with pleasure, and eagerly sought 
for by those who are anxious to obtain information at the fountain head. 

To Mr. Cottingham, an ingenious architect of the present day, we are also 


indebted for intelligent plans, elevations, sections, details, and views, of the lady. 


chapel, at Westminster, built at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
work last alluded to contains a variety of useful information, which must prove 
not only interesting to the practical builder, but also to the architectural world 


in general. The chapel last mentioned, is commonly known as Henry the: 


Seventh’s, and is one of the most elaborate Gothic buildings that ever was per- 
formed in this country; and, we believe, cannot be equalled by comparison, or 


* Such a work, by the Society, was commenced some years ago, and conducted by the late antiquary, 
Mr. Carter, but we are not aware of its being completed. Hollar’s Views of our Cathedrals were published 
many years since, but are now very scarce, 
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assimilated to any other in this kingdom, except King’s-College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, the former of which has been lately restored at the expense of the 
nation. 

The Rey. John Milner, D.D. F.S.A., &c., in his “ Treatise on the Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture of England,” endeavouring to account for its origin, recites 
Bishop Warburton’s, we may say bad, success in the attempt; and which, with 
due reverence to the name of the bishop, we present to our readers, to show the 
fertile imagination of the reverend prelate, but without attaching much credence 
tovits authenticity, any more than to the romantic notions in the translations of 
Vitruyius, about the origin of the Five Orders of Architecture. “ When the 
Goths,” says the bishop, “had conquered Spain, and the genial warmth of the 
climate, and the religion of the old inhabitants had ripened their wits, and in- 
fiamed their mistaken piety, both kept in exercise by the neighbourhood of the 
Saracens, through emulation of their service and aversion to their superstition, 
they struck out a new species of architecture, unknown to Greece and Rome. 
For, says he, this northern people having been accustomed, during the gloom of 
paganism, to worship the Deity in groves, a practice common to all nations, when 
their new religion required covered edifices, they ingeniously projected to make 
them resemble groves, as nearly as the distance of architecture would permit, 
at once indulging their old prejudices and providing for the present conveniences, 
by a cool receptacle in a sultry climate: and with what skill and success they 
executed their project, by the assistance of Saracenic architects, whose exotic style 
of building very luckily suited their purpose, appears from hence, that no atten- 
tive observer ever viewed a regular avenue of well-grown trees, intermixing their 
branches over head, but it presently put him in mind of the long vista through 
a Gothic cathedral,’ &c. The pleasures of imagination, it would seem, are not 
less susceptible in the divine than in the poet and the architect; but, where 
such notions as those recited are indulged with extravagance, at the expense of 
reason, it is the duty of scientific men to treat such fabulous excursions of 
fancy as they merit. We should feel pleasure in pursuing the subject, but 
regret that the limits of our work will not permit us to enter into the his- 
tory of Saxon, Gothic, and Norman architecture, further than by the preceding 
general observations, which we hope may tend, in some degree, to the improve- 
ment of the scientific world; and if it should be the wish of our friends and 
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subscribers, this work will be succeeded by a practical treatise on the subject, 


_ illustrating the antient architecture of Great Britain, in practical details of Saxon 


and Gothic doors, windows, battlements, pinnacles, and oriel windows, &c.; at the 
same time, embracing as much general information as will at once enable the prac- 
tical architect to design castellated villas and mansions, as well as churches, 
chapels, and glebe-houses, in their various characteristic modes of building, and 
in strict conformity with the principles of our antient ecclesiastical architecture, 
and such other edifices as, in former times, it was the pride of our ancestors to 
adopt; and which, at the present moment, is rapidly advancing in estimation, 
under the fostering protection of his present Majesty, whose admiration of British 
architecture can be only equalled by such ardent feeling as was manifested by our 
late revered Monarch, George the Third, who, it is presumed, caused, by his 
Royal patronage and adoption of our national style of building, more castellated 
mansions, Gothic abbeys, and baronial castles, to be erected in the different parts 
of ,the United Kingdom, than can be traced, in former times, throughout the 
pages of English History. The antient architecture of our country, therefore, 
being, at the present period, in high estimation, we are of opinion that a work 
of the description above alluded to must be a desideratum, not only to the 
practical architect, but also to the public at large. 

By recent efforts, conducted according to the most approved principles of archi- 
tecture, the face of our country is daily acquiring new beauty. Taste without 
use and solidity is, indeed, of little permanent value; but, when combined with 
truth, it commands, by deserving, universal applause. This, in the present age, 
is verified by the numerous beautiful edifices rising in all quarters, for the pur- 
poses of religion, benevolence, learning, and the enjoyment of mankind; and 
thus we may justly congratulate our country, that the happy art in building is at 
length discovered and practised, by combining elegance with convenience, and 


rendering ornament conducive to accommodation. 
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CHAPTER. XVII. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


DEFINITIONS, 


Der. 1.—Linzar Perspective is the art of representing an object on a plane 
surface in such a manner, that if the eye, the plane, and the object, be duly 
posited with respect to each other, a straight line drawn from any point in that 
object to the eye will meet the picture in the corresponding point of the repre- 
sentation. 

Der. 2.—The plane surface on which the representation is made, is called the 
plane of the picture. 

Der. 5.—The point wherein the eye of the spectator is placed is called the point 
of sight. s 

Der. 4.—The point where a perpendicular, from the point of sight to the plane 
of the picture, meets that plane, is called the centre of the picture. 

Der. 5.—If-a plane be supposed to pass through the point of sight, parallel to 
the plane of the picture, that plane is called the directing plane. 

Der. 6.—An original point, line, or plane, is a point, line, or plane, referred to 
the object itself. 

Der. 7.—The point where a line from the object, produced, if necessary, meets 
the picture, is called the intersecting point of that line. 

Der. 8.—The line in which any original plane meets the picture, is called the 
intersecting line of that plane. 

Der. 9.—The point where any original line meets the directing plane, is called 
the directing point of that line. 
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Der. 10.—A line joining the point of sight and the directing point of an 
original line, is called the director of that original line. 

Der. 11.—The line where an original plane, or its prolongation, meets the di- 
recting plane, is called the directing line of that original plane. 

Der. 12.—A line drawn through the point of sight, parallel to any original line, 
is called the radial of that original line. 

Der. 13.—A plane passing through the point of sight, parallel to any original 
plane, is called the radial of that original plane. 

Der. 14.—The point wherein the radial of any original line meets the picture, 
is called the vanishing point of that original line. 

Der. 15.—The line where the radial of any original plane meets the picture, is 
called the vanishing line of that original plane. 

Der. 16.—The point where a perpendicular, from the point of sight to a vanish- 
ing line, meets that line, is called the centre of that vanishing line. 

Der. 17.—The representation of any object is called the projection of that 
object. 

In order to comprehend more clearly the 
meaning of these definitions, imagine the plane, 
ABC, to represent the plane of the picture 
(Def. 2), O the point of sight (Def. 3), the plane 
ODE the directing plane (Def. 5): F and G ori- 
ginal points, FG an original line, and FGH an 
original plane (Def. 6): Let the original line, GF, 
meet the picture in BI, and’ the directing plane 
in DE; BI is the intersecting line (Def. 8), B is the intersecting point, and D the 
directing point (Def. 9). Again, let OAC be a plane parallel to the original 
plane, FGH, meeting the picture in the line AC, AC is the vanishing line of the 
plane FGH (Def. 15). If the line OV be parallel to the original. line FG, and 
meet the picture in V, V is the vanishing point of the line FG (Def. 14). Let 
FG produced meet the picture in B, and the directing plane in D, B is the inter- 
secting point of the line FG (De/.7), D the directing point of the same line (Déf.-9), 
and OD the director (Def. 10.) If OS be perpendicular to AC, meeting AC in S, 
S is the centre of the vanishing line AC (Def. 16). 
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AXIOMS. 


Axiom 1.—The common intersection of two planes is a straight line. 

Axiom 2.—If two straight lines meet ina point, or are parallel to each other, a 
plane may pass through them both, 

Axiom 3.—The three sides of a plane triangle are in the same plane. 

Axiom 4.—If two straight lines be each intersected by a third, the three lines 
are in one plane. 

Axiom 5.—Every point in a straight line is in the same plane with that 


straight line. 
LEMMA 1. 


If the plane BSO, (see the diagram to ¢heorem 1,) meet the plane AEBD, in the 
line AB, and if from any point O, in the plane BSO, OS be drawn perpendicular 
to AB, meeting AB in S, if OC be drawn perpendicularly to the plane AEBD and 
CS joined, CS is perpendicular to AB. 


THEOREM I. 

A line drawn from the centre of the picture to the centre of the vanishing line, 
is perpendicular to that vanishing line. 

For, imagine AEBD to be the plane of the picture, O the 
point of the sight, and OSB a plane passing through the va- 
nishing line AB, let S be the centre of the vanishing line, and 
C the centre of the picture. Then, since OS is drawn per- 
pendicular to AB, and OC to the planeAEBD, meeting AinC, 
therefore (Lemma 1) OS is perpendicular to AB. Q.E.D. 

Coronuary.—The distance OS, of any vanishing line AB, is the hypothenuse 


of a right-angled triangle, one leg of which is the distance of the picture OC, and 
the other the distance, CS, between the centre of the picture and the centre of the 
vanishing line. 
THEOREM II, 

The representation of a straight line is a straight line. 

For straight lines drawn from any number of points in a'straight line, to a point 
given in position, are all in one plane; and, if this plane be cut by another, the 
common section of these planes is a straight line. 


_ 
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Therefore, straight lines passing from every point in an original line, to the 
point of sight, will cut.the picture ina straight line. 


_ TaEorem III. 

The indefinite representation of a straight line, not parallel to the picture, 
passes through both its intersecting and vanishing points. 

For the intersecting point is the representation of a point in the original line, 
and the vanishing point the representation of another point in the same line, but 
the representation of a straight line is a straight line. (Theorem II.) Therefore, 
the line joining the intersecting and vanishing points is a straight line. 

Cor. 1.—The representations of all original lines, which are parallel to one 
another, pass through the same vanishing point, for only one line can be drawn 
through the point of sight which will be parallel to them all, and that line can 
generate only one vanishing point. 

Cor. 2.—The centre of the picture is the vanishing point of all lines perpen- 
dicular to the picture. 

THEOREM IV. 

The representation of a line parallel to the picture, is parallel to its original. 

For, because the line is parallel to the picture, a plane, which is also parallel to 
the picture, can be drawn through that line: let it be done; and, suppose lines 
to be. drawn from all the points of the original line to the point of sight, these 
lines will form a plane, which is intersected by two parallel planes; but, whena 
plane cuts two parallel planes, their common sections are parallel lines; therefore 
the representation is parallel to the original. 

Cor. 1—The representations of any number of lines parallel to the picture are 
parallel to one another. 

Cor. 2.—The representation of any plane figure, parallel to the picture, is 
similar to the original; for rays that issue from the original to the eye form a 
pyramid, of which the picture is a section parallel to the base; but a section of a 
pyramid, parallel to its base, is similar to the base: therefore, the representation 
of any plane figure, parallel to the picture, is similar to the original. 


THEOREM V. 


The representation of a straight line is parallel to its director. 
65. 6a 
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For the plane that passes through the original line and the eye, will intersect 
both the plane of the picture and the directing plane; but the plane of the 
picture and the directing plane are parallel to each other. Now, the representa- 
tion of the original line is the intersection of the plane passing through the 
original line and the eye, with the plane of the picture; therefore, the repre- 
sentation of the original line is parallel to its director. 

Cor. 1.—The representation of all lines that have the same director are parallel 
to each other. 

Cor. 2.—When the original line is parallel to the picture, the director is 
parallel to the original line. ; 

Cor. 3.—If the director be perpendicular to the directing line, the representa- 
tions of all original lines, which terminate in the directing point, will be perpen- 
dicular to the intersecting line. i 

Cor. 4.—If the director be perpendicular to the directing line, and the plane of 
the picture perpendicular to the original plane, then the representations of lines 
perpendicular to and in the original plane, drawn from the point where the per- 
pendicular meets it, will be in one straight line, perpendicular to the intersect- 
ing line. 

THEOREM VI. 

The vanishing, intersecting, and directing, lines are parallel to each other. 

.For the directing and intersecting lines, being the sections of parallel planes, 
are parallel to each other; and, for the same reason, because the vanishing and 
intersecting lines are the intersections of parallel planes, they are parallel to each 
other. ‘Therefore, the directing and vanishing lines are both parallel to the 
intersecting line; but lines, which are parallel to the same line, are parallel to one 
another: hence the truth of the proposition is manifest. 


THEOREM VII. 

The vanishing points of all the lines in any original plane are in the vanishing 
line of that plane. 

For, since all the original lines are in the same plane, their radials, which pass 
through the point of sight, will also be in a parallel plane; but this parallel plane, 
passing through the point of sight, produces the vanishing line; wherefore all the 
vanishing points are in the vanishing line. 
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Cor. 1.—Original parallel planes haye the same vanishing line. 

Cor. 2.—The vanishing point of the common. intersection of two original 
planes, is the intersection of their vanishing lines. [ 

Cor. 3.—-The vanishing line of a plane, perpendicular to the picture, passes 
through the centre of the picture. 


THEOREM VIII. 
The intersecting points of all lines, in the same original plane, are in the inter- 
secting line of that plane. This is so obvious as to require no demonstration, 
Cor. 1.—The intersecting point of the line of common section of two original 
planes, is the intersecting point of a straight line common to, or in, each plane. 
Cor. 2.—Planes which haye their common section parallel to the picture, have 
their intersecting and vanishing lines parallel to each other. 


PROBLEM 1. 


Given the centre and distance of the picture, with the seat of a point, on the 
plane of the picture, and the distance of the point from its seat; to find the repre- 
sentation of that point. 

Let S be the centre of the picture, and the seat of the point; 2 
draw SO at pleasure equal to the distance of the picture, and let 
5A be drawn parallel to SO, and equal to the distance of the point 
from its seat. Join 6S and AO; and the point a of intersection ” = 
is the representation required. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


For if the triangle OSS, and, consequently, AbS, had been a right-angle; by 
turning the triangles SO@ and 6Aqa round the line Sd, as an axis, till SO and 6A 
become perpendicular to the picture, O would be the point of sight, and A the 
original point. AO would be the visual ray, intersecting the picture in a, which 
would be the representation of the point A (by Theorem II); but the point ais 
the same, whatever he the species of the angle OSA; because the triangles OSa 
and Ada are similar. Hence Sa : ab :: SO : 6A; which proportionality is not 
affected by any change of magnitude that may take place in the angle OS; 
therefore, in all cases, the point a, thus found, is the representation required. 
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Cor. 1.—Hence OS +0A:Sa+ab:: Ab: ba. 
Cor: 2.—By this proposition the representation of any line may be found; for 
having found the representations of any two points in that line, we have only to 


draw a line through the representations thus found. 


PROBLEM 2. 


Given the seat of a line, its intersecting point, the angle it makes with its seat, 
and the centre and distance of the picture; to find the vanishing point and the 
representation of that line, 

Let DE be the seat of the line, D its intersecting point, a 
and § the centre of the picture. 

Draw DC, making with DE an angle, equal to that which 
the original line makes with its seat. Draw SV parallel to >_4 
to DE, and SO perpendicular to SV, making SO equal to the 
distance of the picture. Draw OV parallel to DC, meeting 
SV in V, then’ will V be the vanishing point, OV its distance from the mem of 
sight; and DV the representation of the line proposed. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Imagine the planes OVS and CDE to be turned round on the lines SV and DE 
as axes, till they become perpendicular to the picture; then will O be the point 
of sight, and DC the original line parallel to: OV. V is its vanishing point 
(Def. 14), and, consequently, DV is the indefinite representation: Q.E.D. 

Cor.—Conceive DC to be the original line laid on the picture, by turning the 
plane CDE round the line ED. The representation of any part of it, as AC, may 
be found, by drawing AO and CO as visual rays, intersecting DV in the points 
ac; as the points ae depend only on the ‘parallelism and porportionality of the 
lines OV and DC. 

For. aV.: aD :: VO: DA, and cV : cD::: VO: DC. These analogies arising 
from the similarity of the triangles aVO, aDA; as also cVO and eDC. 


PROBLEM 3. 


Given the representation of a line and its’ vanishing ‘point, to find the repre- 
sentation of a point, whose original divides the original line.in a given ratio. 
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Let AB be the representation of the line whose division @ vy 
is required, and V its vanishing point. Draw, at pleasure, 
VO, and da parallel to VO. Through any point, O, in the 
line VO, draw OA and OB, intersecting da in a and b. 
Divide ab in c, in the given ratio, and draw Oc, intersecting AB in C; then will 
C be the representation required: the original of BC being to the original of CA 
as bc to ca. 


a (aay 4 


DEMONSTRATION. 
OV being parallel to ba, ba may be considered as the original line, and OV as 
its parallel; and, consequently, O as the point of sight, and aO, 40, cO, as visual 
rays, generating the points ABC. 


PROBLEM 4. 

Given the representation and vanishing point of a line, together with a point 

in that representation, to find another point in the representation, which, with 

the one given, shall intercept a line, whose original shall have a given ratio to the 
original of the given representation. 

Let AB be the given representation, V its vanishing ota; and 

€ the point given, which, with another point to be found, inter- : 


cepts the required portion of AV. CS 4 

Draw VO, at pleasure, and let ad be drawn parallel thereto. From any point, 
O in VO, draw OA, OB, OC, meeting ad in the points a,b, and c. Make ed to 
ab, asthe part represented by AB is to the required intercept, and draw Od, 
cutting AV in D; then will D be the required point. For the original of CD is 


to the original of AB as cd is'to ab. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


If OV be conceived as the vanishing line of a plane, passing through the 
original of AV, ad, being parallel to it, may be considered as the representation 
of a line parallel to the picture (Cor. 2, Theor. V.); and, therefore, its parts, 
ab and ed, will have the same ratio as their originals. (Theor. IV.) But, because 
of the vanishing’ point, O, the originals of Oa, Ob, Oc, and Od, are parallel 
(by Cor. 1, Theor. III.) ; wherefore, the original of CD is to the original of AB as 
edtoab. Q.E.D. 
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PROBLEM 5, 

Given the centre and distance of the picture, the intersection and angle of 
inclination of a plane, to find the vanishing line of that plane, with the centre and 
distance of the vanishing line. 

\ Let C be the centre of the picture, and AB the intersecting line D 
of the given plane. 

Draw CO parallel to AB, and equal to the picture's distance. 4 
‘Through C draw AS perpendicular to AB, and make the angle ~A~ 

OSC equal to the inclination of the plane and picture. Draw SD parallel to AB, 
then will SD be the vanishing line required, S its centre, and OS its distance. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Imagine the triangle OCS to be turned on CS as an axis, so that OS may be 
perpendicular to the picture, then O will be the point of sight; and SD being 
parallel to AB, a plane passing along SD and O will be parallel to the original 
plane, passing along the line AB, and inclined to the picture in the angle OSC; 
wherefore SD is the vanishing line required. OS, in that supposition, being 
perpendicular to SD, S$ is the centre, and SO the distance of the vanishing line. 
Q. E. D. 

PROBLEM 6. 

Given the intersecting and vanishing lines; the centre and distance of the 
vanishing line, with a figure in the original plane. To find the representation of 
that figure. 

Method the first.—Let ED be the given intersecting line, 
GH the vanishing line, and S its centre. Draw SO per- 
pendicular to GH, and make SO equal to the distance of 
the vanishing line GH. 

Suppose the space, X, the original plane, to be turned on 
the line ED, as an axis behind the picture, and the plane Y 
to be turned on the line GH, as an axis before the picture, 
so as to be parallel to the plane X. Suppose, now, that AB is an original line in 
the plane X, of which the representation is required. 

Produce AB to meet the intersecting line ED in D, and draw OG parallel to 
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AB, meeting the vanishing line in G. Join DG, and DG will be the indefinite 
representation of AB. Through A and B draw, at pleasure, AC and BC, and, as 
before, find their indefinite projections, FL and EH intersecting DG in the points. 
aand b; then will ed be the definite representation of AB. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Imagine the planes X and Y to be turned round the lines ED and GH, as axes, 
till they become parallel to each other. Then, whatever may be the angle which 
the plane of the picture makes with the original plane, OG will always be parallel 
to AB; and, consequently, D will be the intersecting point of the line AB, G the 
vanishing point, and DG its indefinite representation. (Theor. III.) ’ Also, the 
point a, found by the intersection of FL with DG, is the representation of the 
point A. f 

Method the second:—Suppose AB to be an original line given. Having found 
its indefinite representation, DG, as before, draw OA and OB, intersecting DG in a 
and 5: then will @ and d be the representations of A and B, the extremities of the 
original line AB, and the figure may be completed, as before. 

Method the third, by Directors.—Let EF be 
the given intersecting line, HG the directing 
line, the distance between EF and HG being 
equal to the distance of the given vanishing line. 

Let O be the point of sight in the directing 
plane, HOG, which, at present, for the opera- 
tion, is supposed to be turned on HG, till it 


fall on the original plane. Again, let AB be a 
line in the original plane, which is ‘also:supposéd to turn on the intersecting 
line, EF, till its plane fall on the original plane. | Then, to find the representa- 
tion of AB, 

Produce AB, to meet the intersecting line, EF, in F, and the directing line, HG, 
in G. “Join GO, and draw Fa parallel to GO; then Fa will be the indefinite 
representation of AB, as required. 

If, from the point A, we draw any straight line, AE, asia find the indefinite 
representation, Ea, inthe same manner as Fa was found, then the intersection, 
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a, of these indefinite representations will be the representation of the original 
point-A ; and, in the same manner, the representation, 6, of the original point, B, 
may be found, and the figure completed, as before. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

Suppose the plane of the picture aEF to revolve on the line EF, and the plane 
HOG onthe line HG, as axes, so’as to be parallel to each other; and both elevated 
above the original plane, which is comprehended between the directing and inter- 
secting lines HG and EF. Then O will be the point of sight, F the intersecting 
point of the original line AB, and G its directing point; but, whatever be the 
angles which the plane of the picture and the directing plane make with the 
original plane, they will always be parallel. Therefore, Fa will be the indefinite 
representation of AB, (Theor. V,) and Ea the indefinite representation EA; and, 
consequently, the point a, is the representation of the point A. 


PROBLEM 7, 

The same data being given, as in Problem 6, to find the representation of any 
figure in the original plane. 

Example 1—Let it be required to find the re- 
presentation of the pentagon KLMNP. 

Draw OG, OH, OI, and OV parallel to KL, LM, 
MN, and KP, meeting HG in the points G, H, I, 
and V, which are the vanishing points of the lines 
KL, LM, MN, and KP. 

Produce KL, LM, MN, to their intersecting 
points, Q,R, and T. Draw QG, RH, and TI, inter- 
secting ‘each other in the points J, m, which are the \ 
representations of the points LM. Join OK, ON, intersecting the indefinite 
representations QG, TI, in the points 4 and », Draw kV, which is the indefi- 
nite representation of KP. Lastly, draw OP, intersecting £V inp; and p is the 
representation of P. ; 


The representations of curve-lined figures, are obtained by finding the repre- 
sentations of a sufficient number of points, and joining them neatly by the hand. 
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Example 2, by a Vanishing Point.—Let FV be the vanish- % 
ing line, GE the intersecting line, O the point of sight, and 
the original figure, ABC, a circle. Then the representation 
a of any point, A, may be found thus. 

Through A draw AD, at pleasure, meeting GE in D; and 
draw OV parallel to AD, meeting FV in V. Join DV and ¢ 


AO, intersecting each other in a; then a is the representa- 
tion of the point A. 

In finding the representations of the other points in the A 
circle, much labour may be saved by drawing lines through all the points parallel 
to AD, for then one vanishing point will serve for ascertaining the representations 
of as many points in the original figure as are necessary. 

Or, by a Directing Point, thus:—Let VF be the directing 
line, O the point of sight, and DG the intersecting line, AEB 
the original plane. 

Draw AV, at pleasure, meeting DG in D, and VF in V. Join 
OV, and draw Da parallel to VO, and let OA intersect Da ina. 
Then a is the representation of A. 

And as many points as may be thought necessary may be 
found in the same manner; but much labour will be saved by 
employing the same vanishing point for all the points in the 
circumference. In this case, the indefinite representations will 
be parallel to Da. 


PROBLEM 8. 


To find the representation of any figure in a plane parallel to the picture. 
The representation being similar to its original (by Cor. 2, Theor. IV,) we have 
only to find the representation of one line of the original figure, and on that line, 
as a side, construct a figure whose homologous sides shall have the same ratio 
as those of the original figure. 


PROBLEM 9. 


Given the intersecting and vanishing lines, the centre and distance of the 
vanishing line, with the representation of a figure. To find the original of that 
figure, whose representation is given: 
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Let it be proposed to find the original of the pen- 
tagon klmnp. Produce the sides till they meet the 
intersecting line, in the points Q, R,'T, and the va- 
nishing line in the points G,H,1; and produce kp m 
to its vanishing point, V. Draw OG, OH, OT, OV, 
and QK, RM, IN, parallel to the first three respec- 
tively, meeting in L and M, which will be the 
originals of Zand m. Draw O#% and On, which will 
meet QL and TM in the original points, K and N. ea 
Then draw KP parallel to OV; and let Op be also drawn, meeting KP in P, 


which is the original of p. 
Lastly, draw NP, and we shall have KLMNP the original of é/mmp. 
This problem being the’ reverse of Problem 7, the truth of the construction is 


manifest. 
PROBLEM 10. 


The same data being given, to find the original of one 


representation only. 

Produce I, II, to its vanishing point V; and draw VO. In 
the vanishing line take V3 equal to VO. Join 81, 31, which 
produce to the intersecting points, 1,2. Then will 1,2 be 
the length required of the original I, I. 


PROBLEM 11. 

Given the vanishing line, its centre, and distance, with the representation of a 
line. To find the representation of another line, so that the 0 
originals of the two lines shall contain a given angle. 

Let G1 be the vanishing line, O the point of sight, and ab the ¢ 
representation given. 2 A 

Produce ab to its vanishing point, G. Join GO, and make the a@ 
angle GO1 equal to the given angle, and draw lca, which will be the line 


required. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


This is evident from Def. 14, and from Theor. Ill; for the radials of two 
original lines which form an angle, make an angle equal to that of the originals. 


Then bac is the representation of that angle. 
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PROBLEM 12. 


Given the vanishing line, its centre, and distance, with the representation of 
one side of a triangle, whose species is given. To find the representation of the 
whole triangle. 

Let. ab be the given representation, which pro- 
duce to its vanishing point, at G. Join GO, and 
make the angle GOI equal to the angle, which the 
side of the original triangle, whose representation 
is given, makes with the other side, terminating in 
the same point. Dxaw OH to make an angle equal 
to the obtuse angle of the triangle. Join Hd, which produce to ¢; then will abe 


be the representation required. 


PROBLEM 13. 

Given the vanishing line, its centre, and distance, with the representation of 
one side of any figure. To find the representation of the whole figure. 

Resolve the figure into. as many triangles as it has sides, by diagonals drawn 
from the nearest angle to all the other angles; then find the representations of 
these triangles one after another. m 

This may be done otherwise, by the application of the preceding problems. 


PROBLEM 14. 


Given the centre and distance of the picture, with the vanishing line of a plane, 


to find the vanishing point of lines perpendicular to that plane. A B 
Let AB be the given vanishing line, and C the centre of the pic- 
ture. Through C draw AD, perpendicular, and CO parallel, to AB. © 9 


Make CO equal to the distance of the picture. Join AO; and draw 
OD perpendicular to AO. Then D is the vanishing point of the 


lines required. 


D 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Suppose the triangle AOD to be turned round AD, as an axis, until its plane 
becomes perpendicular to the plane of the picture. This done, the plane, passing 
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through the point of sight O, and the vanishing line AB, will be parallel to the 
original plane; and the line OD will be perpendicular to this plane, passing 
through the point of sight, and, consequently, will be parallel to lines which are 
perpendicular to the original plane. Therefore D is the vanishing point of 
these lines. 

Cor.—The original plane is perpendicular to the picture, when the vanishing 
line AB passes through its centre. In this case, the vanishing point D will be 
infinitely distant, and the representations sought, perpendicular to AB. 


PROBLEM 15, 

Given the centre and distance of the picture, with the vanishing point of pa- 
rallel lines. To find the vanishing line of a plane, whose original is perpendicular 
to the original parallel lines. 

Let C be the centre of the picture, and D the vanishing point of 7, B 
parallel lines. 

Through C draw DA, and let CO be perpendicular to DA. Make c 0 
CO equal to the distance of the picture. Join DO; draw OA per- 
pendicular to DO; and, through A, draw AB parallel to CO. Then 
AB will be the vanishing line required, A its centre, and OA its 
distance. » 

This construction necessarily follows from the preceding problem. 


PROBLEM 16. 


Given the centre and distance of the picture, with the vanishing line of parallel 
planes. To draw through a given point another vanishing line of a ‘plane which 
is perpendicular to that plane, whose vanishing line is given; and to find the 
centre and distance of the vanishing line thus drawn. 

Let AB be the given vanishing line, C the centre of the picture, « 
and E the given point. dl 
Find (by Prob. 14.) the vanishing point D, of lines perpendicular 

to the original plane, whose vanishing line is AB. 

Join DE, which is the vanishing line required. Draw CF per- 
pendicular to DE, meeting it in F, and F is the centre of the vanish- 
ing line DE (by Theor. 1). v 
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With CF, as a base, and the distance of the picture as a perpendicular, draw 
a right-angled triangle; then the hypothenuse is the distance of the vanishing 
line required. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Because the plane, whose vanishing line is required, is perpendicular to the 
other, whose vanishing line is given, its vanishing line must pass through the 
point D. Q.E.D. 


PROBLEM 17. 


Given the centre and distance of the picture, the vanishing line of the common 
intersection of two planes, inclined at a given angle, and the vanishing line of 
one of them, to find the vanishing line of the other. 

Let C be the centre of the picture, BG the given va- Re amy 
nishing line of one of the planes, B the vanishing point 
of their common intersection, and H the angle of their 
inclination. 


Find the vanishing line, GD, of planes perpendicular we 
to the lines whose vanishing point is B, (by Prob. 15,) Ke . | / 
and let that vanishing line cut the vanishing line given \ ™ Ms 
in G. In GD find the point E of lines, making a given angle, H, with the lines 
whose vanishing point is G, (by Prob. 11,) that is, in BCF, which is perpen- 
dicular to GFD; make FP equal to the distance of the vanishing line, GD ; and 
draw PG and PE, making the angle EPG equal to H; and draw BE, which is the 
vanishing line required. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Draw CA perpendicular to BF, and equal to the distance of the picture, and 
join AF and AB; then will AF be equal to FP. Imagine the triangle, BAF, to be 
turned on BF, until its plane be perpendicular to the picture. Imagine, also, the 
triangle, GPE, to be turned round GE, until FP coincide with FA; and the 
planes BPG, DPB, will be parallel planes of the originals, whose vanishing lines 
are BG, GD, DB. Q. E. D. 
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EXAMPLES. 


In the application of Perspective to figures in the original plane, to save repeti- 
tion in describing the diagrams, VL is the vanishing line, IN the intersecting line, 


‘C the centre of the picture, in the vanishing line VL. CP is drawn perpendicular 


to VL, and equal to the distance of the picture. 

The space below the intersecting line, IN, is supposed to be the original plane. 
The space above the vanishing line, VL, may either be considered as a continuation 
of the picture upwards, or the plane which passes through the eye parallel to the 
original plane. ; 

Ex. 1—To find the representation of a point A. (Fig. 2, Plate V.*) 

In CP make PD equal to the height of the eye. Draw Af towards D, meeting IN 
inf Through A draw any line, AT; and draw Pa parallel thereto, meeting the 
vanishing line ina; and joinIa. Draw a perpendicular to IN, from J; to meet Ia; 
and the point of intersection will be the representation of the original point A. 

Here the point D is used as a directing point; and where it appears in the 
subsequent diagrams, it is used for the same purpose. 

Ex. 2.—To find the vanishing point of an original line, AB. (Fig. 2.) 

Draw Pa parallel to AB, meeting the vanishing line in a; then a is the vanishing 
point required. ~ 

Ex. 3.—To find the intersecting point of a given line, AB. (Fig. 2.) Produce 
BA to meet the intersecting line in I; then 1 is the point required. 

Hx. 4.—To find the indefinite representation of the line AB. (Fig. 2.) Find 
the vanishing point a, (as in Example 2,) and the intersecting point d, (as in 
Example 3.) Join ad, and ad will be the representation required. 

Hz. 5.—An original line, AB, (Fig. 2,) a point in that line, and the indefinite 
representation, ad, being given; to find the representation of the point. 

Draw Af towards D, meeting the intersecting line in f, and draw fa perpen- 
dicular to IN, meeting the indefinite representation ad in a; then ais the repre- 
sentation of the point A, as required. 

Hence we may find the representation of a line, AB, limited at both ends. 

x. 6.—To find the representation of any plane figure. 


* This plate has been numbered V, by mistake, It is, properly, Perspective, Plate 1. Hence, VI. should 
be IL, &c, 
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Find the indefinite representation of all the sides, and the space enclosed by 
these representations will be the representation of the figure. 

Figure 3 shows the representation of a triangle: jig. 4 the representation of a 
square; and fig. 5 the representation of a hexagon. 

Ex. 7.—To find the representation of a circle. (Fig. 6.) 

Find the representation, abcd, of a square, circumscribing the circle; draw the 
diagonal of the trapezium, which represents the square ; find the representation of 
two lines, touching the circle in E and F: and the representations, e and f, of 
these points, with the intersection of the two diagonals of the trapezium, is in the 
representation of the circle. Draw a line to each vanishing point of the square, 
through the representation of the centre, to cut or meet each line of the repre- 
sentation of the sides. 

Through the four points of the trapezium, and the two points e and_f, describe 
an ellipse, which will be the representation required. 

Ex. 8, fig. 7, shows the representation of a circle, by drawing parallel lines 
through the figure, and finding the indefinite representation of these lines, with 
the representations of the points where the parallels cut the original circle. An 
ellipse being described through the points thus found, will be the representation 
of the circle. 

Ex. 9.—Fig.1, pl. VI, exhibits the representation of a rectangular block, as 
it would appear if placed on the ground, and also as it would appear if placed 
above the level of the eye. The heights are set off on the perpendicular, fe, from 
the intersecting point, e. 

Ex. 10.—To find the representation of a square pyramid. 

Let ABCD, (jig.2,) be the plan. Produce DA to its intersecting point e, and 
draw gf parallel to DA. Find the representations of the sides AD and AB by the 
preceding examples. From the centre of the plan, g, draw a line to the directing 
point D; and from the point where this line cuts the intersecting line, IN, raise 
an indefinite perpendicular; also, draw 4,f perpendicular to IN, and equal to the 
height of the pyramid. From /, draw a line to the vanishing point V, cutting the 
indefinite perpendicular in g; then g is the vertex of the pyramid; and join gd, 
ga, and gb, which will complete the representation. 

Ex. 11.—To find the representation of a frustum of a square pyramid, jig. 3. 

Find the representation of the entire pyramid, as in the last example; and let 
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efgh be a plan of the top of the frustum. Draw ef to its intersecting point m, 
and make mn perpendicular to IN, and equal to the height of the frustum. From 
n, draw a line to the vanishing point V, which will give ef, the edge of the frus- 
tum; and from / draw, to the other vanishing point, L, the line,g, which com- 
pletes the frustum. 

Ex. 12.—To find the representation of a cone, fig. 4. 

Find the representation of the base, as in the example (jig. 6, pl. V.); and the 
representation of the vertex, as (in Hxample 10.) Then join om and on, which 
complete the picture of the cone. 

Ex, 18.—Fig. 5, plate VI, is a representation of a wall, with » semi-octagon 
tower projecting from it. Towers of this kind are very common in Gothic 
buildings. 

Ex. 14.—Fig. 6 shows an example of a round tower joining a straight wall. 

These two examples may be considered as exercises of the application of the 
rules already given. 

Ex. 15.—To find the representation of a flight of returning steps, (Fig. 1, 
plate VII.) 

Produce the lines that form the boundary, and the lines that divide the steps on 
the plan to their intersecting points, e,f, g, and find the vanishing points of these 
lines. From the points e,f, , draw perpendiculars to the intersecting lines. On 
each of these perpendiculars set the respective heights of the steps, and draw 
lines from the extremities of each to the vanishing point. 

Find the termination of each face by the perpendicular lines, as seen in the 
figure, and also the yanishing point of the other side, Draw lines to this point 
from the corners of the faces, which lines will represent the heights. Find the 
terminations of these faces; then the returning lines being drawn to each vanish- 
ing point, will complete the representation of the steps as required, 

Ex, 16.—Fig. 2 is the representation of a flight of steps, with kirbs at the ends. 
The perspective heights are found, by finding a section of the steps on the plane 
of the picture, and the lengths are found by the directing point D. 4 

Ex. 17,—Fig. 3 is the representation of a square tower. The first thing to be 
done is to find a section of the face, as shown by a dark line. Set the heights of the 
door and windows upon this line, and draw lines from all the points of the section 
to the vanishing points of that side of the plan. By this mean, all the projecting 
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parts, as cornice and plinth, will be found. Then, having found the perspective 
breadth of the front, the terminations of the cornice, and breadth of the windows, 
the front will be finished. 

The return end will be found in a similar manner to the last two examples. 

' Ex. 18.—To find the representation of a tower and spire. 

Our first object is to find the representation of the rectangular part, and on this 
draw the perpendicular lines that represent the angles of the octagon. Produce 
DA, (fig: 4,) on the plan, to L, its intersecting point. Draw LU perpendicular 
to. IN. Set off the height of the tower and pediment on LU: Draw lines from 
these heights to the vanishing point V.\. As the vertex of the pyramid is not in 
the same plane with the front, draw YP through the centre of the plan, parallel 
to the front line AD, meeting IN in P.) Draw PR perpendicular to IN. Set 
the height of the spire from the ground on PR, and draw RY. Draw a ‘line 
from Y to D, meeting IN; and, from the point of meeting, draw a perpendicular 
to the intersecting line, and the point where it meets RV is the vertex of the 
pyramid. 

The sides of the spire are found by drawing lines from points in the lines, 
ad, ad, which represent the angles on the plan. 

Ex, 19.—Fig. 5 represents an arcade, or range of arches.. The pillars are 
drawn, like as many square towers, of a certain height. ‘The arches are found by 
circumscribing a rectangle on each, drawing the diagonals, and making the 
heights of the points, 7,qg,m,/, double the heights of the arches; then drawing 
lines to each of these points, from the chord line of each arch, to cut the diagonals. 
The elliptic heads will pass through these points, and through the points where 
the perpendiculars meet the top side of the representation of the rectangle. 

The circular heads of the inner face are drawn in the same way. The cornice 
and plinth are drawn as in the square tower, figure 3. 

Ex. 20.—Fig. 6 exhibits the representation of a square tower, consisting of 
different stages. Of this nothing can: be said more than what has already been 
explained, and what will be understood by the lines in the drawing. 

Ex. 21.—Plate VIII shows the representation of a denticulated cornice. The 
profiles of the mouldings, in the representation, are found by means of the section, 
in dark lines, and the terminations, or lengths, are found as in the preceding 


examples. In this example the plan is above the representation; an arrangement, 
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which shows the relations of the lines in a more evident manner, and which, in 
some cases, is more convenient than placing it below. 

Ex. 22.—Plate 1X exhibits the representation of a house, with a cantailiver 
cornice. 

The heights of the mouldings and pediment are found from the line of heights, 
which is the intersection of a plane passing through the ridge of the roof: the 
heights of the steps may also be found from the same. The vertical lines which 
terminate the fronts, the breadth of the windows, and the chimney shaft, may be 
found from the plan, which is placed above the perspective drawing for the con- 
venience of drawing the perpendiculars, from the intersecting line, AD, to the 
several terminations of the representation. 

Through the oblique lines of the pediment may be drawn the two ends of each 
inclined cornice. They will, however, be more elegantly found by means of 
‘Problem 14. 

Ex. 23.—Plate, Perspective Grecian Doric. This plate is a representation of 
the Grecian Doric capital and entablature in perspective, with a geometrical 
outline of the mouldings. It illustrates the use of perspective, in showing the 
manner of finishing the parts of this chaste and simple order, in a case where it is 
difficult to render it intelligible by geometrical drawings alone. A good perspec- 
tive representation has nearly the same advantages as a model in such cases. 

Lv. 24.—Plate, Ionic Capital in Perspective. This is another example of the 
use of perspective in elucidating the disposition of parts, which are often not 
clearly understood by those who have not an opportunity of examining good 
specimens of the orders. 

Ex. 25.—Plate, Corinthian Order. It is evident from the principles of Per- 
spective, that there is only one point from whence a picture can be seen in its 
true form, and that point is the point of sight. (Def. 3.) If the point of sight be 
made too near to the plane of the picture, the eye cannot take in all its parts at 
once; and, consequently, the picture cannot produce an agreeable effect as a 
whole. The representation is also distorted and unnatural, from the parts di- 
minishing too rapidly. The distance of the point of sight, from the plane of the 
picture, which is best suited to the power of the eye, is between two and three 
times the breadth of the picture. The distance most commonly adopted by 
artists of taste, is about two and a half times the breadth. 
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PROJECTION. 


Tur most useful kinds of architectural drawing depend upon the Theory of 
Projection, and, consequently, its principles ought to form a part of that stock of 
knowledge which is essential to a student in architecture. 

Some of the principles of projection are so easily comprehended, that they are 
acted upon without previous study; others are so difficult, that few ate com- 
petent to apply them. For example, the plan of a building is.a projection of it 
on a horizontal plane; and an elevation of a building is its projection ona vertical 
plane. In these simple operations no difficulties occur; but there are many cases 
which arise in carpentry, joinery, and masonry, where a profound experience in 
projection is required. 

To a workman, skill in projection is a great acquisition ; it sgh him to form 
a clear conception of intricate forms, and to foresee how different parts will join 
or connect with each other. It enables him to understand drawings and designs 
with readiness, and to work to them with certainty and accuracy, 

The doctrine of shadows depends on the principles of projection, and the 
advantage of knowing how to shadow properly is so evident that we need not say 
more on the subject. 

But there is another application of the art of projection which is less generally 
understood, that is, as a mode of representing such objects as are always carica- 
tured in attempting to draw them in perspective. To this class of objects belong 
all small models, machines, pieces of furniture, and the like; for such objects, 
projection is the most simple and convenient mode of representation. 

Maps and plans, of various kinds, are drawn by the rules of Projection; and 
the use of these rules is extensive in many arts and sciences. We shall, however, 
confine ourselves to its principles and application to architectural subjects. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


1.—If a perpendicular be let fall from a point toa plane, the place where the 
perpendicular meets that plane is the projection of that point. 

Hence, as lines, surfaces, and solids, may be conceived to be composed of 
points, they may be projected upon a plane. 

2.—A plane of projection is that plane on which the projection is to be made. 
It is also called the plane of representation. 

3.—When a projection is made on a horizontal plane, it is called the plan of 
the object. ) 

4—When the projection is made on a vertical plane, it is called the elevation of 
the object. i 

5——When the projection exhibits an object, as it would appear if cut by a 
vertical plane, the representation is called a section. 

6.—A primitive plane is that which contains a point, a line, or a plane: surface, 
of a given object, 


PROPOSITION. 


The projection of a straight line is a straight line. If the given straight line 
be parallel to the plane of projection; it‘is projected into an equal straight line; 
but, if the given line be inclined to the plane of projection, the given straight line 
will be to'its projection, as the radius is to the co-sine of the angle of inclination. 

Solution.—Let a plane, perpendicular to the plane of projection, pass through 
the given straight line. The intersection of that plane, with the plane of projec- 
tion, will be a straight line, (uclid, 3 prop., XI book,) and (Def. 1,) the intersec- 
tion contains the projection of the given line. 

From each extremity of the given line, AB, (fig. 1, pl. I,) let fall a-perpendicular 
to the intersecting line, IL; then, the part of that line, intercepted between the 
perpendiculars Aa, Bd, is the projection of the given line. If the given line be 
parallel to the plane of projection, then, because the perpendiculars are parallel to 
each other, and the given line parallel to the intersecting line, the projection must 
be equal to the given line: If the given line be inclined to. the plane of pro- 
jection, and AB, (jig. 1,) be that line, IL the intersecting line, and ad the 
projection intercepted between the perpendiculars A@ and Bd. Draw BC pa- 
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yallel to IL, and the angle ABC will be equal to the angle of inclination of the 
given line to the plane of projection. Now AB being the radius, BC, or its equal, 
ba, is the co-sine of the angle of inclination; therefore AB is to ad as the radius 
is to the co-sine of inclination. 

Cor. 1.—The projection of a straight line, perpendicular to the plane of pro- 
jection, is a point. 

Cor. 2.—If several straight lines, haying the same inclination to the plane of pro- 
jection, be projected, each of the originals will have to its projection the same ratio. 

Cor. 3.—A plane angle, parallel to the plane of projection, is projected into an 
equal plane angle. 

Cor. 4.—A planeangle, inclined tothe plane of projection, is projected into an angle 
of which the sine is reduced in the ratio of the radius to the co-sine of inclination. 

Cor. 5.—Lines which are parallel in the original are parallel in the projection. 

Cor. 6.—Any plane figure, parallel to the plane of projection, is projected into 
an equal and similar figure. 

Cor. 7.—The area of any plane figure is to the area of its projection, as the 
radius is to the co-sine of its inclination to the plane of projection. 

Cor. 8.—The projection of a circle inclined to the plane of projection is an 
ellipse, of which the transverse diameter is equal to the diameter of the circle; and 
the conjugate diameter is to the diameter of the circle, as the co-sine of inclination 
is to the radius. 

PROBLEMS. 

Prosiem 1.—To find the projection of a point, situate in a plane inclined to 
the plane of projection in a given angle. 

Let IL (fig. 2) be the intersecting line of the two planes, and A the given point, 
From A draw Aa perpendicular to IL. Make wVa equal to the angle of inclina- 
tion of the two planes, and Vw equal to VA. From w draw a line parallel to IL, 
intersecting Aa in a; then a is the projection of the point A. 

Illustration.—Conceive DLIC to be the plane of projection, and LEFI the 
plane, containing the point A; and that these planes turn on the line IL as an 
axis. Also, let the triangle Vaw turn on the line aV, as an axis, till it be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of projection DI, and turn the plane EI on IL, as an axis, till 
AV coincides with wV; then awis obviously a perpendicular from the plane of 
projection to the given point; and therefore a is the projection of A. 

68. 6x 
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Remark.—It is often necessary in practice to make all the projections of an 
object on the same sheet of paper, or on the same area; therefore, we conceive all 
the planes to be spread out, or laid flat in one and the same plane; and, when we 
wish to consider them in their true positions, we imagine them to revolve on 
their intersecting lines as axes. It is for this reason that Monge, a celebrated 
French author on this subject; very properly recommends that the intersecting 
lines should be drawn in a distinct manner. 

Prosiem 2.—To find the projection of a line situate in a plane, inclined to the 
plane of projection in a given angle. 

Let IL (figures 3 and 4,) be the intersecting line of the two planes, and AB the 
given line. From the extremities of AB draw Aa and Bé, perpendicular to IL. 
Make 6Vw equal to the angle formed by the planes, and find the projection of the 
point B, (as in Problem 1.) Then, if the line be inclined to the intersecting line, 
(as in jig. 3,) produce AB, till it meets the intersecting line IL, in L. Join L4, 
and ab will be the projection of AB. 

If the given line be parallel to IL, (as in fig. 4,) from 6, found as before, draw 
a line, parallel to IL, meeting Aa in a, and aé is the projection of AB. 

Prosiem 3.—To find the projection of a plane curve, situate in a plane, which 
is inclined to the plane of projection in a given angle. 

Let IL (fig. 5) be the intersecting line of the two planes, and ABCD points in 
the curve, the number of which may be increased at pleasure. Draw a line, ACL, 
to touch the curve at C; and find the projection of this line, and of the points 
G, H, where it is crossed by lines drawn from D and B to V. Draw Dd, Cc, and 
B&, perpendicular to IL; and from V draw AV, g'V, produced to meet the perpen- 
diculars in @ and 6; then the points a,6,c,d, are the projections of the points 
A, B, C, D, in the curve; and a curve drawn through aded will be the projection 
required. 

Another Method.—Let IG, (fig. 2, plate II,) be a line drawn in the same plane 
with the curve, and let HI be the projection of that line, found by Pred. 2. 
From any point, A, in the curve, draw a line parallel to IL, cutting it in #. Make 
kn and Aa perpendicular to IL, the former meeting HI inm. From » draw a line 
parallel to IL; and the point a, where it meets Aa, is the projection of the 
point A. The projections of any other points, B,C, D, E, being found in the same 
manner, the curve drawn through them will be the projection of the given curve. 
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Prozsiem 4,—To find the projection of a plane angle situate in a plane, which 
is inclined to the plane of projection in a given angle. 

Let IL (fig. 6, plate 1,) be the intersecting line, and ABC the given angle. 
Determine the projections of the lines AB, AC, by Prod. II.; and the angle abc 
will be the projection of ABC. 

The projection of a plane triangle is found in the same manner, being completed 
by joining the points dc, as shown by dotted lines in the figure. 

The projection of a parallelogram is also effected in a similar manner. For let 
the angle ABC, (fig. 7,) be projected by the last problem; and draw ad parallel to 
be, and de parallel to ab; then abcd is the projection of the parallelogram ABCD. 

Prosiem 5.—To find the projection of a pentagon, situate in a plane which is 
inclined to the plane of projection in a given angle. 

Let the pentagon, ABCDE, (jig. 8,) be described by Problem 13, of Practical 
Geometry, and project the side AE by Problem II. Produce ED, AD, BD, and 
BC, to the intersecting line; and from the points of intersection to a, draw ae 
and ad; also, from the points of intersection, draw dé parallel to ea, ed parallel 
to ae, and be parallel to ad. Join ab; and the figure, abcde, is the projection of 
the pentagon ABCDE. 

Prosiem 6.—To find the projection of a circle. 

Let IL (jig. 1, plate II,) be the intersecting line, and HI the projection of any 
line, GI. Perpendicular to 1L draw lines, Aa, Dd, &c. from as many points in the 
circle as may be considered sufficient ; and from the same points draw lines parallel 
to IL, to meet the line GI. From the points where these parallels meet GI, draw 
lines perpendicular to IL to meet IH; and parallels to IL, drawn from the points 
of intersection in IH, will meet the perpendiculars Aa, Dd, &c. in the points 
a, d, b, &c. in the projection, corresponding to the points ADB, &c. in the circle. 

Since the projection of a circle is an ellipse, (Cor. 8,) it will be sufficient to find 
the projection of the diameters, AC and BE; and on these diameters describe an 
ellipse by any of the methods given in our Practical Geometry. (See Prob.D, p.71.) 

Prosiem 7.—To find the projection of a line perpendicular to a plane, of which 
the position is given. 

Let IL be the intersecting line, (fig. 9, plate I,) and A the point in the given 
plane, to which the line is perpendicular. Draw Ad perpendicular to IL, and 
make aVw equal to the angle the given plane makes with the plane of projection; 
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also make Vw equal AV. Let BD, drawn perpendicular to Vw, be the given line; 
and from B and D draw lines parallel to IL, cutting Ad in the points 6 and d; 
then 4d is the projection of the line BD. 

Prosiem 8.—To determine the projection of a line, which is inclined in a 
given angle, to a plane, of which the position is given. 

Let AB (fig. 10,) be the given line, and BAC its inclination to the primitive 
plane. Make BC perpendicular to AC, and AC is its projection on the primitive 
plane. Let cVw be the angle, which the primitive plane makes with the plane of 
projection, and find the projection of the line AC, by Problem II. Make wx 
perpendicular to wV, and equal to BC; and from x draw a line parallel to IL, 
meeting the perpendicular C4 in b. Join ad, and it is the projection of AB. 

Prosiem 9.—To determine the projection of a triangular pyramid, (fig. 11.) 

Let the pyramid stand upon a plane, which is inclined to the plane of projec- 
tion, in the angle oVw, and let zy be its perpendicular height, and ABC the plan 
of its base. Project the plan of the base, by Problem 4, and draw Dd perpen- 
dicular to IL. From « draw a line parallel to IL, cutting Dd in d; then dis the 
projection of the vertex of the pyramid; and join de, da, and db, and it com- 
pletes the projection of the pyramid. 

Prosiem 10.—To determine the projection of a rectangular prism, (figs. 3 and 4.) 

Figure 3 supposes the primitive plane to coincide with the upper end of the 
prism; and jig. 4 supposes the primitive plane to coincide with the base of the 
prism; but the process is the same in both cases. 

Let ABCD represent the end of the prism which is given, and find its projec- 
tion, abed, by Problem 4. Also, find the projection by, of the angle or arris of 
the prism, by Problem 7, XY being the height. From the point y, draw lines 
parallel to bc and ba, and complete the parallelogram yxwz, in fig. 3. 

ProsieM 11.—To determine the projection of an oblique prism, (fig. 5.) 

Let EGH be the inclination of the arris of the prism to its base, and BF the 
projection of that arris on the primitive plane. Find the projection of the base, 
ABCD, by Problem 4, and the projection of the arris by Problem 8, and complete 
the representation, as in the last Problem. 

Prosiem 12.—To determine the projection of a right cylinder, (fig. 6.) 

Find the projection of the base by Problem 6, and the projection of its altitude 
by Problem 7, as indicated by the figure. 
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SHADOWS. 


Tue Theory of Shadows is founded on the supposition that light is propagated 
in straight lines. This’ supposition is not strictly true; but it does not sensibly 
differ from the truth in any case where we have occasion to apply it in finding 
shadows. 

As shadows from artificial lights are seldom introduced in architectural draw- 
ings, we propose to confine our rules to those produced by the sun; and the sun’s 
rays may be considered parallel to one another in consequence of its immense 
distance, compared with the distances of any objects on the earth’s surface. 


DEFINITIONS. 


1.—Those parts of a body which receive the direct rays of the sun are said to 
be in light. 

2.—Those parts of a body which do not receive the direct rays of the sun are 
said to be in shade. 

3.—That part of a surface which is deprived of light, by another body inter- 
cepting the sun’s rays, is said to be in shadow. 

The doctrine of shadows has two objects, vix.—to determine the boundary of 
light and shade, and to find the form of the shadow. In architectural drawings, 
the breadth of a shadow is usually made equal to the depth of the projection 
which produces it; and an adherence to this simple rule has several advantages, 
besides its convenience in application ; for, when it is attended to, the real quan- 
tities of projection or recession are shown by a shadowed elevation, rendering it 
at once ornamental and useful. ‘ 

But though the shadows are equal to the projections, and the drawing is said 
to be shadowed at an angle of 45°, the inclination of the sun’s rays to the plane 
of the horizon is only 35° 16’;* and it is the projection of the direction of the sun’s 
rays against the vertical plane which make an angle of 45° with the horizon. 


* For the radius is to the tangent of the sun’s inclination as 4/3: 1. Hence, the radius being made 

i J , 

unity, the tangent is iat and its logarithm 0°849485, which corresponds, nearly, to the tangent of 35° 16’. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Ex.1.—To find the shadow of a small rod projecting at right angles, from a 
vertical plane. 

Let 6 (fig. 1, plate 1V, Shadows,) be the point in the plane from which the rod 
projects, and aA its plan; ZX being the base line, or intersecting line of the plan 
and vertical plane. 

From A, draw Ac in the direction of the sun’s rays, (which is 45° in these Exam- 

_ ples,) and raise the indefinite perpendicular cd. From 6 draw bd, in the projected 
direction of the sun’s rays, (which is also 45° in these Examples,) intersecting cd 
in d; then bd will be the shadow of the rod: 

Ex. 2.—To find the shadow of a vertical plane, situate at right angles''to the 
vertical plane on which it forms the shadow. 

Let AB, (fig. 2,) be the plan of the’plane, and ad its elevation. Draw Be, Ad, 
in the direction of the sun’s rays; and from ¢ and d raise vertical lines. From 6 
draw a line in the projected direction of the rays, cutting the vertical lines in 
eand/; and cefd will be the boundary of the shadow against the vertical plane. 

Ex. 3.—To determine the shadow which a rectangular plane will form against 
a wall, when the plane is inclined to the wall. : 

Let AB, (fig. 8,) be the plan of the plane, and aah its elevation. Draw Ac, Bd, 
parallel to the direction of the sun’s rays, and raise vertical lines from cand d. From 
a and draw lines parallel to the projected direction of the rays, cutting the ver- 
tical lines ine, f. Join ef, and cefd is the boundary of the shadow on the wall. 

Ex, 4.—To find the shadow projected, by a square pillar, against a wall. 

From A, B, and C, on the plan of the pillar, draw lines, parallel to the direction 
of the sun’s rays, to the base line; and from the points thus found, in the base 
line, raise vertical lines. Draw lines parallel to the projected direction of the sun’s 
rays from the points g, /, in the elevation, meeting the vertical lines in », m, and s. 
Join nm and ms, which determine the boundary of the shadow. i 

The shadow of a triangular prism, (fig. 5,) is found by the same process, as 
will be obvious from the lines on the figure. 

Ex. 5.—To find the shadow, projected against a wall, by a square pillar, with 
a square abacus or cap, and also the shadow of the cap against the pillar, (jig. 6.) 

Draw lines, parallel to the direction of the sun’s rays, to the base line, from the 
points A, D, and C, in the plan of the cap; and from the points E, H, in the plan 
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of the pillar, extending the lines which pass through the points H and E, till:they 
meet the plan of the cap. From each of the: points thus found in the base line, 
draw indefinite vertical lines. Draw a vertical line from the point L, and also 
from the one adjoining E, to meet the under edge of the cap. 

From these points in the under edge of the cap, and from the angles a,d,e,r, 
draw lines parallel to the projected direction of the sun’s rays, which will meet 
the verticals in the points m,p,o, &c. Join these points, and the boundary of the 
shadow against the wall will be obtained. 

From the point where the projected direction of the rays, fromthe under ed ge 
of the cap, cuts the angle e of the pillar, draw a line parallel to the edge of the 
cap, then join the point where this parallel meets the angle, f, with the point where 
the ray, from the part of the under edge of the cap, corresponding to L on the plan, 
meets the angle /, and the boundary of the shadow of the cap will be determined. 

igure 7 shows the lines for projecting the shadow of a horizontal cross, resting 
upon a square pillar; and jig. 8 exhibits the shadows of an entablature, supported 
by four square pillars. 

4z.6.—To determine the shadow which a cylindrical abacus, or cap, casts upon its 
column; and also the shadow projected against a wall by the column and cap, fig. 9. 

Let a line, perpendicular to the direction of the sun’s rays, be drawn through 
the centre of the column on the plan; then, if vertical lines be drawn from the 
points where this perpendicular cuts the outlines of the column and cap, such 
vertical lines will determine the boundaries of light and shade; and, on the light 
side of these boundaries, the form of the shadow will be determined by the under 
edge of the cap; and on the shade side by the upper edge of the cap. 

To find the shadow of any point, E, of the edge of the cap against the column, 
draw EG parallel to the direction of the sun’s rays, and draw a vertical line from 
E, to meet the under edge of the cap; and one from G, upon the surface of the 
column. (This line is omitted in the figure.) Then, from where the vertical from 
E meets the edge of the cap, draw a line parallel to the projected direction of the 
rays to meet the vertical from G, in the point g, and g will be in the boundary of 
the shadow. In the same manner, several points in the boundary may be deter- 
mined, and the line of shadow drawn through them. ‘ 

Again, to find any point in the boundary of the shadow against the wall, as for 
example, the point C, draw Cd parallel to the direction of the light; and from d 
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draw an indefinite vertical line. Since C is on the shade side, the shadow will be 
cast by the upper edge of the cap; therefore, draw a vertical line from C, meeting 
the upper edge inc; and from c draw a line parallel to the projected direction of 
the rays of light, meeting the vertical from d in the point ¢; then ¢ is in the boun- 
dary of the shadow, and any other points may be found in the same manner. 

The shadow projected by a square cap upon an octagon pillar is shown by 
Jig. 10; also the shadow formed on a wall by the pillar and its cap. 

Figure 11 exhibits the shadow cast by a square abacus on a column, and the 
shadow they form on a wall. In both these figures the shadows are determined, 
as in the preceding examples. 

Ex. 1.—Fig. 1, plate II, represents the shadow projected against a wall by a 
balcony, with its cantalivers. 

ABCD is the’ plan, and ad the elevation of the balcony, and IL the base line. 
From the points A, K, E, and F, draw lines parallel to the direction of the rays of 
light to intersect the base line, and raise indefinite perpendiculars from each of 
the points of intersection. Also, from the points a, k, e,f, g, and h, in the eleva- 
tion, draw lines parallel to the projected direction of the rays of light, meeting the 
indefinite perpendiculars in the points m,x,0,p. Draw ns and op parallel to the 
base line; and when the’shadow qr of the other cantaliver is found, by the same 
method as the one which is described, the boundary of the shadow on the wall 
will be determined. 

The shadow against the end of the cantaliver is found by drawing FG parallel 
to the rays of light; and the ray, from the corresponding point g, in the elevation, 
meets the arris, 7, of the cantaliver, in the boundary of the shadow, which is pa- 
rallel to the edge £h of the balcony. 

Ex. 8.—Figure 2 shows the shadows projected by a pedestal upon a flight of 
steps, both in plan and elevation. 

A is the elevation, and B the plan of the flight of steps. From the points C on 
the plan, and ¢ in the elevation, draw lines parallel to the direction of the rays of 
light, intersecting the lines of the steps in f,e,d, and E,D. The vertical dotted 
lines from these points determine the boundary of shadow on the plan, and on the 
elevation, as will be evident from the figure. 

Ex. 9.—Figure 8 represents the shadow projected by a pediment against a wall. 

ILis the base line, with the plan of the pediment below it, and the elevation 
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above it. It will be obvious that the shadows of the arrises of the pediment, 
which meet in the point #, are bounded by lines parallel to those arrises meeting 
in 2; but when the projection of the upper members of the cornice is such that 
the arris As is in shadow, the shadow of the under edge of the fillet g must be 
found, which is mr in this example. The other parts of this example being 
similar to the preceding ones, it is unnecessary to repeat the construction. 

Ex. 10.—To find the shadow of a rectangular niche, with a semi-circular head. 

ABCD (fig. 5,) is a plan of the niche, and ad its elevation. Find the shadow 
m of the point e, the centre of the arch; and from m, as a centre, describe the arc 
op, with the same radius as the arch. The rest of the process is evident from 
the figure. 

Ex. 11.—In a portion of a pilaster, to find the shadow of the flutes in plan and 
elevation. 

From the centre O, (fig.4,) draw OG perpendicular to the direction of the rays of 
light, then OG is the line of light and shade, and the vertical Gg gives the point g, 
from whence the shadow in the elevation commences; and the shadows of the 
points, a, d, e,f, may be found in this manner, taking the point e for example. 

Draw Ei and e parallel to the directions of the rays; and from 7 draw the 
vertical it, meeting ed in k; then & is the shadow of the point e. 

The shadow of the arris ah, is a portion of an ellipse em; for the section 
through AC, in the plane of the arris, is a circle, and its projection is an ellipse, of 
which cf is the conjugate, and AC the transverse diameter; and if the ellipse be 
described on its conjugate ch, the line hm, parallel to the direction of the light, 
will cut the ellipse in the point where the shadow quits it. If em be drawn 
perpendicular to the direction of the rays, is the termination of the shadow; and 
it may be shown that the shadow mz, of the arc hn, is also a portion of an ellipse; 
put a more general method is somewhat easier in practice, besides being applicable 
to any species of curve. 

Let the shadow of any point, v, be required; g being the corresponding point 
on the plan. Draw gé parallel to the rays of light; and let ¢sr be a section 
through ¢g; which, in this example, is an arc of a circle, of which w is the centre. 
From r, draw rs, to make an angle of 35° 16’ with q¢; then a perpendicular, 
from the point s to gi, gives the point 2, through which the shadow passes on the 
plan; and if a line be drawn from 2, parallel to the direction of the rays of light, 
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the point, where a vertical line from x meets that line, will be in the boundary of 
the shadow in the elevation. 

Ev. 12.—Figure 6 represents the shadow thrown against the back of a circular 
niche by its arris. 

ABC is the plan, and acé the elevation of the niche, and d the centre. Draw d6 
perpendicular to the direction of the rays of light, then the point 6 is the termi- 
nation of the shadow. From each of the points, A, 1, 2, and 8, on the plan, draw 
lines to the back of the niche, in a direction parallel to the rays of light; and 
perpendiculars, from the points where they meet the back, will meet the directions 
of the rays from the corresponding points, a,1,2,8, in the elevation, in the 
boundary of the shadow. ‘To find the shadow of any other point, as 5, let fo be 
drawn parallel to the direction of the light, and /r perpendicular to Jo, passing 
through the centre D; and 5m parallel to, fr. From the point f describe the arc 
om; and make mz inclined to of, in an angle of 35° 16’. Draw xp parallel to Ts 
and the vertical, from the point p, will meet the direction of the light, from the 
point 5 in the elevation, in the boundary of the shadow. Any other points in its 
boundary may be found in the same manner. 

The shadows on the sections of domes, groins, and the like, are easily found by 
the same methods. j : 

Figure? shows the shadow on the section of a circular room, with a level ceiling. 

Having shown the methods of finding the shadows produced by the direct rays 
of the sun, the management of shadows, cast by reflected light on the parts of 
bodies in shade, will easily be obtained. The light must be considered to proceed 
from the reflecting surface, and the depth of shadow should be in proportion to 
the quantity of light it reflects. The direction of the reflected light may be 
determined from the well-known optical principle, that whatever angle the sun’s 
rays make with the reflecting plane, they will be reflected in an equal angle from 
the plane in the opposite direction. Hence the shadows, from reflected light, are 
usually the reverse of the shadows produced by the direct rays of the sun; that 
is, if the one be cast downward the other will be cast upwards. 

We shall close this part of our subject with recommending the student to study 
from nature. His knowledge of the geometrical description of shadows will aid 


him in his researches, and nature will offer him new examples to exercise his skill 
in geometry. 
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DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


Ar what time, or by whose ingenuity, Decimal Arithmetic was first introduced, is a subject quite unknown; 
but the perfection which it has now attained is, doubtless, owing to modern times. 

Tn Decimal Fractions, the integer or unit, (whether it be a unit of time, of weight, or of measure,) is sup- 
posed to be divided into ten equal parts; and each of those parts is again supposed to be sub-divided into ten 
equal parts, and so on to infinity, according to the powers of'ten. 

The integer thus divided is to be considered as the numerator of a fraction, while 10, and its successive 
powers, compose the denominator. Thus 7%, 135, reo: roZoa» &e. to infinity. 

But, in dividing by one with any number of cyphers annexed, it is usual to cut off from the dividend as 
many places towards the right.as there are eyphers, in the divisor; therefore, since the denominator of a 
decimal fraction is always one with some determinate number of cyphers annexed, it may be rejected in 
every case, and a point or period used in place of it: thus, ~ may be denoted by ‘7, and z25 by ‘07. 
Hence it appears, that cyphers placed to the left of a decimal fraction, decrease its value exactly in the same 
proportion that cyphers placed to the right of whole numbers increase their value; that is, in a porportion 
rising by the successive powers of 10. 

The following Table will exhibit the relation between the integral and fractional scales. 


Decimal Fractions. 


Whole Numbers. 
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From this it appears that Decimal Fractions are really more like whole numbers than Vulgar Fractions 
are; and the various processes to be performed on them are precisely the same, the place of the point, or 
period, that marks the fraction being the only difference to be attended to. 


ADDITION OF DECIMALS. 


Ruiz.—Place the numbers under each other, according to the value of their places. Find their sum, as 
in whole numbers, and point off as many places for decimals as are equal to the greatest number of decimal 
places in any of the given numbers. 

Examptzs.—1. Find the sum of 25°635-++-7:0625-+-32'125 +-'006325--'75 +-11'010325, 

25°635 
70625 
32°125 
006325 
“15 
10325 
7 9150 

Where the cypher on the right-hand side of the decimal may be omitted, as it does not alter the value of 

the fraction, 
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2,—Find the sum of 376'25-+86'125 +637'4725-4.6'54+858'865-+-41-02.—Ans, 1506-2325, 
3,—Find the sum of 3'5-+-47-25 +927:01-++2°0073-+1'5.—Ans. 981'2673. 
4,—Find the sum of 276-+-54°321-++"65-++-112 +1'25-40463,—Ans, 444:2673. 


SUBTRACTION OF DECIMALS. 
Rurz.—Subtract, as in whole numbers, and mark off the decimals, as in Addition. . 
Examptes.—1. Find the difference between 2464'21 and 327-07643. 


246421 
32707643 


2137°13357 


2,—Find the difference between 127'62 and 18°725.—Ans. 113895. 
3.—Find the difference between 603'5725 and 32°0012.— Ans. 571°57138. 
4,—Find the difference between 65325 and *0'735.—Ans. 57975. 


MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS, 


Rorz.—Multiply as in whole numbers, and cut off as many decimal places from the product as are con- 
tained in both factors. If there be not so many places in the product as there are decimal places in both 
factors, the deficiency must be supplied by prefixing cyphers to the left-hand side of the product. 

Exampres.—1, Required the product of -325 and 32:5, 

32°5 


975 
10°5625 


2,—Multiply +0375 by 33°75.—Ans. 1:265625. 
3.—Multiply 63478 by -8204.—Ans. *520773512. 
4,.—Multiply 385746 by :00464.—Ans. 00178986144, 


DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 


Rure.—Divide as in whole numbers; and from the right-hand side of the quotient point off as many 
places for decimals, as the decimal places in the dividend exceed those of the divisor. If there are not so 
many places in the quotient, the deficiency must be supplied by prefixing cyphers to the left of the quotient. 

If there be a remainder, cyphers may be annexed to the dividend, and the division continued. 

Examptxs.—1, Divide 395:275 by 3°75. 


3°75 )395'275 (105°406 
375 
2027 
1875 
1525 
1500 
2500 
2250 
250 


Here the number 250 would recur at every step: hence the quotient figure would always be the same, 
and this kind of decimal is said to repeat. Whence the appellation of repeaters. 

2,—Divide 234°70525 by 64°25.— Ans. 3°653. : 

3.—Divide 217°568 by 1000.—Ans. *217568. 

4,—Divide *408408 by 52.—Ans, ‘007854. 
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REDUCTION OF DECIMALS. 


Casr 1.—To reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal of equal value. 
Ruzz.—Multiply the numerator by 10, or its power, and divide by the denominator. 
Examerzs.—1l. Reduce 4 to 2 decimal fraction. 
2)1:0 
5 
2.—Reduce i to a decimal fraction. 
4) 1:00 
"25 
3.—Reduce 4 to a decimal fraction. 
5)1:0 
2 
4,—Reduce } to a decimal fraction. 
8) 1-000 
*125 


Note.—What number of cyphers more than one we have to annex before the division succeeds, so many 
cyphers must be placed on the left side of the first significant figure in the quotient. 
Exampres.—1. Reduce ; to a decimal fraction. 


16) 1:00 (0625 
96 


40 

32 
80 
80 


2.—Reduce z3e to a decimal. 
200)1-000 (-005 
1000 


Sometimes, in dividing, the same remainder successively arises, consequently the same figure must be 
successively obtained in the quotient; when this is the case, the decimal is called a repeater ; when the 
repeater is not preceded by some figures that do not repeat, the decimal is called a pure repeater ; but if one 
or more figures precede the common figure, it is a mixt repeater. 

Exampies.—1. Reduce § to a decimal fraction. 


3) 10 
+333, &c. a pure repeater. 
2,.—Reduce 4 to a decimal fraction. 
6)1 
"166, &c. a mixt repeater. 

It sometimes also happens, that a certain number of figures recur, in this case the decimal is called a 
circulating one. 

Examerzs.—1. Reduce } to a decimal fraction, 

'7) 1:000000 
“1428571, &c. a circulating decimal. 
2.—Reduce ; to a decimal fraction. 
11) 100 (-0909, &c. a circulate. 

Examptes.—1. What is the decimal value of 3?—Ans. *375. 

2,—What is the decimal value of .%,?—Ans. ‘04. 

3.—Reduce +3, to a decimal ?—Ans. 015625. 

4,—Find the decimal value of }72;?—Ans. :071577, &c. j 

Casr 2.—To reduce numbers of one denomination to decimals of another denomination retaining the 
same value, 

Rure.—Reduce the integer to the same name with the given number, and divide the lesser by the 
greater, annexing cyphers to the dividend for the decimal. 
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| Exampres.—1, Reduce 9 shillings to the decimal of a pound. 
ay 


20 
20 shillings. 
Bo = ‘45 ofa pound. 
2,—Reduce 2 feet 6 inches to the decimal of a yard. 
2 ft. 6 in. = 30 inches. 
3x 12 = 36 inches. 
$2 = 4 = 1833, &. 
3. — Reduce 6 inches to the decimal of a foot.—Ans. *5. 
4.—Reduce 9d. to the fraction of a shilling ?—Ans. °75. 
Casx 3.—To value any given decimal in terms of the integer. 
Rurz.—Multiply the decimal by the number of parts in the next less denomination, and cut off as many 
places for the right hand as there are places in the given decimal for a remainder. ; 
Multiply this remainder by the number of parts in the next inferior denomination, and cut off the samie 
number of places as before, and so on. 
Examrres.—1. What is the value of 625 of a shilling ? 
* 625 
12 
| 7 600 
4 
2° 000 


Hence, 74d, is the equivalent of ‘625 of a shilling. 
2.—What is the value of *75 feet ?—Ans. 9 inches. 
3.—What is the value of ‘125 feet ?—Ans. 12 inch. 
4.—What is the value of :037'5£ ?—Ans. 9d. 
5.—What is the value of ‘333 feet?—Ans. 4 inches. 
Norr.—In those cases where repeaters occur, the steps are precisely the same as in finite decimals, only 
observing to carry for each 9 when operating on the first repeating figure. 


DUODECIMAL ARITHMETIC. 


As dimensions are generally taken in feet and inches, which are divided and-subdivided by 12, and its 
powers, a peculiar kind of Arithmetic, adapted to subdivision by 12, is used by Artificers in computing the 
contents of their work; it is called Duodecimals, or Cross Multiplication. 


Lo Multiply Feet, Inches, §c. by Feet, Inches, &c. 

Ruxxz.—Under the multiplicand, write the corresponding denominations of the multiplier. 

Multiply each term in the multiplicand, beginning at the lowest, by the feet in the multiplier, and write 
the result of each under its respective term, observing to carry an unit for every 12 from each denomination 
to that next superior. 

Tn the same manner, multiply all the multiplicand by the inches in the multiplier, and set the respective 
results one place removed to the right of those in the multiplicand. 

Do the same with the seconds, and other lower denominations, and the sum of all the partial products 
will be the answer. 

Examrres.—1,—Multiply 6 ft. 3 in. 9 sec. by 6 ft. 9in, and 3 sec. 


St. in. sec, 
6 3 9 
69 3 
3710 6 
4°8 9 9 

aS 6 aS 
42 810 8 3 


2.—A garden wall is 254 fect long, 12 feet '7 inches high, and 8 bricks thick: how many rods are in it? 


Ans, 23 rods and 186 feet. mine 
8.—A room is to be ceiled, whose length is '74 feet 9 inches, and width 11 feet 6 inches: what will it 


come to at 3s. 104d. per yard ?—Ans. £18. 10s, 1d. 
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4,—If a house measures, within the walls, 52 feet 8 inches in length, and 30 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 
the roof of true pitch, or the rafters three-fourths of the breadth of the house; what will it cost roofing, at 
10s. 6d. per square ?—Ans. s£12. 12s, 113d. 


INVOLUTION, OR THE RAISING OF POWERS. 


A power is the product that arises by multiplying a number by itself as many times (wanting one) as 
there are units in the exponent of the power proposed. 
Exampres.—1, What is the fifth power of 7? 
7 
lh 
49 = second power. 
Lu 
343 = third power. 
rh 
2401 = fourth power. 
4 
16807 = fifth power. 


2.—What is the third power of 85 ?—Ans. 42875. 

3.—What is the fifth power of ‘015 ?—Ans. :000000000759375. 

4,—What is the fourth power of 3°7?—Ans. 187:4161. 

The first nine powers of the nine digits being arranged in a Table, are frequently found to be of con- 
siderable use in facilitating the computation of powers. 


Table of the first Nine Powers of Numbers. 


729 19683 
— 


4096 262144 


15625 390625 1953125 


46656 279936 1679616 10077696 


117649 | 823543 5764801 40353607 


262144 | 2097152 | 16777216 | 134217728 


531441 | 4782969 | 48046721 | 387420489 


EVOLUTION, OR THE EXTRACTION OF ROOTS. 


The root of any number or power, is such a number, as being multiplied into itself a certain number of 
times, will produce the power proposed. 

Thus, 3 is the square root of 9, because 3X 3=9; and 8 is the cube root of 512, because 8 x 8 x 8=512. 

The exact root of every number cannot be determined; but, by means of decimals, we may approximate 
to any degree of exactness required. 

The roots thus approximated are called Swrd Roots; and those which can be exactly found, are called 
Rational Roots. 


To Extract the Square Root. 


Routx.—Divide the given number into periods of two figures each, pointing towards the left in integers, 
but towards the right in decimals. . 
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Find the greatest square that is contained in the first period on the left hand ; (setting down its root like 
a quotient figure in division;) subtract that square from said period, and to the remainder bring down 
another period for a new resolvend. 

Doubie the root of the first square for a divisor. Find how often this divisor can be got in the dividend, 
omitting the first figure on the right, and set the result in the quotient, and also annex it to the divisor. 

Subtract the product of this quotient figure, and the divisor so augmented from the dividend, and to the 
remainder bring down the next period for a new dividend. 

Find a divisor, as before, by doubling the figures that are already in the root ; and from these find the 
next figure of the root, as in the last step; and so on till all the periods be brought down. 

If there be still a remainder, the root may be approximated by annexing periods of cyphers for decimals. 

Note.—The reason for dividing the number into periods of two figures each, is, because the square of any 
single digit never amounts to more than two places. Hence there must be as many figures in the root, 
as there are periods of two figures in the given number. 


Exampies.—1. What is the square root of 1225? 
3) 1225 (35 
9 


65) 325 
B25 


2,—What is the square root of 723? 
2) 728 (26888659 
4 


AG) 323 
276 
528) 4700 
4994 
5368) 47600 
42944 
58768) 465600 
430144 
587766) 3545600 
3226596 
5377725) 31800400 
26888625 
53777309) 491177500 
483995781 
181719 


8.—Required the square root of °0729, 53 
2 ) +0729 (24 
4 
47) 329 

329 


—— 


4.—Extract the square root of '00032754,— Ans. -01809. 
5.—Extract the square root of 368863.—<Ans. 607°340092, &c, 


To Extract the Square Root of a Vulgar Fraction. 


Rurz.—Exiract the root of the numerator for the numerator of the root sought, and the root of the de- 
nominator for the denominator. Or reduce it to a decimal and proceed as before. 

Exampres.—1. Required the square root of 722,. 

The square root of 729 is 27, and the root of 1225 is 35, consequently, the square root of the proposed 
fraction is 34. 
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2. Required the square root of 4§. 
29) 160 (5517241379, &c. 
145 
“150 
145 


5 
7) 5517241379 ("74278 
49 
144) 617 
576 
1482) 4124 
2964 
14847) 116013 
103929 
148548) * 1208479 
1188384 
20095 


3. What is the square root of $4 ?—dns. $. 
4, What is the square root of 2% = $. 


To extract the Cube Root. 


Rurz.—Separate the given number into periods of three figures each, putting a point over every third 
figure from the place of units. 

Find the greatest cube in the first period, and set its root on the right hand of the given number, after the 
manner of a quotient figure in division. 

Subtract the cube thus found from the said period, and to the remainder annex the next period, and call 
this the resolyend. 

Under the resolyend put the triple root and its triple square, the latter being removed one place to the 
left, and call their sum the divisor. 

Seek how often the divisor may be had in the dividend, exclusive of the place of units, and set the result 
in the quotient. 

Under the divisor put the cube of the last quotient figure, the square of it multiplied by the triple root, 
and the triple of it by the square of the root, each removed one place to the left, and call their sum the 
subtrahend. 

Subtract the subtrahend from the resolvend, and to the remainder bring down the next period for a new 
resolvend, with which proceed as before, and so on till the whole be finished. 

Norg.—Should there be a remainder after all the periods are brought down, the operation may be conti- 
nued by annexing periods of cyphers, as in the square root. 

Exampres.—1. What is the cube root of 1953125? 


3 1953125 (125 root. 
3 1 
Divisor 33 953 resolvend. 
8 
12 
12 x38= 36 ¢ 
12? x3=432 728 subtrahend. 

, Divisor 4356 . 225125 resolvend. 


2160 =12*x 3x5 
125  subtrahend. 
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2. What is the cube root of 146708'488 ?—Ans. 52°74. 
3. What is the cube root of ‘0001357 ?—Ans. °05138. 
4, What is the cube root of 133 ?—Ans. 2°3908. 
5. What is the cube root of 27054036008 ?— Ans. 3002. 
We shall now give a few examples to exercise the reader in the application of the square and cube roots. 
Given the hypothenuse and one leg of a right-angled triangle to find the other leg. 
Rvre.—Multiply the hypothenuse and leg each by itself, and the square root of the difference will be 
the length of the other leg. (This has been demonstrated in Theorem 62, Geometry.) 
Or thus, multiply the sum of the hypothenuse and leg by the difference of the same, and the square root 
of the product will be the other leg. 
Example.—The length of the rafters is 18 feet, and half the width of the house 12 feet, What is the per- 
pendicular rise of the roof? 
18x18 = 324 
12x12 = 144 
180 (13°088 feet. 


2603) 10000 
7809 


26068) 219100 
208544 


10556 


Or thus, 
18-++12 = 30 
18—12 = .6 
“180 the root of which is 13:038 feet. 
Given the two legs to find the hypothenuse. 
Rovrz.—Multiply the two legs each by itself, and the square root of the sum will be the hypothenuse. 


Example.—The perpendicular height of a roof is 18°088 feet, and the width of the house 24 feet; 
required the rafter ? 


24> 12 
2 
12x12=144 


13-038 x 13°:038==180 
1) 324 (18 feet, the rafter sought. 
1 


28) 224 
294 


1. The diameter of a globular stone is 12 inches, What must be the diameter of another that contains 6 
times the matter ?—Ans. 21°7, &c, inches. 
Rurze.—Cube the diameter and multiply by 6, and the cube root of the product is the answer. 
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MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, SCALES, &c., incLupine THE 
CENTROLINEAD anp CYCLOGRAPH. 


Tur Marnematican Instruments, commonly included in a case, for the purposes of drawing, mostly 
consist of the compasses, with their appendages, the steel draming-pen, the pencil-holder, with black-lead 
pencil, the protractor, or graduated semi-circle, the plane-scales, and parallel-ruler ; to which are, at times, 
added other scales and implements, adapted to particular purposes, as in land-surveying, &c. 

The use of the Compasses is too well known to require particular explanation. Of these there are, in 
the cases, two sorts; one with fixed steel points, and the other with one point fixed and the other point 
moveable. When the moveable point is taken off, there may be put in its place a steel drawing-pen point 
or a pencil-holder. The steel-pen point is put on the compasses, when it is intended therewith to describe 
circles, or ares, in ink, which are to remain. Occult ares, or such as are to be rubbed out again, are most 
conveniently described with the pencil-holder. The other steel-pen is used for drawing right lines from 
any given points, in any direction. An elucidation of the use of the compasses has been fully given under 
the head of Pracricat Geometry, pages 62 to 70, &e. 

The Scatz is so called from a Greek word, which signifies a wooden measure of length, and is a thin 
broad rule of wood, ivory, or brass, divided into different lines, of various names and use. The best and 
most useful scales, for architectural purposes, are represented on the plate entitled Geometry, Plate I., of 
the exact size in which they are usually made.* The graduations in the plate have been made with such 
care, that we believe it may be relied on, for practice, by such as have not the instruments at hand. 

Tn this plate, figure 1 represents the Prorgacror or Semi-circrx, projected in form of a parallelogram, 
either for laying off or measuring angles, and numbered both from right to left, and from left to right, to 
180 degrees, 

Figure 2, exhibits the back of the same scale, and it contains six lines of equal parts, with a Decimal 
Diagonal Scale, for plotting, or planning. The first have sub-divisions, both for decimals and inches; and 
the larger figures at the end of the lines show how many decimal parts are contained in one inch, as from 
30 to 60. The diagonal scale is sub-divided to hundreth parts of one half and one quarter of an inch: 
its principle and use will be obvious on inspection; as it may be seen that the perpendiculars are divided 
into ten equal parts, and through the divisions parallel lines are drawn, of the whole length of the scale. 
Again, the length of the first division is divided both at top and bottom, into ten equal parts, and the 
points are connected by diagonal lines, so as to take off dimensions or numbers of two or more figures. 

Examples.—If the largest divisions be taken as units, the exterior smaller divisions will be tenth parts, 
and the divisions in the height will be hundredth parts. If the larger divisions be taken as tens, the next 
smaller will be hundredths, and the smallest thousands, &c. Each set of divisions being tenth parts of the 
former ones. 

To take the distance representing one and four tenths from the scale, (say the half-inch,) set one foot 
of the compasses on the upper line, to the larger division 1, and open the other leg to 4 in the subdivisions 
on the right. The extent will be the distance required. 

To take a distance equal to 25, set, in like manner, one foot of the compasses on the larger division 2, 
and extend the other to the sub-division 5, which will be the distance. 


* As this plate was given in the second edition of the first number, those who have not received it may obtain it on 
application to the publisher. 
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For $46, the larger divisions, being in this case taken as hundredths, set one leg in 3, upon the line 
marked 6 at the end, and extend the other to the diagonal 4, which will be the extent required. 

And, conversely, may the length of any line be measured, relatively to another of a determinate length. 

Figure 8 represents the face of another plotting scale, which contains lines of chords, of different radii ; 
and equal parts, for feet and inches. ‘The definition of a chord is given in Geometry, page 13, and the lines 
of this name are divided for the purpose of laying off and measuring angles, on the established principle 
that the radius or semi-diameter of a circle is equal to the side of a hexagon inscribed in the same circle; 
or, in other words, to the chord of 60 degrees. Hence, by taking the extent of the chord of 60° in the 
compasses, applying one foot to an angular point, and sweeping an arc with the other from leg to leg, 
(produced, if required,) the exact measure of the angle may be found. 

Examples.—1. Zo construct an angle at the point A, ty) 
of the line AB, of any number of degrees, suppose 26. i 

From the line of chords take in your compasses the extent 
to 60; and setting one foot in A, describe the are CB: then 
take 26, the number proposed, from the same line of chords, 
in your compasses, and set it off from B to C. Join AC, 
and the angle BAC will contain 26 degrees, as required. as - 

2. To find the quantity of a given angle, as CAB.—This is the converse of the preceding example: for, 
if you take in your compasses the line AB with the chord of 60, and describe the are BC, it becomes evident 
that the distance BC will be the quantity of the angle BAC; which, measured on the line of chords, will 
show its quantity, or the number of degrees that it contains. 

8. To describe any regular polygon in a circle.—Kirst find the angle of the centre, which is done by 
dividing 360, the number of degrees in a circle, by the number of sides of which the proposed figure is to 
consist: then, from the centre, draw two radii in the angle given by the quotient, and the chord of the angle 
included between them will be the side of the polygon required. Thus may any regular polygon be 
described, the radius being always 60°. 

Figure 4 represents the back of fig. 3, and contains another set of plotting scales, for half an inch, one 
quarter of an inch, three-eighths, and one-eighth, of an inch, to the foot, &c. and sub-divided diagonally for 
greater accuracy. ‘The uses of these are too clear to require further explanation, 


Description AND Usr oF THE CENTROLINEAD. 


Tur CENTROLINEAD is an instrument used in Perspective, &c. and invented by Mr. Peter Nichol- 
son, for drawing lines to an inaccessible or vanishing point. For this invention Mr. Nicholson was rewarded 
by the Society of Arts, in May, 1814, with the sum of twenty guineas ; and, in 1815, for an improvement, 
the Centrolinead now in general use, with the silver medal. 

Figure 1, of the plate entitled Centrotivzap, represents the instrument now in use. It is constructed 
with two legs, about a foot long, with a joint in the angle, similar to a carpenter's rule. The centre of the 
knuckle is pierced with a small hole, (fig, 2,) in which a pin is riveted, in order to admit of a blade being 
fitted on it, for drawing lines to a point. The drawing edge of this blade is made to pass through the 
centre of the joint; and the blade, screwed to the two legs, may be fixed at any required angle. The edge 
of the blade and the edges of the two legs, all tend to the same point. The blade is made to reverse, so as 
to draw lines to either side of a building: the same legs will answer to blades of various lengths, as occasion 
may require. In complex drawings, it will be convenient to use a distinct centrolinead for each point, to 
prevent the trouble of frequently adjusting the instrument : 

Figure 2 exhibits the instrument on a larger scale, with part of the legs and the blade broken off. 

Figure 3.—The joint fixed to part of the legs. The figures No.1, No. 2, No. 8, No. 4, No. 5, are the 
detail of figure 3, 
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Figure 4.—Brass fixed to the blade and legs, by means of three screws, so as to fasten them together, 
as represented in figure 1. 

Figure 4, No. 1, edge of figure 4, with part of the edge of the blade fixed to the brass, by a screw, and 
two pins to steady it. 

Figure 5 shows how a T-square may be made into a centrolinead, by fixing a piece in the form of a 
wedge to the stock of the square. 

Figure 6.—A diagram, showing the figure where the points form for working the instrument on, when 
the legs of the instrument are at different angles, to draw to the same vanishing point. 


Mone oF SETTinG THE CENTROLINEAD, WITH Screws, BY Mr. P. Nicuonson. 
(Second Plate.) 


Draw two lines tending to the vanishing-point, or to the station point, which must be found by a pro- 
blem: then put two pins in vertically, over each other, on each side of the line without the space, making 
the distances on each side of the line nearly the same. Press the two edges of the legs, which run to the 
centre of the joint, against the pins, and move them along till the edge of the blade, which passes through 
the centre of the joint, coincides with the line or crosses it; then loosen the screw that fastens the blade to 
the leg of the centrolinead, and press the legs gently against the pins till the blade coincides with the line : 
then fasten that screw, and loosen the other; next move the instrument down to the other line; and, if 
the same edge of the blade coincides with the line, fasten the screw, and the instrument is set: but if not, 
proceed, as above, till the edge of the blade coincides with the two lines; it generally requires three 
settings; the least number it can have is two, that is, one for each angle. The centrolinead may be clamped 
at once, in the manner following: Draw a line between the two given lines, so as to be terminated by them ; 
set each of the angles of the centrolinead to each angle formed by the cross line; put a pin in each angular 
point, formed by the cross line, with each of the given lines; then placing the central edges of the legs upon 
the pins, one on each, draw lines by the central edge of the blade, and those lines will tend as accurately to 
the point as if they were drawn to it by a longer ruler. 


METHOD of finding two Lines tending to the Station Point, and also of getting the Vanishing 
Point on your Plan. 


Let ABCD (fig. 1.) be the size of your drawing board; IJ your intersecting line ; and HEI'G the 
plan of the remotest projections of the cornice of your building ; making the line LH, produced to e, an 
angle of about 43 degrees with the intersecting line JJ. Then draw a line, NM, perpendicular to JJ ; at 
one extremity of your paper set any equal distance, MZ or MK, on each side of M, and make the distance 
MN, equal-to 3 times the base of the triangle KZ, or any other number, according to the distance at which 
you wish to view the object: then draw HO parallel to LN; and GP parallel to KN ; and these are the 
two lines tending to the station point WV, to set the centrolinead to, which falls a considerable way without 
the board. 

To find the vanishing points, divide OP into two equal parts, at Q; divide @O into four equal parts, 
and draw 1S perpendicular to JJ, to cut the line EW, at S'; draw S7' parallel to JJ, and TQ will be one 
fourth of the real distance W; then draw 7'U parallel to HG; and TV parallel to HH: then will QU and 
QV be each one fourth of the real vanishing points, which should be drawn from IV, if it could be got 
within the board, - 


ao 
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MANNER of transfering the points from your plan, or to your Picture, in order to get the two 
lines tending to the vanishing points ; and, also, Mr. M. A. Nicholson's method of setting the 
Centrolinead without screws, as shown in the Plate. 


Figure 2. Draw your intersecting line ZM, and then your vanishing line 4B; divide your paper into 
two equal parts at © ; draw any line CD perpendicular to 4B; set up any four equal parts, CZ, a little 
higher than you intend your object to be; make CG@ equal to QV, and CH equal to QU on your plan, jig. 1. 
Draw GF and Hi, perpendicular to 4B; make GF and HI each equal to three parts of CE; join EF and 
EI, and these are the two lines tending to the real vanishing points, which should be drawn from the point W, 
to intersect the line JJ on the plan, fig. 1. Having found the two lines EF and ET, tending to the vanishing 
points, the next thing will be to set the centrolinead, which is done by fixing in a pin at f, a little below the 
intersecting line, then placing the blade of the instrument to the line FE, at the same time pressing the leg to 
the pin f: then draw a line on the side of the leg ed; then move the blade to the vanishing line 4B, 
making ab, coincide with 4B; at the same time pressing the leg ed to the pin f, as above, and drawing 
another line along the side of the leg ed, to intersect the former line a g; then g is the point for fixing in 
another pin, and the instrument is set, and will draw all lines on the edge of the blade ab, between FE and 
AB, to a point, by pressing the legs de, and de, against the pins g and f. 

A Centrolinead constructed in this manner, without screws, will draw lines to various inclinations, except- 
ing when the lines are at a very sharp pitch or a very flat one; then the angle of the legs should be made 
accordingly. I have found, in practice, that three instruments, constructed in this manner to different angles, 
are sufficient to draw any building, whether octagonal or rectilinear; as the angle under which we view the 
building, in general, is the same, in order to make an agreeable picture,.* 


Description anp Use oF THE CyciocRapu. 


‘Tur CYCLOGRAPH is an instrument for drawing ares of circles, and is very useful in drawing the 
mouldings of the top of Bridges, &c. Fig. 1, of the plate entitled Cycrocrarn, is a representation of the 
instrument, which is used by placing in a point, as at 4 and C, at the springing of the arch, and adjusting 
the point of the pin or pencil, which is inserted in a tube at B, to the top of the arch, by means of one of 
the largest screws to the right hand side of the joint. 

Figure 1. No. 1, is a side view of Jeg. 1, representing the tube fixed in the joint. 

Figure 2, exhibits the legs without the brass-work. 

Figure 8.No, 1, the brass-work, with the tube in the joint. No. 2. is a side view of jig. 3. No.1. 

Figure 4. No. 2, exhibits the joint when the pieces are separated. No. 1, and No. 3, sections of Jig» 4, 
and No, 2. ; 

Figure 5. Brass-piece for holding and adjusting the leg by means of a slit in the brass, struck from the 
centre of the joint, and fastened to the leg by a screw. f 


Figure 6. Section of the joint and tube to a larger scale, with the drawing pin in it, and fastened by 
means of a screw at the side of the tube. 


* Those Gentlemen who wish for the instrument, made agreeably to the above setting, may be supplied by 
Mr. M. A. Nicholson, on application to the Publisher of this work, * 
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ARRANGEMENT anp DESCRIPTION or tHe PLATES civen 1n TH1s Work. 


In turning over our numerous Encravines, the reader will perceive that they consist of sEvERAL 
DIsTINcT sERIES; of which the first is regularly numbered, from Pxrarz I. to XCII. Next follow the 
plates entitled Onpzrs, Plate I. to XXV., and succeeding these are four plates of Ornaments, &c. 

In succession are thirteen plates to illustrate Persprctive, Proszction, Suapows, and Instruments: 
to which follow a series of Prans and Exrvations, in forty-seven plates; including seven designs for Suop- 
FRonTS, in three plates; four designs for Winpows, in two plates; and a beautiful design for a Grecian 
Chimney-Piece, on one plate. 

The rirsr series of plates [I. to XCII.] are regularly referred to in the Book, within the first 450 
pages. The Orpers, or Second Series, are treated on under the proper head, pages 451 to 517. 
PersrxctivE, Prosecrion, and Suavows, pages 518 to 550. 

The plate of Scatzs, Geometry, Pl. 1., of the Second Edition, is described in pages 559, 560, and the 
plates of the Cenrrormeap and Cyctocrarn in the succeeding pages. 


‘The Prargs of Ornaments, above mentioned, accompanying the plates of Orders, seem to require no 
particular description: yet it may be as well to notice that in Plate I, of Grecian Ornaments, figure 1 


_ tepresents the ornament between the bead and small projecting band of the top of the column of the 


Temple of Minerva Polias, at Athens. Figure 2 is the ornament on the Cymatium of the door of the same 
temple, stretched out on a flat surface. Figure 3 is the enriched moulding of the cap of the same temple, 
showing the finishing of the external angle. Figure 4, Eggand Tongue, with beads below, belonging to 
the same cap. 


‘The surizs of PLANS and ELEVATIONS are as follow: Prarzs I to V., First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth, Rate Houses ; which require no other description than that already given in the work, Pxare VI. 
is the Plan and Elevation of a Smarx Country Vira. Figure 1, Elevation of the villa, with a pediment in 
front, and another in the back. The construction of the roof, from its great projection of cornice, and the 
beautiful shadows which is thrown from the cantalivers has always a pleasing effect. The extent of this 
villa in front may be 48 feet 6 inches; in the centre is a porch, with four columns, of the Ionic order, 
coupled, on each side.of the entrance, with a regular entablature and pediment. The height of the columns, 
10 feet 6 inches; the entablature, 2 feet 6 inches; and the pediment, 2 feet 3 inches. ‘The entrance is 
8 feet 10 inches, raised 2 feet 10 inches above the level of the ground; ascended by six steps, one of which 
is in the door-way. The windows on each side of the porch are 5 fect from the ground, 7 feet 9 inches 
high, $ feet 8 inches wide, with horizontal rustics on each side, from the top of the plinth to the floor of the 
bed-chamber, above which are two bands, one of which the architraves of the chamber-floor windows stop 
against. The windows of the chamber-floor are of the same height and width as the lower ones, with an 
architrave round them, on the top of which is a frieze and cornice. 

Figure 2 is the Ground Plan of the above; A, the porch, Hall, 12 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 10 inches ; 
lobby, 7 feet 9 inches square; B, stair-case; parlour, 20 feet 5 inches by 16 feet 6 inches; dining-room, 
22 feet 10 inches by 16 feet 6 inches; library, 16 feet 6 inches by 14 feet; kitchen, 16 feet 3 inches by 
15 feet 6 inches. 

Puare VII.—Pzrans anv Exnvarions ror a Vitra, wirn wincs.—Figure 1. Principal Elevation: this 
building, if properly situated, would command a fine prospect from the circular bows in the wings. The 
whole extent of the building, including the wings, may be 85 feet 6 inches; each of the wings 24 feet 
9 inches, and the body of the building 36 feet. The entrance is 3 feet 9 inches, raised upon three steps, of 


* Directions to the Book-binder, for arranging and placing the plates, will be given hereafter. 
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6 inches rise, on the top of which are two Doric columns, with pilasters behind them. The columns are six 
diameters high; the entablature 2 feet 4 inches, and the blocking-course I foot. The windows on each 
side of the porch, in the centre part of the building, are 4 feet 3 inches from the ground, 7 feet 6 inches 
high, and 8 feet 8 inches wide, with a Grecian architrave around them; diminishing on each side of the 
centre of the window, and parallel to the sides of the column. The ears at the top of the window are 
vertical with the bottom of the architrave; the window in each wing, parallel to the front, is of the same 
dimensions as. above: and the window in each bow is Venetian, placed between four columns of the Ionic 
order. The proportion of the columns is eight and a half diameters in height, and each diminishes about 
one-sixth; the entablature is one-fourth of the height of the column, on the top of which is a blocking- 
course, 10 inches high. 

Figure 2.—Ground Plan of the Principal Story. A, the Vestibule, 13 feet 3 inches by 6 feet; BB, Pas- 
sage, 33 feet by 4 feet; Parlour, 13 feet 3 inches by 12 feet 9 inches; Library, 13 fect 3 inches by 12 feet 
9 inches; Dining-room, 18 feet, exclusive of the part jn the bow, by 16 feet 6 inches; Drawing-room of 
the same dimensions; kitchen, 18 feet 8 inches by 12 feet 9 inches; D, Scullery, 6 feet 6 inches square: 
E, Pantry, 6 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 9 inches; C, Closet, 6 feet 4 inches by 5 feet 9 inches; e, Entrance to 
the Chambers; f, Entrance to the Wine-cellar, &c. 

Figure 3.—Plan of the Chamber-Floor, AA, Passage to the Bed-rooms, 25 feet by 4 feet; B, Bed+ 
room, 18 feet by 11 feet 10 inches; H, Water-closet, 6 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 2 inches; C, Bed-room, 
18 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 10 inches; D, Dressing-room to ditto, 7 feet 5 inches by 4 feet; E, Front 
Bed-room, 13 feet 3 inches, by 12 feet 9 inches; F, Dressing-room to ditto, 13 feet 3 inches by 6 feet; 
G, Bed-room. 

Prare VIII.—Pran anp Exzvation or a Country Vitta.—Iigure 1. Elevation of a Castellated Gothic 
Villa, with buttresses, &c. This building would be suitable for a gentleman of moderate fortune. Its 
whole length is 78 feet; and its height, from the surface of the ground to the top of the battlements, 
34 feet 2 inches. The battlements are continued all round the building, and the height of them is 2 feet 
G inches. The buttresses are 29 feet 3 inches high, with two water tables, on the top of which is a cornice, 
The cornice is continued all round the building. The windows on the ground-floor are 4 feet 3 inches 
from the ground, their height 9 feet, and width 4 feet. The top of each window is crowned with a tablet, 
which reaches to a little below the top of the window, on each side. The chamber-floor windows are 
19 feet from the ground, their height is 8 feet, and width 4 feet, and they are crowned with a tablet, as 
below. The entrance is on the flank to the right, raised 1 foot 6 inches above the level of the ground, and 
ascended by three steps; it is enclosed within a porch, of 12 feet in front and 8 feet deep; the openings of 
the front and sides of the porch are 8 feet and 4 feet 10 inches. The height to the springing of the arches 
is 8 feet, and to the top of the arch 3 feet 10 inches, over which runs a band, and is of the same height as 
that in the octagonal front of the building. On the left flank is a green-house, which will have a very 
beautiful effect on entering, as seen at one extremity of the passage through a sash-door. 

Figure 2.—Ground Plan of the Principal Story. A, Porch, 8 feet by 6 feet; B, Passage, communicating 
to the different apartments, 74 fect long by 6 feet wide; C, Stone Staircase to the Bed-chambers, steps 
3 feet 6 inches long, treads 11 inches, risers rather more than 6 inches; Breakfast-Room, 20 feet by 17 feet 
6 inches; Dining-Room, 20 feet by 17 feet 6-inches; Drawing-Room, 20 feet by 30 feet; Library, 20 feet 
by 17 feet 6 inches; E, Parlour, 20 feet by 17 fect 6 inches; D, Waiting-Room, or Dressing-Room, 
19 feet by 15 feet; F, Water-Closet, which is entered by a door under the staircase; Green-house, 42 feet 
6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches. The Servants’ apartments, &c. are on the basement, which is entered by the 
staircase, C. 

Prarz TX.—Pxaw and Exevation of a Country Virta.—Figure 1. Principal Elevation of a castellated 
Gothic Villa, with Buttresses, and Pinnacles ona straight Front. The extent of this building, from the 
extremity of one wing to that of the other, is 60 feet: extent of each of the wings, 11 feet 10 inches. The 
body of the building, 36 feet 4 inches. The entrance, 3 feet 4 inches wide, with a Gothic head, receding 
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from the central part of the front 3 feet 6 inches, forming a Porch, and raised, above the level of the ground, 
1 foot 6 inches ; ascended. by 3 steps of 6 inches rise. The entrance to the Porch is 4 feet 10 inches wide, 
and it rises 6 feet to the springing of the arch: the arch is 4 feet high, and is ornamented with mouldings 
and crockets on each side. ‘The windows of the ground floor, on each side of the Porch, are 6 feet 6 inches 
high by 4 feet 6 inches wide ; and those in the wings are 6 feet high, and 4 feet 6 inches wide: those in the 
bed chamber 4 feet 3 inches high and 4 feet wide. 

Figure 2.—Ground Plan of the Principal Story-—A flight of three steps to the Porch, L, 7 feet 7 inches 
by 2 feet Ginches. I, Hall, 9 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 7 inches. N, Staircase, of wood, steps 3 feet 3 inches, 
their rise is 64 inches, and the tread 103 inches. PP, Passage to the different apartments, 57 feet 8 inches 
by 4 feet. B, Breakfast-Room, 14 feet 8 inches by 12 feet. A, Dining-Room, with folding-doors, 14 feet 
3 inches by 12 feet. F, 12 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 7 inches. D, Parlour, 12 feet by 10 feet 4 inches. 
C, Library, 12 feet by 10 feet 4 inches. H, Servant’s Waiting-Room, 7 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches. 
E, Kitchen, 12 feet $ inches by 10 feet 7 inches. G, Wash-house, 10 feet by 7 feet 6 inches. O, Water- 
closet, 4 feet 2 inches by $ feet. 

Prare X.—Lopexs and Entrance to a Manston.—These lodges are in the castellated style, and would 
be suitable for the octagonal mansion represented in plate XII. 

Figure 1.—The Elevation of the Lodges.—The central part, betwixt the piers, for carriages, may be 
11 feet 9 inches in the clear, above the plinth. The height of the gateway 7 feet; the piers 3 feet wide and 
9 feet 10 inches high: the faces: and sides forming the internal angles (see plan, fig. 2,) are ornamented 
with small recesses, terminating at the top with Gothic heads, filled in with three cusps and two semi-cusps, 
denominated by the name of a Quadrefoil arch. The part above that is carried solidly over the internal 
angles, forming a regular octagonal figure, with two water-table mouldings, and small panels in the faces 
betwixt the mouldings, filled in with cusps. 

The side-gate for passengers is five feet wide above the plinth, betwixt the porch and pier. The cleva- 
tions of the fronts of the lodges is of an octagonal form, with hexagonal buttresses on the angles, the sides 
of which are filled in with small recesses, with Gothic heads. The length of each lodge in front, including 
the porch, is 20 feet: its height, from the ground to the top of the battlements, 13 feet. The battlements, 
including the corbels, are 2 fect high: the windows are 3 feet wide and 6 feet high, from the sill to the top 
of thearch ; standing in recesses 2 inches deep, 4 feet wide, and 8 feet high, from the top of the plinth to 
the top.of the arch, The height, from the top of the roof to the ground, is 15 feet. The breadth of the 
battlements is 9 inches and a half. The embrasures, or openings, 5 inches wide. 

Figure 2.—Plan of the Lodges and Gateways.—The whole length in front, from the extremity of one 
lodge to that of the other, is 67 feet 9 inches: the distances betwixt the porches is 27 feet 9 inches : the size 
of the porch, in the clear, is 5 fect 3 inches by 3 feet. The Living-Rooms, 14 feet by 11 feet 7 inches. The 
Bed-Rooms 11 feet 7 inches, by 7 feet 6 inches. 

Prare XI—Grounp Pran of a Desien for a Manson in the Casretatep Sryue.—The entrance is 
by a Groined porch, ascended by 4 steps ; length of tread 7 feet, breadth 11 inches, and risers 6 inches, to 
be made of granite. I, Hall, 30 feet by 27 feet 6 inches. L, Passage, 6 feet 6 inches wide ; lighted by a 
borrowed light from the lantern of the Picture Gallery. H, Principal Staircase, 23 feet long by 16 feet 6 
inchés ; the length of the treads 7 feet, and breadth one foot; their rise, rather more than 6 inches. K, 
Back Staircase, 16 feet 4 inches by 10 feet ; length of tread 4 feet 4 inches, breadth 104 inches ; risers 65 
inches, E, Breakfast-Room, 46 feet 6 inches by 46 feet 6 inches. F, Music-Room, 30 feet 6 inches by 17 
feet. D, Dining-Room, 46 feet 6 inches by 46 feet 6 inches. G, Parlour, 19 feet by 17 feet. B, Draning- 
Room, 46 feet 6 inches by 46 feet 6 inches. C, Library, of the same dimensions. A, Picture-Gallery, 43 
feet by 43 feet, lighted by a lantern from the top of the building. The Water-Closet, 16 feet 8 inches by 6 
feet 6 inches, lighted by a borrowed light through ground-glass, from the well-hole of the staircase. 

The plans of the rooms above are adapted to contain, at least, seven Bed-~Rooms, with Dressing-Rooms, 
and Closets. 
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Prare XII.—Princrpar Exxvation for a Mansion in the Castetnarep Stytz.—This building, from its 
construction, would have a majestic appearance if placed on a hill, or elevated ground, and entirely detached 
from other buildings, more especially if surrounded by wood, and near the side of some river or stream, 
The whole length in front may be assumed as 131 feet 6 inches, exclusive of the buttresses, The body of 
the building, parallel to the front, and at right angles, passing through the centre of it, will thus be 102 feet 
6 inches. Its whole height, from the ground to the top of the battlements, 88 feet. The height to the top 
of the second row of battlements of the larger octagonal body, 79 feet 8 inches. The turrets, 15 feet 6 
inches high, 5 feet 3 inches diameter, and projecting three quarters of a circle below the corbels, from the 
angles of the plain faces of the octagonal body. The windows in the faces, from the top downwards, are all 
of one width; each of their heights is, respectively, 5 feet, 6 feet, 7 feet, and 8 feet, high; with water- 
tables and mouldings over them. The window-frames, of oak, consist of a Munnion Transom and bars ; 
the rectangular projections are 30 feet each in front, and 19 feet deep, with turrets at the angles 13 feet 
6 inches high, and 5 feet diameter. The openings of the porch, in the clear, each 7 fect wide, and 17 feet 
high ; ornamented on the chamfers with mouldings. On the top of the arch are crockets, rising in the 
form of pinnacles. The doors that light the Hall, which is seen through the openings of the porch, are 
each 5 feet 7 inches wide in the clear, and 16 feet high, moulded all round, The frames of the apertures 
are of oak, and are made to open in two halves ; the bottom of which is panelled. The front of the octa- 
gonal wings extends 50 feet 3 inches; each of the faces is 20 feet 9 inches nearly, with buttresses on the 
angles. Their height, from the ground to the top of the enriched battlement, is 27 feet. The windows are 
each 7 feet 4 inches wide in the clear; their height, from the cill to the top of the arch, is 14 feet. The 
reveals are chamfered about half-way in. The space between the cill and the plinth is filled in with orna- 
mented panels. The frames of the windows are of oak, with Gothic heads, and. are made to open in one 
of the compartments. 

Prate XIII.—Grounp Pray of the Szat of Henry Montertn, Esq. at Carstairs, near the River Clyde.— 
The space H represents the porch, with buttresses at the corners, ascended by three steps, and groined in 
the inside. The dimensions are 16 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, E, Hall, with two small windows, on each 
side of the doorway ; 19 feet 4 inches by 18 feet 4 inches. D, Library, of an octagonal form, 22 feet 9 
inches by 22 feet 9 inches, to the inside of the bay-window. Length of the Passage, 10 feet 3 inches, I, 
Grand Staircase, 25 feet 8 inches by 28 feet 3 inches, lighted by a large window in the side wall, and oppo- 
site to the window in the bottom of the passage ; length of the steps, 4 feet ; rise 6 inches and a half; tread, 
llinches. C, Breakfast-Room, 82 feet 3 inches, including the bay, by 25 feet. B, Dining-Room, 39 feet 
by 30 feet, including the bay. A, Drawing-Room, 34 feet by 29 feet 6 inches, including the bay. F, Bed- 
Room, 22 feet 9 inches by 18 feet 5 inches. V, Pondering-Room, 11 feet 3 inches’by 9 fect 9 inches. 
N, Parlour, 16 feet 6 inches by 11 feet $ inches. L, Nursery, 23 feet 7 inches by 20 feet 5 inches, G, 
Kitchen, below the level of the rooms on the ground-floor, and communicating to them by a winding stair- 
case at one corner, 23 feet 9 inches by 20 feet 6 inches. O, Bed-Room, 16 feet 9 inches by 14 feet, P, Bed- 
Room, 16 feet 9 inches by 10 feet. R, Housekeeper's-Room, 16 feet 5 inches by 15 feet. Us Anti-room, 
11 feet 4 inches by 9 feet 4 inches, lighted at the top, with a cleset at one end. 

The largest winding staircase leads up to the servant's Bed-Rooms, which are carried lower than the 
Bed-Rooms over the body of the building, and communicate with the Bed-Rooms on the body of building 
by a door, leading off from the second flight of steps of the grand staircase. The parts which are broken 
off at the farthest extremity to the left, are the offices connected with the Kitchen. 

Prats XIV.—Prinerpar Exzvarion of the Szat of Heyry Monterru, E'sg.—The whole extent of this 
building, exclusive of the offices, not shown in the plate, is 175 feet. The principal part, including the 
bays, with the Oriel windows on each side of the porch, is 64 feet 10 inches. The entrance, within the 
porch, is 5 feet 9 inches. wide in the clear, and 12 feet 10 inches high to the top of the soffit of the arch, 
raised 1 foot 7} in. above the level of the ground, and ascended by three steps of 64 in. rise, tread 1 foot. 
The width of the opening in the porch is 11 feet 6 inches, and its height 18 feet 6 inches, from the top of 
the steps to the top of the soffit of the arch, 
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The height of the porch, from the ground to the top of the battlements, is 20 feet 9 inches. The 
height of the central part, behind the porch, from the ground to the top of the battlements, is 54 feet 
6 inches; its breadth, (including the octagonal buttresses, which rise at the top into pinnacles,) is 24 fect. 
The height of the bay, with the Oriel window, between the octagonal buttresses, from the ground to the top 
of the battlements, is 87 feet; its breadth 12 feet 6 inches. The central Oriel window, without the mun- 
nions, is 5 feet wide, and 9 feet 6 inches high: each of the diagonal openings is 2 feet 6 inches wide, in the 
clear of the reveals. 

The window above the bay is 5 feet 8 inches wide, and 6 feet 2 inches high, divided into munnions with 
Gothic heads, The bays, with the Oriel windows on each side of the porch, are 35 feet 6 inches high, from 
the ground to the top of the battlements, and 16 feet wide. Each of the Oriel windows, in the central part, 
on the ground-floor, is 7 feet 4 inches wide, and 12 feet high in the clear; and each of the diagonal 
openings 2 feet 4 inches in the clear. The Oriel windows over the ground-floor, in the central part, are 
each 7 feet 6 inches wide, and 9 feet high, and those on the diagonals 2 feet 4 inches wide. The part behind 
the bays is of a pediment-form, with square buttresses, and small pediments, rising into pinnacles. 

The extreme wing, to the left, is 29 feet wide, and 39 feet high, from the ground to the top of the 
battlements. The turrets are each 11 feet 9 inches high, and project three-quarters of a circle out, from 
the angles below. The window on the ground-floor is 7 feet wide, and 9 feet 3 inches high. The Oriel 
window above, in the central opening, is 4 feet 9 inches wide and 7 feet high: the side openings are each 
1 foot 7 inches wide. The space which recedes from the wing to the left, and to the octagonal tower, is 
24 feet 5 inches wide, and 31 feet high to the top of the battlements. 

The windows on the ground-floor are each 3 feet 9 inches wide, and 8 feet 5 inches high: the windows 
above are 3 feet 9 inches wide, and 5 feet 10 inches high. The octagonal tower, adjacent to the above, is 
11 feet wide and 45 feet high; each of the small windows in the faces, from the top downwards, is 7 feet, 
8 feet, and 8 feet 7 inches high: their width, in the clear, 1 foot. 

The space between the Oriel windows and the octagonal tower is 29 feet wide, and 36 fect 6 inches high, 
fromthe ground to the top of the battlements; the windows on the ground-floor are 4 feet 10 inches wide, 
and 10 feet high; the windows aboye those on the ground-floor are 8 fect 9 inches wide, and 6 feet 
6 inches high. 

The octagonal tower at the extremity, to the right, is 11 feet wide, and 49 feet high from the ground to 
the top of the battlements ; each of the windows, from the top downwards, is’6 feet 9 inches, 7 feet 9 inches, 
and. 9 fect 9 inches, high; and each of their widths 13 inches. The small space between the tower and the 
Oriel windows is 5 feet 9 inches: the small windows between are blank. All the munnions and Gothic 
heads which divide the windows into compartments are of oak. 

Prare-XV.—Pran and Exzvarion of a Manston.—Figure 1. This building, though perfectly straight 
in front, would have a pleasing effect from its colonnade, and the portico projecting out from it. The whole 
length of the building may be 89 feet 6 inches, and its height, from the ground to the top of the blocking- 
course, 49 feet. The columns are of the Doric order, without flutes, raised upon a plinth 18 inches above 
the level of the ground, and stand 4 feet from the wall. The height of the columns is 14 feet ; being six 
diameters and a half high. The entablature, 2 feet 10 inches; above which is a blocking-course, about 
10 inches high, on which the balcony is fixed. 

The windows under the colonnade are 8 feet 9 inches high, and 4 feet 5 inches wide, and come down. 
within 53 inches of the level of the colonnade, forming a step out. The architraves around the windows 
are one-sixth of their opening. The sashes are of the common kind; but are so constructed as to make 
them go higher up than the top of the window, in order that a person may get out without stooping. 

The entrance is 4: feet: 6 inches wide, with a small window on each side, and a fan-light over the top to 
lighten the vestibule. The two columns which stand before pilasters, and inimediately behind the two 
extreme columns, in front of the portico, are intended to xest a beam upon the top of them, in order to 
support a viranda, which comes a little before the balcony, and is composed of piers of 1 foot 2 inches 
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square, and 9 feet 6 inches high; which may be either of stone or wood, with bases and ornamented caps. 
On the top of this is an entablature, 2 feet high, with a small blocking-course. The windows on each side 
of the viranda are 9 feet high, and 4 feet 3 inches broad, with an architrave one-sixth of the width round 
them, and a frieze and cornice above, and come down to 6 inches from the level of the balcony, forming a 
step out. 

The sashes are of the same form as those below. Those in the attic are of smaller dimensions ; their 
height 6 feet 8 inches by 4 feet. That in the centre is a Venetian window, with a flat segment-head, Above 
the attic is a cornice, 1 foot 8 inches high, and 2 feet projection; its parts are a fillet, ovolo, and corona, 
with a channel underneath it to carry. off the rain. There is also a semi-reversa next to the wall, which is 
concealed in the channel, the bottom of which is on a level with the bottom of the corona, and cannot be 
seen unless in perspective. There is also a bead and fascia below that. 

Figure 2.—Ground Plan, or Principal Story. A, Porch. BB, Colonnade. C, Hall, 19 feet 6 inches 
by 16 feet 2 inches. G, Stone-Staircase, with flyers and winders; the length of the steps is 4 feet 3 inches, 
their tread 11 inches, and their rise rather more than 64 inches. N, Back-Staircase. The Dining-Room, 
82 fect 6 inches by 19 fect 6 inches. Library and Breakfast-Room of the same dimensions. Housekeeper’s 
Room, 15 feet square. Steward’s Room, 15 feet by 15 feet. Strong-Room, 7 feet 3 inches by 6 feet 
S inches. Dressing-Room, 15 feet by 12 feet 9 inches. Stone-Room, 15 feet by 9 feet 10 inches, 

Prarz XVI.—Grounp Pran of a Cuurcu in the Gructan Srytz. The Portico (a), of four columns, 
projects out from the front of the wall, 8 feet 6 inches. The Vestibule (b) leads to the body of the chapel 
and side stair-cases; diameter, 19 feet 9 inches within the columns. Staircases of an elliptical form (cc), 
leading to the gallery, 22 feet 8 inches by 20 feet 9 inches; length of treads, 4 feet 10 inches ; breadth, in 
the middle, 11 inches; risers rather more than 6 inches. Side Entrances, ff: 

The body of the church may be 89 feet long and 54 feet 8 inches broad, and it will contain sixteen 
hundred sittings, (including free seats,) exclusive of seats for children in front of the organ. 

hhhh, represent Pews, 3 feet wide; seats, 1 foot 3 pook-desk, 54 inches; 00, Larger Pens; pp, spaces 
between the free-seats. The Pulpit (n), of an hexagonal form; i, Stair ascending to it. Reading-desk (m), 
with clerk’s seat in front; stair (é) ascending to it. The Communion-place, of a circular form, with four 
three-quarter columns, and two ante: betwixt the columns are two niches, and a window in the centre. 

The Vestry-Room (s) is 22 feet 2 inches by 15 feet 4 inches. The Entrance to Circular Stair (y), 
jeading to library above. The Anti-Room under Portico (w) 10 feet 5 inches by 8 feet. The Robing-Room 
(t), 22 feet 2 inches by 15 fect 4 inches. The Anti-Room (v) 10 feet 5 inches by 8 feet. X, Hntrance to 
the Catacombs. W, Back Portico, of four columns, projecting out from the wall 5 feet 6 inches. 

Prats XVIL.—Front Exevation of THE same Cuurcu, 1n THE Grecian Styte.—The extent of the front 
of this building to the extremities of the ante is 64 feet 9 inches; the breadth of the portico, at the top of the 
columns, is 37 feet. The columns are raised 1 foot 74 inches above the level of the ground, and are designed 
from the Monument of Lysicrates ; (See Orders, pl. XXV.) their diameter is 3 feet, and height, including the 
base and capital, 29 feet. The height of the entablature is 7 feet 4 inches; the architrave, 2 feet 9 inches; the 
frieze, 1 foot 10 inches; and the comice, 2 feet 9 inches. The ornament which stands on the top of the 
cornice is 18 inches high, and is continued all round the building. The ante are of the same width as the 
upper diameter of the columns, and do not diminish. The capitals of the ante: are a composition, as there 
are no ante to be found in this style of Grecian architecture. The principal entrance is ascended by three 
steps, in front of the portico, of 6} in, rise; tread, 1 foot. Its width at the bottom is 6 feet 11 inches; it 
diminishes to the top, and its height is 14 feet. The side entrances are each 6 feet 7 inches at bottom, and 
diminish to the top; their height, 12 feet 9 inches, with an architrave round them and a cornice at the top, 
supported at each extremity by a console, The niches on each side of the principal entrance are 4 feet 
8 inches wide, and 9 feet 10 inches high, and diminish on each side parallel to the sides of the columns. 

The Attic, which stands over the cornice of the entablature, is 5 feet 9 inches high, with a dentil cornice and 
three fascias below. The height of the pediment is 7 feet 10 inches, from the top of the cornice on the attic, 
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The height of the pedestal, from the bottom of the pediment to the top of the columns round the belfry, is 
7 feet 10 inches, The columns and entablature round the belfry are 20 feet 10 inches high, and are similar 
to those in the portico ; the ‘wall, which is seen between the columns, is rusticated above the two plinths. 
The apertures in the belfry, for letting out the sound, are 4 feet 2 inches wide, and 11 feet 3 inches high. 

The part where the dials of the clock are placed is of an octagonal form; its height, including the two 
circular steps from the top of the cornice, round the entablature of the belfry, to the top of the cornice, 
above the dials, is 9 fect 10 inches. here are four dials in it, at right angles to each other, and four small 
apertures in the diagonal faces, each $ feet wide and 4 feet high, filled in with perforated luffer boarding in 
the form of scales. ; 

The part over the dials, above the two circular steps, is of an octagonal form, with eight columns sup- 
porting an entablature. Its height, including the two cireular steps at the top of the entablature, is 15 feet 
8 inches. The diameter of each column is 1 foot 54in., and 11 feet 7 inches high; the entablature, 2 feet 
7 inches, The height of the small pediments above the entablature is 1 foot 9 inches, with a honey-suckle 
betwixt each, 

The height of the spire above the top of the pediments to the top of the eross is 44 feet 93 inches, and 
this portion is ornamented with scales to the height of 28 feet 10 inches. The whole height of the steeple, 
from the ground to the top of the cross, is 152 feet. 

Prats XVIII.—Fianx Exzvation of the same Cuvren, in the Grectan Styir.—The whole extent of 
this front, including the projecting portices on the bottom line of the entablature, is 166 feet 3 inches. That 
between the two extreme half ante, on each side of the bows, is 146 feet 8 inches; and the plain part 
between the bows, is 88 feet 2 inches. Each of the bows is 26 feet 3 inches. The height, from the top of 
the steps to the top of the cills of the lower windows, is 3 feet 8 inches. The lower windows are 5 feet 
2 inches wide, diminishing a little at the top, and their height is four feet 10 inches. The height between 
the under side of the lintel of the lower windows and the top of the cill of the upper windows is 6 feet 
7 inches. The height of the windows above is 9 feet 6 inches; and the breadth, at the bottom, 5 feet, 
diminishing to the top about 34 inches. The height from the under side of the lintel of the upper windows, 
to the lower line of the entablature, is 4 feet 5 inches, The height from the ground to the top of the roof 
is 50 feet 72 inches. The frames of the windows to be of metal. All the ornaments on the exterior of 
this building may be of terra-cotta, or of stone, if built in a country where both labour and. stone 
are cheap. 

Prars XIX.—Bacx Exzvation of the same Cuurcu, in the Grecian Stviz.—This view represents the 
entrance to the Catacombs, the Vestry-Room, and the Robing-Room. The columns, the width of the 
portico, and the spaces on each side of the portico, with the widths and heights, are the same as in the front 
elevation. ‘The windows on each side of the portico are similar to those in the flank elevation, and are of 


“the same height and breadth. The width of the entrance to the catacombs, in the clear, is 5 feet 8 inches 


at the bottom, diminishing upwards parallel to the sides of the columns; and its height is 10 feet 
8 inches. The entrances on each side of the central one, are each 5 fect at the bottom and 10 feet 
3 inches high. ‘The doors are of oak, and open in two halves. The height of the projecting part, under 
the portico, is 15 feet 4 inches, from the top of the steps, to the top of the ornament which extends right 
and left. Over the central door are three urns, standing upon a small pedestal. 

Prave XX.—Lonerrupivan Sxcrion of the same Cuuncn in the Gructan Srytz,—The lower part of 
this section represents the vaults, which are entered from the projecting part beneath the portico, at the east 
end, by a flight of steps descending downward. ‘heir height from the ground to the top of the soffit of the 
arch is 7 feet 9 inches, and the width 6 feet. 

The height of the ceiling underneath the gallery, from the level of the floor of the body of the church, 
is 10 feet 5 inches: the small columns, which stand upon pedestals, to the height of the pewing, and which 
support the gallery, are 6 feet 4 inches high, and their diameter about a ninth part of the height. The 
front of the gallery, over the columns, is 3 feet 5 inches high. 
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The height from the floor of the body of the church to the top of the ceiling, beneath the roof, is 
86 feet 8 inches, 

The columns in the communion-place are 21 feet 4 inches high, and their diameter 2 feet 4 inches. 
The shafts of the columns are represented in Scagliola: the entablature over the columns is 4 feet 
11 inches high. 

The height of the columns in the Vestibule is 20 feet 8 inches, and their diameter 2 feet 5 inches. The 
height of the entablature is 5 fect, and the dome 9 fect 4 inches, from the cornice to the elliptical opening 
which admits the light into the vestibule from the small windows above. The height from the level of the 
vestibule to the top of the first platform, which leads up to the belfry, is 43 feet 6 inches; to the second 
platform on the floor of the belfry, 57 feet; and, to the third platform, where the clock-work is fixed, 
78 feet 9 inches. The view of the part above the clock-work exhibits the manner of framing the different 
off-sets to the top of the spire. 

Prars XXI.—Transverse Sxcrion of the same Cuvron, in the Grecian Styit.—This section exhibits 
a view on looking towards the west end. The lower part shows the arrangement of the vaults, with the 
passages communicating to them. The depth of the vaults, on each side of the central passage, is 10 feet ; 
and of those on’ the right and left.of the side passages, 9 feet. The width of the side passages is 5 feet $ 
inches, and of the middle one 5 feet 9 inches. The openings in the exterior walls, which are sectioned, are 
of a circular form, and are to admit the light into the vaults, by means of circular walls built in front of them, 
and covered with a grating. 

Over the vaults is shown a section of the interior of the pews, the free seats down the middle aisle, and 
also the middle and side entrances to the body of the church. Upon the gallery is shown the Organ, and the 
side entrances from the staircases. 

The breadth of the gallery, which is shown in this section, is 14 feet 10 inches from the wall, to the front 
of the gallery. Thewidth of the passage is $ feet 4 inches, and each of the pews 2 feet 8 inches. The 
height of the seats in the pewing, is1 foot 6 inches. , 

Prats XXU.—Grounp Pran of a Cuaren.—aA, represents the Porch, recessed within two columns, 
26 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. B, an elliptical Vestibule, with pilasters and niches, lighted from the 
top, 27 feet 3 inches by 16 feet 10 inches. D and C, Side Staircases to gallery, 25 feet by 13 feet; with a 
circular staircase in one corner, leading to the children’s gallery and tower. 

The size of the interior of the body of the chapel is 83 feet by 58 feet. The principal passage, repre~ 
senting the free seats, is 8 fect within the clear of the pew-doors. The side passages are each 3 feet to the 
front of the seats next the walls. The pews are $ feet wide; the seats 1 foot; the book-desk 52 inches ; 
and the doors 1 foot 7 inches. 

The Pulpit, (n, is of an hexagonal form, with stairs ascending up to it. 0, Reading-Desk, with clerk’s 
seat in front. 

The little black circles represent the columns which support the gallery. The Communion-Place (H) 
is of an elliptical form, and raised one foot high.  E, Vestry-Room, 18 feet 6 inches by 18 feet, with a fire- 
place; and small closets in the angles. The Strong Closet, (e) 6 feet 2 inches by 5 feet 2 inches. Water- 
Closet, (g) 6 feet by 3 feet 9 inches, the mean proportion. F, Robing-Room, with fire-place, and closets of 
the same dimensions as Vestry-Room. G, entrance to the vaults. 

Prare XXUI.—Privcipan Exevation of the same Cuarnr.—This building isin the style of the Grecian 
Doric. The extent of its front, to the extremities of the pilasters, is 66 fect. Its height, from the ground 
to the top of the-cross, is 112 feet. The entrance, or door, is raised 2 feet 8 inches above the level of. the 
ground, ascended by 5 steps of rather more than 6 inches rise, which are continued all round the building. 
The opening of the door is 7 feet 3 inches in the clear at bottom, and 6 feet 10 inches at the top ; diminishing 
about one-seventeenth part of the breadth. The door is of oak; it is divided into eight panels, and opens 
in two halves, to the height of the bead betwixt the third and fourth panel; and is hinged to a vertical bead, 
which runs up by the side of the architrave of the door. The architrave is about two-ninths of the breadth 
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of the door. That part of the architrave which extends across the top of the door, is a little less. Over the 
architrave is a Cornice and Pediment, with an ornament at each corner, supported at each extremity of the 
cornice by aconsole. Over the door is a panel, which may be filled in with bas-relief, or an inscription. 

The Columns are 81 feet 5 inches high; their diameter at bottom 5 feet 24 inches, and at top 4 feet. The 
pilasters are of the same width as the top of the column. ‘The mouldings of the caps are similar to those of 
the Monument of Thrasyllus. The lower windows betwixt the pilasters, are 5'feet 5 inches wide at bottom, 
and at top 5 feet1} in, The windows above are of the same width, at bottom as those below, and at top 
5 feet tin, The architraves are 1 foot 12 in. with a break at top, of about 2 inches. The bars of the 
windows are of metal. The cills of the windows are 114 inches. 

The height of the Architrave, Frieze, and Cornice, is 8 feet. The breadth of the triglyphs is 2 feet 5 
inches. The height of the Pediment, from the top of the cornice to the top of the Cymatium, is 11 feet 6 
inches : on the top, and at each extremity of which are placed Acroterie. 

That part which projects beyond the bottom of the Cupola, is to admit light into the vestibule by means of 
six small windows in the faces of the pedestal of the Cupola, which is concealed within it. The windows in 
the belfry are 4 feet 5 inches wide, and 11 feet 6 inches high, to the top of the arch. The aperture of the 


* latter is filled in with horizontal luffer-boarding. ‘The pilasters round the belfry are 16 feet 6 inches high, 


and 1 foot 11 inches wide; the moulding in the caps, are the same as those in the front ; the bars are similar 
to the atticbase; the height of the entablature is 4 feet 2 inches, with wreaths in the frieze, and ornaments 
above the cornice. 

The part above the belfry, which contains the clock-work, is of an octagonal form, with a cornice and 
continued ornament above, similar to that on the top of the cornice of the Monument of Lysicrates. 
(Orders, Plate XXV.) - The faces of the octagonal part is filled in with four dials, at right angles to each 
other, and four small windows, $ feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet high: the apertures of which are filled in 
with luffer-boarding, in the form of scales. Above the octagonal part is a circular dome raised upon a step, 
with a ball and cross over it. 

Prats XXIV.—Franx Exzvation of the same Cuarzt.—The whole length of this elevation is 142 
feet between the two outer pilasters. ‘That part between the pilasters, wherein the windows are, is 79 feet. 
The heights of the doors, pilasters, entablature, and cupola, are the same as those in the front elevation. 
The lower windows are 5 feet 4 inches wide and 4 feet 7 inches high, and diminish at the top one inch and a 
half: the windows above these are 5 feet 4 inches wide, and 9 feet 8 inches high, and diminish 3 inches and 
three quarters at top. The architraves are 1 foot 1 inch and a half, with a break at top of about 2 inches on 
cach side: over the top of the architrave is a cornice and a pediment, with a honeysuckle at each extremity. 

Prats XXIV. 4.—Tur Back Exevation of the same Cxaprx.—The general dimensions of this eleva- 
tion, in the heights and breadths, are the same as in the principal elevation, and differ only in the recesses, 
with the piers and arches turned over them between the ante; and the entrance to the catacombs, with the 
recessed window within the arch, for lighting the Communion-place. 

‘The entrance between the columns is 5 feet 8 inches wide, and 9 feet 4 inches high, with folding-doors, 
and circular holes in them for ventilation. The height, front the top of the steps, round the building, to the 
top of the cornice over the entrance, is 12 feet 5 inches. The piers of the outer arch, behind the columns, 
are in the same face with the wall below the cornice over the door: the opening of the outer arch is 12 feet 
8 inches wide, and 17 feet 8 inches high, to the soffit of the arch, the inner arch is recessed about 5 inches 
from the outer one, and forms a margin of 10 inches all round. Over the entrance is a sarcophagus standing 
ona plinth. 

The height of the piers, with the imposts and bases, which support the archivolts between the ante, is 
21 feet 2 inches, the opening between the piers is 10 feet 9 inches, and the height, from the top of the steps 
to the top of the intrados, is 26 feet 6 inches. Over the centre of each window is a wreath. 

Prats XXV.—Lonerrupinar Szcrion of the same Cxarex.—This section is taken through the middle 
of the chapel from west to east. ‘The lower part represents the brick vaults, which are entered beneath the 
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porch, from the east ‘end, by a flight of steps descending downwards. The height of the vaults is 8 feet 
from the ground to the top of the soffit of the arch; the breadth 6 feet 6 inches, and the depth, 11 feet 6 
inches. The thickness of the arches is a brick and a half. Above the arches is represented the dwarf wall, 
down the middle passage, (see transverse section, pl. XXVI,) for resting the Yorkshire slabs on, which cover 
the vacancy where the flues are laid for heating the chapel. 

The part which supports the Reading-Desk jis of an octagonal form, standing upon a small plinth, with 
eight insulated columns and entablature, similar to the Tower of the Winds; the height of the columns is 
5 feet; their diameter, an eighth part of their height ; and the entablature a sixth part. Over the middle 
entrance, against the side of the Tower, is shown the side of the organ, raised upon a platform. 

The height of the pilasters in the Communion-Place, is 22 feet 6 inches, their breadth one-ninth part of 
the height, with plain caps and bases. The height of the entablature is 5 feet 6 inches. The general heights 
of the interior of the body of the chapel, are given in the description of the transverse section. 

The height of the Vestibule, from the ground to the top of the elliptical opening in the dome, which 
admits the light from the small windows beneath the first platform of the tower, is $0 feet 6 inches; the 
height of the pilasters is 18 feet, and of the entablature 4 feet 10 inches. Over the top of the cornice is a 
dome, whose transverse section is a semi-circle, and longitudinal section an ellipsis, with sunk panels, 
radiating towards the apex. ‘The height, from the level of the vestibule to the flooring boards of the first 
platform in the tower, is 46 fect; the height, from’ the floor of the first platform to the floor of the belfry, is 
15 feet; from the floor of the belfry to the third platform, 19 feet; from the third platform to the fourth 
platform, 11 feet; and, from the fourth platform to the top of the soffit of the dome, 7 feet 4 inches. The 
dome is tied together by means of iron bars, radiating from a vertical spindle in the middle of it, and the 
ends of which are let into the stones and run in with lead. 

Pratz XXVI.—Transyersz Sxctton of the same Cuaret. This section represents the interior of the 
chapel, on looking towards the west-end, and shows the organ with the children’s seats in front of it; also 
the doors on the gallery, entering from the staircases. The side pews, passages, and truss to the gallery. 
The lower part, under the gallery, exhibits the principal entrance from the vestibule, the side entrances 
from the staireases, with a section of the interior of the pews, raised upon sleepers 5 inches above the 
level.of the passages. 

The height of the gallery, above the level of the passages, is 10 feet. The height of the columns, 
which support it, is 6 feet 3 inches, and their diameter rather more than 94 inches: they are raised upon 
pedestals to the height of the top of the pewing, are of the Grecian Doric, and may be either plain or fluted. 
The height of the front of the gallery is 3 feet 74 inches; and the height, from the ceiling beneath the 
gallery to the ceiling of the roof, is 27 feet 9 inches, 

Prats XXVII.—Pran of an Ocraconan Mausoznum. A, the Porch, with two columns and pilasters 
in front, raised two feet above the level of the ground, ascended by 4 steps of 6 inches rise. The inter- 
columniation of the columns is of the Diastyle, with pilasters facing the flank of each column. The 
Entrance (f) is 4 feet 8 inches wide. B, Chapel, 19 feet diameter, from the front of the base of one 
column to the front of the opposite; with eight columns, of the Doric order, and pilasters behind them. 
The intercolumniation of the columns is of the Sysiyle. ¢, ¢, ¢, c, c, are cells for the coffins, to be 6 feet 
B inches deep, and 2 feet 3 inches wide, with dwarf walls, 9 inches thick, carried up on each side, and 
arches turned over them; (See the Section.) e, e, e, e, represent porticos, with four columns, each projecting 
out from the body of the building 3 feet 9 inches; the intercolumniation of these columns are of the 
Pycnostyle. a, a,a, denote pedestals for figures to stand on. 

Prare XXVIII.—Parincrar Exnvartion of the Ocraconaz Mavsornum. This structure is in the 
Greek style, and would be suitable for a family mausoleum, placed in a retired situation on a nobleman’s 
estate, especially if surrounded by water. ‘The diameter of the body of the building, parallel to the front, 
is 49 feet 4 inches; its height 43 feet 7 inches. The columns are designed from those of the Tower of the 

Jinds. Those forming the porticos stand upon a plinth, 2 feet high. The height of the columns is 
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19 feet 3 inches. Their proportion, 8 diameters, and they diminish about a sixth. The entablature is 
3 feet 11 inches, or nearly one-fourth of the height of the column. ‘The architrave is 1 foot 6 inches; the 
frieze, 10 inches; and the cornice, 1 foot 7 inches. The height of the pediment, exclusive of the cymatium, 
is one-fourth of the breadth of the frieze. For the real projections of the cornice and architrave, see the 
section through EF, on the preceding plan. In the central part of the front of the building is a sarco- 
phagus, fluted on the face, with a wreath in the centre, and over its top two reverse scrolls, with a honey- 
suckle between them. On each side of the sarcophagus is an urn. These emblems, supposed to contain 
the ashes of the dead, were used by the antients in their mausoleums. Over the central part of the body of. 
the building is a segment dome, on the top of which is an opening to admit light into the interior. 


Prare XXIX.—Sxcriow of the Ocraconar, Mavsorzum. This section is taken through EF, on the 
plan, and it exhibits the interior of the Chapel, and the cells, with the coffins in them. Over the top of 
the cells is a tablet, on which an inscription may be made. 

The columns are of the Grecian Doric, and they are raised upon a step of about 6 inches high; their 
height is 17 feet 7 inches; they are six diameters high, and diminished at the top 13 minutes of the base. 
The Entablature is designed from the Monument of Thrasyllus, the height of which is one-third of 
the column. 

Over the top of the entablature are semi-circular recesses, with busts, emblematic of those contained in 


the cells below. Over the top of these is a cornice, from which springs a semi-circular dome, with panels - 


radiating from the apex. In the centre of the dome is a sky-light of a conical form, around which is a 
channel, with a hole perforated in it, for carrying off the rain. 

The soffits of the porticos are panelled, with roses in the centre. On the left is a female statue, 
standing on a pedestal, with an urn in her left hand, and a reversed torch in the other. 


Prarz XXX.—Grounp Puan of another Mavsorzum. (P.J—BB, represent Porches, or entrances, with 
four columns, each 35 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 2 inches, in the clear; dd, groined passages to the chapel and 
cemetry, with ante on the sides and columns at each extremity, 39 feet 4 inches in the clear of the columns, 
by 10 feet within the face of the ante, Chapel, 25 feet diameter, with niches and ante. Circular ceme- 
teries, 20 feet diameter, each containing 8 cells marked c. Flank cemeteries, 57 feet 5 inches in the clear of 
the columns, by 12 feet 4 inches within the face of the ante,’ containing together 20 cells,—d, winding 
staircase to the upper plan,—eeeeeece, pedestals for figures to stand on. 

CC, Flank Porches, with square pillars in front, 29 feet 6 inches, in the clear, by 10 feet 6 inches. The 
middle or largest rectangular cemetery, which is entered by a porch, from the flank cemetery to the right, 
between two pedestals supporting figures, is 60 feet within the face of the three quarter columns, by 38 feet, 
groined with four segmental arches, springing from the top of the entablature, which is carried round the top 
of the four insulated columns. 

The central part is crowned with a dome of an elliptical form, with panels radiating towards the apex. 
In the centre of the dome is an opening ‘to admit the light, and from which a lamp may be suspended. 
The spandrels below the dome are fluted. 


Prats XXXI.—Urrver Pran of the Mavsorzum, (P.) The arrangement of this plan, above the : 


steps, within the parapet, is peripteral, being nearly surrounded by columns. The intercolumniations of 
the front and back are of the diastyle; and those on the flanks and interior are of the systyle: jf, shows 
the top of the winding staircase; aaaa, walk all round the building; gg, a flight of steps, leading to the 
interior, which is entered between the ante within the flank columns; eeeece, pedestals for figures to 
stand on; ec, rooms which may be appropriated to contain the relics of the deceased, 46 feet 3 inches by 
10 feet 4 inches, in the clear. 
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Prats XXXII.—Fronr Exzvarion of the Mavsorzum. (P.) The whole extent of this building, 
above the sub-plinth at the base, is 118 feet 4 inches. The central part, forming the entrance, is 50 feet 
4 inches; the front of which is in a vertical face, and the sides of the projecting part in a sloping direction, 
having the appearance of an Egyptian entrance. The columns are designed from the Monument of 
Lysicrates ; their height is 26 feet, and their diameter.2 feet 103 inches, raised 20 inches above the level of 
the ground, forming three steps. The entablature is 8 feet high, to the top of the ornament over the 
cornice. The frieze and architrave, 4 fect high, and converted into one face, in order to give it a more 
massy and solemn appearance ; upon it are figures in bas-relief, of various devices. 4 

The entrance, within the columns, is 15 feet high, 7 feet wide at the bottom, and 6 feet 2 inches at the 
top. The spaces on each side of the entrance, at the bottom, above the sub-plinth, are of 22 feet 6 inches, 
filled in with horizontal vermiculated rustics. ‘The piers at each extremity are 11 feet 6 inches, diminishing 
on the front the same as on the flanks. Within the blocking-course, and 8 feet 6 inches below the top of 
it, is a walk all round the building, from which you ascend by a flight of steps, of 7 feet 9 inches high, to 
the inner part’ of the Mausoleum above. The projecting part of this, with the ante at the extremities, is, 
in extent, 52 feet 4-inches. The height of the columns, 26 feet 2 inches, and their diameter 2 feet 103 inches. 
‘The width of the ante is 2°feet 5 inches. The windows between the columns, in the clear, are 5 feet at 
the bottom, 4 feet 6 inehes at the top, and 9 feet 4 inches high, filled in with trellis-work. In the centre 
intercolumniation is a figure, representing Hope or Charity, standing on a pedestal. ‘The entablature over 
the columns is 6 feet 6 inches high, and the pediment 8 fect 4 inches. 

The height of the attic, (which is formed on the flanks by Caryatides holding reversed torches and urns, 
standing on a plinth, and crowned with an entablature,) is 12 feet 6 inches high. Above the attic rises a 
base, which is nearly square; and, on the top of these, three steps are raised, with pedestals at each corner ; 
and on the latter, figures or urns may be placed. The height of the base, steps, truncated pyramid, and 
ornament at the top, is 68 fect 8 inches. 


Prare XXXII.—Fuanx Exevarion of the Mavsorzum. (P.) The whole length of this front, above 
the sub-plinth, at the base, is 128 feet 5 inches. The central part, extending to the rustics, is 43 feet 
9 inches. The parts, forming the rustics on each side: of thé centre, are each 31 fect 9 inches, and the 
extreme piers 10 feet 7 inches. The widths of the square pillars, forming the centre, are 2 feet 9 inches. 
The part which stands on the steps above show the entrance into the interior, and between the three central 
intercolumniations the tomb is seen, which denotes where the head of the family lies. 


Prare XXXIV. represents a design for a Monument, in the Grecian style, erected, in the year 1806, in 
the parish church of St. Benet, Gracechurch-street, London, at the expense of the late James Townley, Esq. 
ef Ramsgate, and of Paul’s Chain, Doctors’ Commons, to the memory of an affectionate father and mother, 
the former of whom was many years the Rector of St. Benet’s. The design is by Mr. Elsam, the architect, 
and it was executed, under his direction, by Richard Westmacott, Esq., Sculptor and Royal Academician, 
for the sum of fifty pounds. 4 

* 

XXXV.—Rererences to THE Prats wwicn represents THE Roors or Sr. Pancras Cuapet, oF 

Sr Luxs’s Cuurcu, anp or Campren Cuarer. 


Figure 1.—The Roof of the new Gothie Chapel of St. Pancras, Somers’ Town, near London. 


Scantlings of Timbers.—A, Oblique Tie-beam, 11 inches Ly 7 inches; at bottom, 10 in. by 7 in., top 
cut asunder: B, Collar-Beam, 10 in, by 7 in.: C, Prineipal rafter, 10 in. by 7 in.; 9 in. by 7 in. at top: 
D, Common rafter, 5 in. by 24 in.: E, Purlins, 6 in. by 7in.: F, Pole-Plates, 53 in. by 8Lin.: G, Struts, 
6 in. by 7in.: H, Braces, 8 in. by 7 in.: I, Oblique braces, 6 in. by 7 in.; K, Ribs to ceiling, 7 in. by 5in. 
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Figure 1, No. 1, Section through EF, to a larger scale. 
Figure 1, No. 2, Section through GH, to a larger scale. 
Figure 1, No. 8, Section through AB, to a larger scale. 
Figure 1, No. 4, Section through CD, to a larger scale. 


Figure 2.—Roof of St. Luke's Church, Old Street, London. 


Seantlings of Timbers.—A, Double King-post of Oak, 9 inches by 5 inches each: B, Principal rafter, 
8 in. by 7 in, at top, 6 in. by 7 in. at bottom: (N.B. Very slight:) C, Assisting rafter, 6 in. by 7 in.; 
D, Tie-beams, 14 in. by 12 in.: E, Hammer-beams, 12 in. by 12in.; F, Stretching-beams, 10 in. by 8 in.: 
G, Queen-Posts of oak, 10 in. by 7 in.: H, Struts, 5 in. by 5 in.: I, Common rafters, 5 in. by 3 in.: 
K, Purlins, 8in. by 6 in.; L, Wall-plates 12 in. by 8: M, Poll-plates, 6 in, by 6 in.; Ridge-boards, 12 in. 
by 24 in.; Hips, 12 in. by 2 in. 


Figure 3.—Roof of Camden Chapel, Camden Town, near London. 


Figure 8, No. 1, Section through ef, to a larger scale. 

Figure’8, No. 2, Section through ed, to a larger scale. 

Scantlings of Timber.—A, Tie-beam, 14 inches by 9 inches: B, Queen-posts of oak, 8 in. by 7 in.: 
C, Small Posts of Oak, 7 in. by 7 in.: D, Struts, 7 in. by 7 in.: E, Small Struts, 6 in. by 6in.: F, Prin- 
cipal Rafters, at top, 9 in. by 7 in.; at bottom, 11 in. by 7 in.: G, Common Rafters, 6 in. by 24 in.; 
Horizontal Rafters to Flat, increased in depth to produce a proper current, 8 in. by 5 in.: H, Wall-Plate, 
9 in, by 6 in.: J, Truss-to Collar-beam, 5 in. by 3 in.: K, Collar-beam, 10 in. by 7 in.: L, Spiked to the 
sides Of Tie-beam, 8 in. by 2 in.: M, Binders, 8 in. by 5in.: N, Ceiling-joist, 33 in. by 23 in.: O, Abut« 
ment-piece, 5 in. by 5 in. 


at 
XXXVI.—Rererence to THE Prat OF Trusses, LATELY EXECUTED In CampEN Town Cuaper, 


NEAR Lonpon. 


Figure 1.—Truss to the Gallery at the west end, bearing on the Tower wall. J, Strut, 8 inches by 

6 inches: J, Trimmer, 9 in. by 6 in.: K, Small Strut, 5 in. by 4 in. 

Figure 2.—Truss to side Galleries. A, Bressummer, 10 inches by 8 inches: B, Girder, 10 in, by 8 in, : 
C, Binders, 13 in. by 3} in.; D, Bridging-joist, 44 in. by 3in.; E, Truss, 6 in. by 4in.: F, Carriage, 
8 in. by 4 in.: G, King (Oak), 4 in. by 4in.: H, Binders to Ceiling-joists, 7 in. by 5 in. : J, Ceiling-joists 
3 in. by 24in.: K, Plate, 8 in. by 5in.: L, Wall-plate, 12 in. by 6 in. fc 

Figure 3.—End Gallery and Children’s Gallery. A, Bressummer, 10 inches by 8 inches: B, Girders, 
40 in. by 8 in.: C, Binders, 18 in. by 8in.: D, Bridging-joist, 4 in. by 3 in.: E, Truss, 6 in. by 4 in. ; 
F, Carriage, 8 in. by 5 in.: G, Bearer, 7 in. by 4in.: H, Puncheons, 8 in. by $in.: J, Binders to Ceiling- 
joists, 7 in. by 5 in.: K, Ceiling-joists, 3} in. by 27 in.: L, Plates, 9 in. by 6 in.: M, Oblique Girder, 
12 in. by 8 in.: N, Carriage, 8 in. by 6 in.: O, Binders, 10 in. by 8 in.: P, Bridging-joist, 4 in. by 3 in. ; 
Q, Binders to Ceiling-joists, 7 in. by 5 in.: R, Ceiling-joist, 34 in. by 27 in.: S, Plate, 12 by 8 in. 

Figure 4.—Truss to the mest end Gallery. T, Trusses, 6 inches by 43 inches: V, Strainers, 5 in. by 
41 in. : X, Abutment-piece, at each end, 9 in. by 6 in.; ditto, in the middle, 77 in. by 6 in. 

XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX; Destens ror Suor-Fronrs, Prares I, I, and III.; Windows, IV. 
and V.; and a Chimney-piece, VI. 

These designs for Suop Fron'rs, &c. in the present improved style, are too clear to require more than a 
simple notice. The adoption of either, in preference to the others, will, of course, depend on taste and 
local circumstances. 
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Pxarz VI. of this series, represents a design for a Grecian Chimney-piece, adapted for a Dining Room. 
The ornaments in the pilasters represent ripe fruit; the tymphan of the pediment an antique wreath, with 
ribbons, the extremities of which are terminated by Grecian heads, taken from models in the British 
Museum. The design is by Mr. Elsam, the architect, under whose direction it has been executed by 
Peter Turnerelli, Esq., an eminent sculptor, many years patronized by the Royal Family and the most 
distinguished personages in these countries. 

XL.—Desten (on two plates) for a County Court-House and Prison; by Mr. Elsam, the Architect, 
The Dustcn to which the explanation applies, has been studied with reference to all the conveniences which 
are usually required in Buildings of this description. It embraces the Civil and Criminal Courts of Justice, 
together with Grand and Petty Jury-Rooms, Judges’ Retiring-Rooms, Water-Closets, Witnesses'-Rooms, 
Clerks’-Offices, &c.; adjacent to which Building are the proposed Prisons, consisting of a Gaoler’s-House, 
Turnkeys'-Lodge, Prison Buildings for Debtors and Felons, with a Chapel, Infirmaries, airing grounds, pas- 
sages, and avenues of communications to the Court-House, and every requisite appendage for 300 prisoners. 
The entire of the Prisons, it is proposed, should be enclosed by an external and an internal boundary wall, 
to prevent the possibility of intrigues being carried on by persons from the outside, to effect escapes. Esti- 
mated expense, «70,000. 

The arrangements of the interior of the Court-House, it is presumed, will not be considered injudicious ; 
inasmuch as the two Courts of Justice are detached from each other, by a spacious and well lighted circular 
Hall in the centre, which will admit of the most spacious communications with every part of the building, not 
only on the ground-floor, but also in the upper story, wherein a Gallery is proposed to communicate with all 
the upper apartments, consisting of the Grand Jury’s Dining-Room, Sheriff’s-Offices, and such other con- 
veniences as may be deemed requisite for the County Records; including rooms for the Housekeeper and 
attendants. 

The Prisonsconsists of four wings, springing from a central building, which comprises several well-sized 
apartments, with a circular staircase in the centre, and a. Y of communication to every part of the build- 
ing ; each of which apartments, with the Chapel at the top, have windows diagonally situate, and commanding 
full'views of the several Court-Yards; so that each Class of Prisoners may be inspected, not only on the 
ground-floor, but from each of the upper stories; and, as this part of the building is intended chiefly for the 
use of the resident Gaoler, or Inspector, it is presumed, that a Prison built. upon this plan could not fail, 
with due attention, to be minutely inspected, and consequently very secure : more especially, when it is con- 
sidered, that the approaches to the central point are, by means of the external avenues and the divisional pas- 
sages, to be ascended by flights of steps; and, as shown, the internal Court-Yards in the form of quad- 
rants, are intended to be elevated several feet above the Prisoners’ airing grounds, in order to afford the 
Inspector, or Gaoler, the most convenient opportunities of viewing the interior of the Prisoners’ Court- 
Yards, between the circular iron railings. 

The Tumkey’s-Lodge is proposed to be situate in the centre of the principal front of the boundary-wall> 
and is intended to comprise suitable apartments for the Principal Turnkey and his family, with a hot and cold 
bath, fumigating-room, and store-room for County cloathing, besides a place for public executions on a 
lead flat at the top. 

The Four Wines, or Prison Buildings, are each of them divided in the centre by a building similar to the 
central building before described, the former of which are intended for the under Turnkeys, and the superior 
description of Prisoners; each of which buildings have, also, circular staircases in their centres, with passages 
of communication to the several airing grounds, dining-halls, and work-rooms, which should be flagged or 
groined over in brick-work, and suitably fitted-up for the purposes intended, The upper stories of the 
several prison buildings are each alike ; and, in the event of the design, or any portions thereof, being 
carried into effect, the spaces above stairs should be diyided into the same number of. compartments as the 
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groined arches or piers represent, which will produce the same number of sleeping cells on each of the three 
upper stories ; and these, being flagged or vaulted over, and secured with barred iron window gratings, and 
strong door locks:and bolts, may be considered perfectly secure. \ ‘ 

The uppermost ‘stories of the centre buildings comprise the Infirmaries ; ‘and the lead flats, over the 
right and left hand wings, the airing places, for the convalescent to walk upon. _ Water-Closets should be 
provided within the buildings, and the utmost care taken to ventilate and well drain. If the Prison is 
situate near a running stream, it will be the more desirable, both as regards the health of the Gaoler and his 
inmates. This, and the mode of drainage, are subjects of the greatest importance ; as is also the acquire- 
ment of good and wholesome spring water, which should be pumped daily into a central reservoir for 
the use of the Gaoler and his family, as well as for the numerous persons. who may at times be confined 
within the walls of the Prison. ee 

References to the Ground Plan.—A, Great Hall: B, Criminal Court : C, Civil, or Nisi Prius Court: D, 
Judges’ Retiring Rooms: E, Petty Jury’s Retiring Rooms: F, Staircases: G, GrandJury Room: H,'Clerks’ 
Room: I, Witnesses’ Room: K, Waiting Rooms : L, Clerk of the Peace’s Office: M, Witnesses’ Room: N, 
Clerks’ Rooms :' O, Portico: P, Yard of communication, with Privies: Q, Yard for females about to be 
tried: R, Yard for males about to be tried: S, airing grounds for eight classes of prisoners: T, Inspection- 
yards: V, Gaoler’s house: U, Under-Turnkey’s, and superior prisoners: W, Dining Halls and Work 
Rooms: X, Gaoler’s passages of communication: Y, avenues between the boundary walls: Z, 'Turnkeys’ 
Lodge, &e. 


XLI.—Dzsien (on two plates) for a Saux Country Prison; by Mr. Elsam, the Architect.—The 
Desicw which accompanies this explanation, was executed at Cavan, in Ireland, in the year 1810, and cost 
£12,000. Since that period it has been adopted, with some devViations, in various parts of the United 
Kingdom ; and latterly, the Design has been laid before the Prison Committee of the House of Commons, 
and other public bodies, who have been pleased to testify their approbation of the principle of its arrange- 
ments: and these circumstances have induced the author to extend its publicity, through the medium of 
this work, in the hope that it may induce other professional men to elicit their ideas upon the subject. 

The Pxan comprises three wings, besides a central building, called the Gaoler’s house, with a Turnkey’s 
Lodge, situate in the principal front of the boundary-wall, which encloses the different airing grounds and 
the several buildings, as before described. 

The centre building, on the ground floor, comprises the Gaoler’s apartments, from whence the principal 
Court-Yards may be inspected. The first floor comprises the Chapel, to be divided and sub-divided as 
occasion may require; and the second floor, the Infirmary, to be divided in like manner. This building will 
also afford suitable accommodation for two or three female debtors. ; s 

The Left Wing will accommodate 16 debtors, with sleeping rooms in the upper stores; besides a spacious 
day room on the ground floor, which should be fitted up with every convenience the place will admit of, to 
ameliorate the condition of this class of unfortunate persons. 

The Right Wing will also accommodate 16 prisoners, with sleeping cells in the upper stories, to be 
divided, as described in the references, for persons under their respective sentences ; as likewise those for 
misdemeanors. 

The Rear Wing will also accommodate 16 prisoners, accused of felony, with separate sleeping cells in the 
upper stories, besides day rooms on the ground floor; for each of which classes, the plan provides separate 
airing grounds, with detached privies. 

The Staircase, in the centre, will communicate with every part of the building, through which the dif- 
ferent classes of prisoners are proposed to be removed, alternately, from their respective day rooms and’ 
sleeping apartments, every morning and evening: by which arrangement it will be difficult for any prisoner: 
to make an escape, and in this respect, the plan is different from any other design of the same description. 
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The Turnkey’s Lodge, provides apartments for that officer, with sleeping cells for female felons, King’s 
evidences ; a room for county cloathing, a hot and cold bath, and a place for public executions in the most con- 
spicuous part of the building: attached towhich, are two airing grounds under the inspection of the Turnkey. 

By the preceding distributions, it will be seen that a prison, built upon this plan, will conveniently 
lodge and secure from 50 to 60 prisoners, in the ratios of persons usually confined in small County 
Prisons, where the number of debtors, and the proportionate quantity of other prisoners, do not require an 
extensive classification. 

References to the Ground Plan.—A, Gaoler's Apartments: B, Debtors’ Day Room: C, Misdemeanors 
Day Room: D, Day Room for Prisoners under sentence: E, Day Room for accused Felons. 

F, G, H, I,K, L, M, N, Airing Grounds: F, for Debtors: G, for Misdemeanors: H, for Prisoners under 
sentence: I, for accused Felons: K, for King’s evidence: L, for women Felons: M, for female Debtors: 
N, for refractory Prisoners: O, Turnkey’s Hall, or Lodge: P, Hot and Cold Baths ; Q, Fumigating Room, 
with an oven: R, Staircases: T, Privies. 

The sleeping apartments for the Debtors, and cells for the Felons, are proposed to be in the upper 
stories; this is recommended, not only for the sake of security, but likewise to produce a free ventilation 
throughout, which cannot be better effected, than by the alternate removal of each class of prisoners from 
their several day rooms and sleeping apartments every morning and evening, in the manner before described, 
by means of the central staircase. 
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GLOSSARY or TECHNICAL TERMS anp GENERAL INDEX, 


Wirs ReErereNces TO THE PAGES IN WHICH THE VARIOUS PARTICULARS ARE EXPLAINED 5 
AND INCLUDING AN EXPLANATION OF suUCH TERMS AS HAVE NOT ALREADY BEEN PARTI- 


CULARLY DEFINED. 


ooo 


Azow’s Rop; an ornamental figure, representing a 


rod with a serpent twined about it, and, called by ||, 


some, though improperly, the Caduceus of Mercury. 

Abacus; the upper member of a capital of a column, 
serving as a kind of crown piece in the Grecian 
Doric, and a collection of members or mouldings 
in the other Orders. See Q. Orders, plate I., and 
page 467. 

Abreuvoir or Abrevoir, in Masonry; the joint or 
junction of two stones; or the space or interstice 
to be filled up with mortar or cement. Abreuvoir 
also signifies a Bathing House or Place. 

Abutment or Butment ; 218, 328. 

Acanthus ; a plant, the English Bear’s Breech, the 
leaves of which are represented in the capital 
of the Corinthian Order, &c. Acanthine means 
ornamented with leaves of the acanthus. 

Accessories; in architectoral composition, those parts 
or ornaments, either designed or accidental, which 
are not apparently essential to the use and cha- 
racter of a building. 

Accompaniments; subordinate buildings or ornaments. 

Accouplement, in carpentry; a tie or brace, or the 
entire work when framed. 

Acropolis; from the Greek: the highest part of a 
city, the citadel or fortress. The Acropolis, or 
citadel, of Athens is frequently noticed in the pre- 
sent work, 

Acroterium ; (plural, Acroteria) the extremity or ver- 
tex of any thing; a pedestal or base placed on the 
angle, or on the apex of a pediment, which may be 
for the support of a vase or statue. 

Fides; among the antients, an inferior kind of temple. 

Zgis; in decoration, a shield or breast-plate, par- 
ticularly that of Minerva. 

Zgricanés ; sculptures representing the heads and 
skulls of rams; commonly used as a decoration of 
antient altars, friezes, &c. 

FEneatorés; sculptures representing military musi- 
cians, 

Aérial Perspective; the representation of objects, 
weakened and diminished in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the eye. i 

ZEtoma; a pediment, or the tympanum of a pediment. 


Aile or Aisle; a walk in a church, on the sides of the 
nave ; the wings of a choir. 
Air-trap; an opening for the escape and admission ofair. 
Alcove ; a recess or part of a chamber, separated by 
an estrade, or partition of columns, and other cor- 
responding ornaments. 
Areostyle; the greatest interval or distance that can 
be made between columns. 
Aosystyle, see page 466. 
Algebra, defined .... 
Algebraic quantities . 
——— notation .. 
equations . 
fractions. . 
addition ... 


subtraction. . - 37. 
multiplication . - 38. 
division .... Doe 


——— proportion . 41. 

Alto-relievo or High-relief; that kind or portion of 
sculpture which projects so much from the surface 
to which it is attached, as to appear nearly insu- 
lated. It is therefore used in comparison with 
Mezzo-relievo, or Mean-relief, and in opposition to 
Basso-relievo or Low-relief. 

Amphitheatre; a spacious edifice, of a circular or 
oval form, in which the combats and shows of an- 
tiquity were exhibited. 

Amphora (plural, Amphore); a vase or earthen jar, 
with two handles; among the antients, the usual 
receptacles of olives, grapes, oil, and wine. Hence, 
in decoration, Amphoral means shaped like an 
amphora or vase. 

Amulet; in decoration, a figure or character to which 
miraculous powers are supposed to be attached, 
and which particularly distinguished the bulidings 
of Egypt. 

Ancon; in decoration, a curved drinking cup or horn. 
The arm of a chair. 

Anconés; ornaments depending from the corona of 
Tonic door-ways, &c. The trusses, or consoles, or 
brackets, sometimes employed in the dressings of 
apertures, as an apparent support to the cornice, 
upon the flanks of the architrave. 
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Angels ; brackets or corbels, with the figures or heads 
of angels. 

Angle-Bar ; the upright bar of a window, constructed 
on a polygonal plan, standing at the meeting of 
any two planes of the sides. A mullion, 

Angle-Bracket, See Bracketing. 

Angle-Chimney ; a chimney in the angle; or in aside 
formed at an angle of the apartment. 

Angle-Float. See Float, 390. 

Angle-Rafter; in carpentry; otherwise Hip-rafter. 
See Hip. 

Angular Capital; the modern Ionic or Scammozian 
capital, which is formed alike on all the four faces, 
so as to return at the angles of the building. 

Annular-Vault; a vault rising from two circular 
walls ; the vault of a circular corridor. 

Annulet or Fillet; a small square member in the 
Doric capital, under the quarter-round. See Or- 
ders, O, Plate I. It is also used to imply a narrow 
flat moulding, common to the various parts of the 
columns, particularly their bases, capitals, &. 

Ante ; a species of pilasters common in the Grecian 
temples, but differing from pilasters, in general, 
both in their capitals and situation. See page 509, 
and Orders, plates XIII, XIV, XX, XXIV. 

Apartments or Rooms, usual form of, 430. 

—__—_—__\_—__, fancy or fanciful, 432. 

» proportions of, 437, 

—_——_—_—_—_——-, suite of, 436. 

Apertures of Doors and Windows, proportions of, 436. 

Apron, in plumbing, the same as Mashing. 

Arabesque or Moresque; something done after the 
manners of the Arabians or Moors, and destitute 
of human and animal figures. 

Arcade; an aperture in a wall, with an arched head : 
it also signifies a range of apertures with arched | 
heads. Arcades are frequently constructed as por~ 
ticos, instead of Colonnades, being stronger, and 
less expensive. In the construction, care must 
be taken that the piers be sufficiently strong to | 
resist the pressure of the arches, particularly those 
at the extremities. The arcades of the Romans 
were seen in triumphal arches, in theatres, amphi- 
theatres, and aqueducts, and frequently in temples. 
They are common in the piazzas and squares of 
modern cities, and may be employed, with great | 
propriety, in the courts of palaces, &c. For an 
application of the Orders to Arcades, see Plate 
XCII, annexed to the plates of Orders, but erro- 
neously numbered. 

Arc-boutants, or Boutants; arch-formed props, in 
Gothic churches, &c. for sustaining the vaults of 
the nave; their lower ends resting on the pilas- 
tered buttresses of the aisles, and their upper ends 
resisting the pressure of the middle vault, against 
the several springing points of the groins. ‘They 
are, at times, called flying-buttresses, arched but- 
tresses, and arch-butmenis. 

Arch; a part of a building supported at its extremi- 
ties only, and concave towards the earth or hori- 
zon: but arches are either circular, elliptical, or} 


straight ; the last being so termed, but improperly, 
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by workmen. The terms arch and vault properly 
differ only in this, that the arch expresses a nar- 
rower, and the vault a broader, piece of the same 
kind. 

Arches; definition, 328, 428: Scheme Arch, 428; 
Semi-circular Arch, 428: Arch in Carpentry, 109. 
In Masonry, description of the sections of, $16: pa- 
rabolic, 316; curve of, how to describe, $17. In 
Stone-cutting, a semi-circular right arch, 318 ; ellip- 
tical arch with splayed jambs, 319; to find the 
joints of, 319 ; oblique circular arch, $21; oblique 
arch, 328; a semi-circular arched passage, be- 
tween two semi-circular arched vaults, 324; an 
archway, revealed and splayed, &c. 325. 

Arches, straight; heads of apertures which have a 
straight intrados in several pieces, with radiating 
joints, or bricks tapering downwards. 

Archway.—See Arch, above. 

Architectonic; something endowed with the power 
and skill of building, or calculated to assist the 
architect. 

Architecture, antient, of Great Britain, recognized as 
the Gothic, Saxon, and Norman, modes of build- 
ing, 514. 

Architrave ; a beam; that part ofan entablature which 
lies immediately upon the capital or head of the 
columns. See pages 311, 444, 445, 453, 465, 467. 

Archivault or Archivolt; 444: of the arch of a 
bridge, 328. 

Arena for Stairs, 440. 

Arris, 218: Arrises, 442, 

Ashlar, 328: Ashlaring, 310. 

Ash Timber, 260. 

Astragal, 468, 469: and M and fig. 9, Orders, pl. I. 

Axiom, Axioms, Geometric, 14, 15; In Perspec- 
tive, 420. 


B. 


Back; generally that side of an object which is op- 
posite to the face, or breast: but the back of a 
handrail, is the wpper side of it; that of a rafter, is 
the upper side of it in the sloping plane of one side 
of a roof, 

Back-shutters, or back-flaps; additional breadths 
hinged to the front-shutters, for completely closing 
the aperture, when the window is to be shut. 

Back ofa slate, 402. 

Bagnio; the Italian name for a bath, or bathing- 
house: answering to the Greek Balaneia, and the 
Latin Balneum. 

Balcony (from the French Balcon); an open gallery, 
projecting from the front of a building, and com- 
monly constructed of iron or wood. When a por- 
tico or porch is surmounted with a balcony, it is 
commonly of stone, with iron or wood. See Plates 
of Elevations, I, WI, 1V, V, XV. 

Baluster ; a small kind of column or pillar, belonging 
to a Balustrade. 

Balusters, in Joinery, 200. 

Balustrade; a range of Balusters, supporting a cor- 
nice, and used as a parapet or screen, for conceal- 
ing a roof or other object. 


APPLICATION OF THE ORDERS TO ARCADES. 
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Drawn by Mk Nicholson. 
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Bande or Band; a narrow flat surface, having its 
face in a vertical plane: hence Bandelet, a little 
band, any flat moulding or fillet. 

Banded Column; a column encircled with Bands, or 
annular rustics. 

Bank of England, dome of, 314. 

Banker, in Masonry, 329. 

Banquet, 329. 

Barge Course; that part of the tiling which projects 


over the gable of a building, and is made up be-| 
|| Boasting ; in stone-cutting, paring the stone irregu+ 


low with mortar. 

Barker, 402. 

Base ; the lowest part of a figure or body. 

Base of a Column, 455, 466: Orders, Plates 1. XXII. 

Bases and Surbases, 165. 

Bass, in Bricklaying, 384. 

Basso-relievo. See Alto relievo. 

Bastard Stucco. See Stucco. 

Batterdeau or Coffer-dam, 329. 

Battens, 159. 

Batter, 329, 426. 

Battering, 426. 

Baulk, 219. 

Bay-Window ; a window projecting from the front, in 
two or more planes, and not forming the segment 
of a circle. 

Bay, in plastering, 384. 

Bead, joinery, 219. 

Bead and butt, 164. 

flush, 164, 

quirk, 160. 

double quirk, 161. 

Beads, 443. 

Beaking Joint, in Carpentry ; a provincial term, de- 
noting that the heading joints of the boards of a 
floor fall in the same straight line. 

Beam, tie-beam, &c. 219. 

Beam-filling; filling up the space, with stones or 
bricks, from the level of the under edges of the 
beams to that of their upper edges, &c. 

Bearers, 219. 

of stairs, 189. 

Bearing, 219. " 

Bearing-Wall or Partition; in a building, is a wall 
resting upon the solid, and supporting some other 
part, as another wall, &c. 

Beauty, or the harmonious disposition of the parts 
of buildings, 448. 

Bed of a brick, 384. 

slate, 402. 

stone, 329. 

Bedding-stone, 384. 

Beech timber, 259. 

Belfry, antiently the campanile ; the part of a steeple 
in which the bells are hung. 

Belvedere; aturret, look out, or observatory,command- 
ing a fine prospect, and generally very ornamental. 

Bench, carpenter's, 219. 

Bevel, carpenter's, 219. 

Binding-Joists; those beams in a floor which support 
transversely the bridgings above, and the ceiling 
joists below. 
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Binding-Rafters. The same as Purlins, See Pur- 
lins. 

Bird’s mouth. 219. 

Birch timber, 262. 

Blade of a Tool, 219. 

Blocking Course, 311. 

Blockings in Joinery, 219. 

Blocks in Building, 447. 

Board, 219. 

Boarding circular roofs, 140. 


larly with a broad chisel and mallet ; in carving, 
the rough cutting of the outline, before the incisions 
are made for the minuter parts. 

Bohemian Plate Glass, 421. 

Bond, English and Flemish, 347 to 356. 

in masonry, 329. 

or lap of a slate, 402. 

Bond-timbers, 219. 

Boning; in carpentry and masonry, the art of making 
a plane surface by the guidance of the eye. Joiners 
try up their work by boning with two straight- 
edges, which determine whether it be in or out of 
Winding ; that is to say, whether the surface be 
twisted or a plane. 

Bosse or Boss, in sculpture ; relief or prominence : 
hence Bossage, the projection of stones laid rough, 
to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
or other ornaments. Bossage is also that which 
is otherwise called Rustic nork; consisting of 
stones which seem to advance beyond the naked 
of a building, from indentures or channels left in 
the joinings; these are used chiefly in the corners 
of edifices, and thence called Rustic quoins. 

Bottom-Rail, 219. 

Boulder-Walls; those constructed of flints or pebbles, 
laid in strong mortar.” 

Bow-Window ; a window forming the segment of a 
circle. 

Boxings of a window, 220. 

Brace, 220. 

Brace and bits, 220. 

Bracketed Stairs, 189, 192. 

Bracketing for coves and cornices, 138. 

pendentive, 148. 

in plastering, 375, 6. 


Brad, 220. 

Breaking down, 226. 

Break-in, 220. 

Breaking-joint, 220. 

Breasts of Chimneys, 434. 

Bressumer, or Breastsummer, 220. 

Brick flues, or funnels, 367. 

groins, construction of, 357. 

Bricklaying, 343 to 368. 

Bricklayer’s Tools, 384. 

Bricknogging, 356. 

Bricks, different qualities of, 343. 

~ a course of, 348. 

headers, 348. 

stretchers, 348. 

Brick-work, great principle of, 351. 
7H 
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Bridges, centrings for, 281, 

construction of, 289. 

foundation of, 304. 

London Bridge, 292. 

Westminster Bridge, 293. 

Blackfriar’s Bridge, 293. 

Waterloo Bridge, 293. 

Southwark Bridge, 293, 

Theory of, 293. 

wooden, construction of, 283, 

Bridging floors, 220. 

gutters, 220. 

Joists, 220. 

Broad-stone ; the same as Free-stone. 

Buffet ; an ornamented cupboard, or cabinet, for 
plate, glasses, china, &c. 

Building Act, 14 Geo. IIL. substance of, 363, 

in general, 424, 

length, depth, and height, in, 425, 

Buildings, on the beauty of, 448, 

Burrs; clinker bricks, 

Butment, see Abutment. 

Butt-end of timber ; the largest end next to the root. 

Buttery ; a store-room for provisions, 

Butting-Joint, 220. 

Buttress or Plaster Bricks; those made with a notch 
at one end, half the length of the brick, and used 
for binding work built with great brick. 

Buttresses, flying, &c. see Arc-boutants. 


Cc. 


Capucxvs, an emblem or attribute of Mercury; arod 
entwined by two-winged serpents. 

Caisson, in Masonry, 329. 

Camber ; an arch on the top of an aperture, or on 
the top of a beam: whence Camber-mindows, &c. 

Camber-beams, 129, 221. 

Campana; the body of the Corinthian capital. 

Campane, or Campanula, or Gutta; the drops. of the 
Doric architrave. 

Campanile; antient name for a belfry, 

Cantalivers, 221, 447. 

Cant-moulding; a bevelled surface, neither perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, nor to the vertical surface 
to which it may be attached. 

Cap, in joinery; the uppermost of an assemblage of 
parts; as the capital of a column, the cornice of a 
door, &c, 


Capital of a column, 466. 

Carcase of a building, 221. 

Carease roofing; that which supports the covering 
by a grated frame of timber-work, 

Carpentry, in general, 105 to 158. 

Carriage of a stair, 188, 221; to carry up, 22], 

Caryatidee or Caryatides; so called from the Cary- 
atides, a people of Caria; an order of columns or 
pilasters, under the figures of women: dressed in 
long robes, after the manner of the Carian people, 
and serving to support an entablature, This order 
is styled the Caryatic. 

Case ofa Door; the frame in which the door is hung. 


Casements; sashes or glass frames, opening on hinges, 
and xevolving upon one of the vertical edges. 

Castellated ; built in imitation of an antient castle. 

Casting or warping, 221. 

Casting ornaments, 377. 

Casting, in plumbery, 404. i 

Catacomb ; a subterraneous place for the interment 
of the dead. 

Cayetto, 161, 443, 468, 469. 

Ceiling, in plastering, 389. 

, cylindric coved, 431. 

, groined, &e. 431, 

, pendulous, 431, 

, waggon-headed, 430. 

Cements and Mortar, composition of, 329. 

| Cements; lime and hair, 371; fine stuff, 372; stucco, 

| 872; mortar, so called, 372; gauge stuff, 372; 

| _ Roman or outside stucco, 378; charges for, 379. 

Centrings of Bridges, &e, 281, 293. 

Centrolinead, use of the, 559. 

Chain-timber, in brick building; a. timber of large 
| dimensions placed in the middle of the height of a 
| story, for imparting strength. 
| Chamfering, or eyphering, in carpentry, 221. 
| Chancel; the communion place, or that part of a 

Christian church between the altar and balustrade 
| _ which incloses it. 

| Chapel; plans and elevations for a chapel in the 

| modern style, 570 to 572. Plates XXII. to XXVI. 

| Chantry ; a small chapel, on the side of a church, &¢, 

Chapiter ; the same as Capital. 

| Chaplet ; a small carved or ornamented fillet. 

| Chesnut timber, 262. 

| Chimneys, 8673 stacks of, 484; widths of, 434; 
breasts of, 434; construction of, 434; to prevent 
smoking, 434, 

Chimney-piece in the Grecian style, design for, 575; 
and Elevations, second series, plate VI. 

Chimney shafts, 434. F 

Church, in the Grecian style, plans and elevations of, 
568 to 570. Plates XVI to XXI. 

Circular roofs, boarding of, 140. 

» purlins in, 152, 

Circular sashes, 177. 

Cills, or Sills, in masonry, 310. 

Clamp, in carpentry, 221. 

Clamping, in joinery; securing boards with clamps. 

Clear-cole and finish, 221, 417. . 

Clear story windows, 221. 

Clinker, in bricklaying, 390, i 
Cloacee; the Roman name for sewers, drains, and 

sinks, conveying filth from the, city into the river. 

Coarse stuff, in plastering, 390. 

'Cocking or Cogging, 129, 

Coffer-dam ; a hollow. space, formed by a double 
range of:piles, with clay rammed in between, for 
the, purpose of constructing an entrance-lock to a 
canal, dock, or bason. See also Batterdeau. 

Cogging. See Cocking. 

Coin or Quoin; a corner or angle made by the two 
surfaces of a stone or brick building, whether ex- 
ternal or internal. 
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Collar ; a ring or cincture. 

Collar-beam, 127. 

Colonnade; a range of columns, whether attached or 
insulated, and supporting an entablature. 

Column, 453, 465, 

———; step of, 466: 

Columns, diminution of, 166, 459. 

-, in joinery, flutes and fillets of, 167. 

- and their proportions, in masonry, 308. 

Colours for painting, &e., table of, 412; catalogue 
and description of, 413. 

Comparted; divided into smaller parts; or parti- 
tioned into smaller spaces. 

Compo or Compos, 390. 

Composite Order, 452, 454, 498: References to the 
plate of, 503. 

Composition, in plastering, 882. 

Cofferdam or Batterdeau, 328. 

Conic Sections, 82; definitions in, 82; the ellipse, 
83; hyperbola, 94; parabola, 102. 

Conservatory; a superior kind of Greenhouse, for 
valuable plants, &¢., arranged in beds of earth, 
with ornamental borders. 

Console; a bracket or projecting body, shaped like a 
curve of contrary flexure, scrolled at the ends, and 
serving to support a cornice, bust, vase, or other 
ornament. Consoles are also called, according to 
their form, ancones or trusses, mutules, and modillions. 

Continued; uninterrupted; unbroken; as a con- 
tinued attic, pedestal, &c., not broken by pilasters 
or columns. 

Contour ; a French word for Outline. 

Coping ; the stones laid on the top of a wall, to 
strengthen and defend it from injury. 

Corbeils ; carved work, representing baskets filled 
with fruit or flowers, and used as a finish to some 
elegant part of a building. This word is some- 
times used to express the bell or vase of the 
Corinthian capital. 

Corbels ; a horizontal row of stones or timber, fixed 
in a wall or on the side of a vault, for sustaining the 
timbers of a floor or of a-roof; the ends projecting 
out six or eight inches, as occasion may require, in 
the manner of a shoulder-piece, and cut at the end 
according to fancy, in form of an ogee, &c., the 
upper side being flat. In the castellated style of 
architecture, the Corbels are a range of stonés, 
projecting from a wall, for the purpose of support- 
ing a parapet or superior part of the wall, which 
projects beyond the inferior part. 

Cornice; a crowning; any moulded projection which 
crowns or finishes the-part to which it is attached. 
The Cornice of an order is a secondary member of 
the order itself, or a primary member of the enta- 
blature. The latter is divided into three principal 
parts, and the upper one is the cornice. 

Cornices, 310, 444, 445, 453, 466. 

Cornices, in bricklaying, 358, 375, 376. 

Corinthian Order, 451, 454, 5043 references to the 
plate of the, 508. 

Cornucopia; the horn of plenty; represented in 
sculpture under the figure of a large horn out of 
which issue fruits, flowers, grain, &c. 
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Corona, Larmier, or Drip, 443, 469, 470, 474. 

Corridor; a long gallery or passage around a build- 
ing, and leading to the several apartments. 

Counter-forts; projections of masonry from a wall, at 
certain regular distances, for strengthening it or 
resisting a pressure. 

Counter-guage, in carpentry; a method of measuring 
joints by transferring the breadth of a mortise to 
the place of the other timber where the tenon is to 
be made. 

Counter-lath, in tiling; a lath placed, by eye, be- 
tween every two guaged ones, so as to divide 
every interval into two equal parts. 

Country-house. See Villa. 

Country Residences; best situations for, 448, 449: 
arrangements of, 449. 

County Court-House. See Prison, and p. 575. 

Coupled Columns; those disposed in pairs, so as to 
form a narrow and wide interval alternately. 

Couples ; rafters framed together in pairs, with a tie, 
which is generally fixed above the feet of the rafters. 

Course ; a continued level range of stones or bricks, 
in a wall, &c. 

Course of Bricks; 390. Coursing Joint; the joint 
between two courses. 

Cove; any kind of ¢oncave moulding; also the con- 
cavity of a vault. Hence, a coved and flat ceiling 
is a ceiling of which the section is a:portion of a 
circle, springing from the walls, and rising to a flat 
surface. 

Covent-Garden, the church of, 482. 

Cover, in slating; the part of the slate that is hidden: 
the exposed part being called the margin. 

Cover-way, in roofing; the recess or internal angle 
left to receive the covering. : 

Covered-way ; a passage arched over. 

Covering of solids, 107; of circular roofs, 180; of 
polygonal roofs, 146. 

Coverings for roofs, comparative state of the weight 
of, 398, 

Coves and Cornices, bracketing for, 138. 

Coving; an exterior projecture, in an arched form, now 
disused. ‘The covings of a fire-place are the in- 
clined vertical parts on the sides, so formed for 
contracting the space, &c. 

Crockets; in the pointed style of architecture, the 
small ornaments placed equi-distantly along the an- 
gles of pediments, pinnacles, &c. See Elevations, 

1. IX. 

Cuctiae in decoration; the trusses or consoles on 
the flanks of the architrave, under the cornice. 

Cross-grained stuff, 221. 

Cross-springers; in groins of the pointed style, the 
ribs that spring from one diagonal pier to the other. 

Crown; the uppermost member of a cornice, includ- 
ing the corona, &c. Of an arch, its most elevated 
line or point. 

Crown and other glass, 420. 

Crown-post, 221. 

Crypt; an antient name for the lowest part’ or apart= 
ment of a building. 

Cube-root, extraction of, 557. 


Cupola; a dome, arched roof, or turret. 
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Curling-stuff, 221. 

Curtail-step in stairs, 189. 

Cusps ; the pendents of a pointed arch, &c., two of 
which form a trefoil, three a quadrefoil, four a 
cinquefoil, &c. See Elevations, pl, X. and descrip- 
tion of the same, page 565. 

Cyclograph, use of the, 562. 

Cylindro-spheric groin. See Groin. 

Cymatium, or, cyma, or summit of a cornice, 443, 
468, 469, 470. 

Cyma-recta, 443, 469; in joinery, 161. Cyma- 
reversa, 443, 472. 


D 


Davo. See Note, page 163. 

Dead-shoar ; an upright piece of wood, built up in a 
wall which has been broken through, in order to 
make some alteration in the building. 

Deal-timber, 222. 

Decastyle, or Diastyle, 466. 

Decimal Arithmetic, 551. 

Demi, or Semi, or Hemi, signifies one half. . Hence 
Semi-circle, Hemi-sphere, &c. 

Demi-relievo, in carving or sculpture, denotes that 
the figure rises one half from the plane. See 
Alio-relievo. 

Denticulated, 447. 

Dentils, 447, 469. 

Derby, in plastering, 390. 

Die of a pedestal; the part comprehended between 
the base and cornice. 

Die, in plastering, 390. 

Diglyph; a tablet with two engravings or channels. 

Dimensions and Hingeing, 170. 

Diminished Bar, in joinery ; the bar of a sash that is 
thinnest on the inner edge. 

Discharge, in carpentry, 222. 

Dish-out; to form coves by means of ribs, or wooden 
vaults for plastering upon. 

Distemper; in painting, the working up of colours 
with something besides mere water or oil, as size, 
or other glutinous or unctuous substances. 

Ditriglyph; having two triglyphs over an intercolumn. 

Dog-legged Stairs, 189, 190, 193, 195. 

Domes, construction of, 312. 

Dome of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 313; of St. 
Peter's, at Rome, 314; of St. Paul's, London, 314; 
of the Hospital of the Invalids, at Paris, $14; of 
St. Genevieve, at Paris, 314; of the Bank of 
England, 314. 

Door-frame, 222. 

Door-cill or sill, 428. 

Doors, 428. 

Doors, jambs of, 428. 

-——, soffit of, 428, 

—-, proportions of, 436, 

-—-, with ovolo and fillet, 164. 

—, folding, 164. 

——-, shutting joints of, 182. 

, jib, 183. 

Doric order, 451, 453, 486 ; references to the plate 
of, 492. 

Dormer or Dormant Window, 222. 


Dots, in plastering, 390. 

Double-hung sashes; in joinery, those of which the 
window contains two, and each moveable by means 
of weights and lines. 

Dove-tailing; in joinery, a method of fastening one 
piece of wood to another, by projecting bits, cut 
in the form of dove-tails in one piece, and let into 
corresponding hollows in another. 

Drag, in carpentry, 222 ; in masonry, 338. 

Dragon-beam, 222. 

Dressings; all mouldings projecting beyond the naked 
of walls or ceilings. 

Drift, in masonry, 338, 

Drip. See Corona. 

Drips, in flats or gutters, 407. 

Drops; in ornamental architecture, small pendent 
cylinders, or frustums of cones attached to a sur- 
face vertically, with the upper ends touching a 
horizontal surface, as in the cornice of the Doric 
order. See Orders, plates I, II, V. : 

Drum or Vase, of the Corinthian and Composite 
capitals ; the solid part to which the foliage and 
stalks, or ornaments, are attached. 

Drying oils, 411. 

Duodecimal Arithmetic, 554. 

Dwarf-wainscotting; that wainscotting which does 
not reach to the usual height. 

Dwarf-walls ; those of less height than the story of a 
building. 

Dye; the plain part of a pedestal, between the base 
and cornice. 


E. 


Eaves; the margin or edge of a roof, overhanging 
the walls. 

-, in slating, 402. 

Echinus or ovolo, Roman, 472. 

Edging, in carpentry, 222. 

Elbows of a Window; the two flanks of panelled. 
work, one under each shutter, and generally 
tongued or rebatted into the back. 

Embattled; a building with a parapet, having em- 
brasures, and therefore resembling a battery or 
castle. See Elevations, plates VIII, IX, X. 

Embossing; forming work in relievo, whether cast, 
moulded, or cut with a chisel. See Alto and Demi- 
relievo. 

Emplection Walls, 342, 

English Bond, in bricklaying, 348. 

Entablature, 446, 453, 465, 

Entablatures, imperfect, 445. 

Enter, in carpentry, 222. 

Elm timber, 261. 

Epistylium, or architrave of the entablature, 453, 
465, 467. ‘ 

Estrade; a French word for a public walk. In a 
room, a small elevation of the floor, frequently 
encompassed with a rail or alcove. 

Eustyle, 466. ae 

Evolution or Extraction of Roots, 555. 

External Walls, 363. 

Extrados of an arch, 388: of a bridge, 338. 
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F. 


Facape; the face or front of a building. 

Face-mould, in joinery, 222. 

Facings; in joinery, those fixed parts of wood-work 
which cover the rough work of the interior sides 
of walls, &c. 

Falling-moulds; in joinery, the two moulds which 
are to be applied to the vertical sides of the rail- 
piece, in order to form the back and under surface 
of the rail, and finish the squaring. 

Fang of a tool, 222. 

Fascie, 311, 474. 

Feather-edged boards, 222. 

Fees, district surveyor’s, 368, 

Fence-wall, 338. 

Fillet, 161, 167, 443, 468, 9, 474. 

Filling-in pieces, 222. 

Fine-set, in carpentry, 223. 

Fine-stuff, in plastering, 390. 

Fire-places, 434. 

First coat, in plastering, 390. 

Fir-poles, 223: Fir-timber, 261. 

Five Orders of Architecture, 451. 

Flanks ofa projection, 445. 

Flashings, in plumbery, 407. 

Flemish Bond, in bricklaying, 347. 

Flight of steps, 439. 

Float, in plastering, 390. 

Floated, lath and plaster, 590. 

Floated, rendered and set, 391. 

Floating, Floated Rules, and Floating Screed, 391. 

Flooring, naked, 118. 

Floors of Rooms, 435. 

Flues or Funnels, 434. 

Flutes, or Fluting, in joinery, &c. 161, 167. 

Flyers; steps, of which the treads are all parallel, 185, 

Flying buttresses. See Arc Boutant. 

Footings, in masonry, 338. 

Foundations, 303. 

, planking and piling, 303. 

of bridges, 304. 

Fractions, decimal, 551. 

Frames, in joinery, 160. 

Framing, in joinery, 163. 

Framing of a house; all the timber-work, compre- 
hending the carcase flooring, partitioning, roofing, 
ceiling, beams, &c. 

Franking; in sash-making, is the operation of cut- 
ting a smal] excavation on the side of a bar for the 
reception of the transverse bar, so that. no more of 
the wood be cut away than may suffice to show a 
mitre when the two bars are joined together. 

Free-stone of Portland and Bath, 286. 

Free-stuff, in carpentry, 223. 

Fret; a species of ornament, commonly composed of 
straight grooves or channelures at right angles to 
each other. ‘The labyrinth fret has many turnings 
or angles, but in all cases the parts are parallel and 
perpendicular to each other. See Plate of Frets, 
attached to those of the Five Orders. 

73. 


Frieze, or Frize, or Zophorus, 446, 475. 

Front of a projection, 445. 

Frosted; a species of rustic work, representing ice 
formed by irregular drops of water. 

Funnels or Flues, 434. 

Furrings, in carpentry, 223. 

Frowey timber; such as works freely to the plane, 
without tearing. 


G. 


Gaztz; the triangular part of the wall of a house or 
building, immediately under the roof. 

Galilee; a porch constructed at or near the west end 
of the great abbey churches, where the monks and 
clergy assembled on proceeding to, and returning 
from, processions, &c. 

Gangway ; in building, the temporary rough stair, set 
up for ascending or descending, before the regular 
stair is built. 

Gathering of the wings, in a chimney: the sloping 
part above the fire-place, where the funnel con- 
tracts or tapers. 

Gauge or Gage; in carpentry and joinery, a tool for 
drawing a line or lines on any side of a piece of 
stuff, parallel to one of the arrises of that side. 
See Tools. 

Gauge, or Gage, in plastering, 391, 

Geometry defined, 1. 

Geometric definitions, 10, 47. 

notation, 14. 
Geometry, practical, 62. 
of solids, 74: definitions in, 74, 77. 

Geometrical stairs, 192, 193, 194, 441, 

Girder, in carpentry, 223. 

Girt. The same as Fillet. 

Glass and Glazing, in general, 419. 

, coloured, 419. _ 

, crown, green, &e. 420. 

, plate and waved plate, 420. 

——, ground or rough, 420. 

, German sheet and Bohemian plate, 421. 

Glazier’s Tools, 422. 

Glazing, method of, 422. 

. in leaden rebates, 421. 

, valuation of, 421, 425. 

Glue, 223. 

Gorge; a concave moulding, much less recessed than 
a scotia. This word is sometimes used for the 
cyma-recta. 

Gothic, more properly British, architecture, 514. 

Graining, 417. 

Granite, 286. i 

Greek Orders of Architecture; the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian. See these names respectively. 

Griffin, or Griffon; a fabulous animal, sacred to 
Apollo, and mostly represented with the head and 
wings of an eagle, and the body, legs, and tail, of 


a lion, It was a common ornament of  antient 
temples. 
Grindstone, 225. 
ci 
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Groin; the hollow formed by the intersection of two 
or more simple vaults, crossing each other at the 
same height. Groins of different forms are distin- 
guished by particular designations, as follow: 

Conie Groin is a groin formed by the intersection of 
one portion of a cone with another. 

Conb-conie Groin is one which is formed by the inter- 
section of one conic vault piercing another of greater 
altitude. 

Cylindrie Groin; that which is formed by the inter- 
section of one portion ofa cylinder with another. 
Cylindroidie Groin; that which is formed by the in- 

tersection of one portion of a cylinder with another. 

Cylindro-cylindrie Groin is that which is. formed by 
the intersection of two unequal cylindric vaults, 

Eiqui-angular Groin is that in which the several axes 
of the simple vaults form equal angles, around the 
same point, in the same horizontal plane. 

Multangular Groin is that which is formed by three 
or more simple vaults piercing each other. 

Rectangular Groin is that which has the axis of the 
simple vault in two vertical planes, at right angles 
to each other. 

Spheric Groin is that which is formed by the inter- 
section of one portion of a sphere with another. 
Cylindro-spheric Groin; that which is formed by the 
intersection of a cylindric vault with a spheric 
vault; the spheric portion being of less height than 

the cylindric. 

Sphero-cylindric Groin is that which is formed by the 
intersection of a cylindric vault with a spheric vault, 
the spheric portion being greater in height than the 
cylindric. 

Groined ceiling; a cradling constructed of ribs, 
lathed and plastered. 

Groins and Arches, in carpentry, 109. 

Groins of Bricks, construction of, 357. 

Grooving, in joinery, 159. 

Grotesque; the light, gay, and beautiful, style of or- 
nament, practised by the antient Romans in the 
decoration of their palaces, baths, villas, &e. It is 
supposed to have originated from the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, where the human body may be seen 
fantastically attached to foliage, vases, and other 
figures. 

Ground glass, 420. 

Ground-plate or sill, 225. 

Grounds, in carpentry, 225. 

Gutte. See Drops, 


1B IG 


Hatr-space or resting place, 439. 

Hall ; a word commonly denoting a mansion or large 
public building, as well as the large room at the 
entrance. Hence Guildhall, Town-hall, &c. 

Hammer-beam ; a transverse beam at the foot of the 
rafter, in the usual place of a tie. 

Hanging of doors and shutters. See Hingeing. 

Wandspike, 225, 

Hanging stile, 225. 

Hand-railing, 196. 

Hand-rails, moulds for, 207. 


Hawke, in plastering, 391. 

Headers, in bricklaying, 348. 

-, in masonry, 338. 

Heart-bond; in masonry, the lapping of one stone over 
two others, together making the breadth of a wall. 

Helix; little scrolls in the Corinthian capital, also 
called Urille. 

Hem; the projecting and spiral parts of the Tonic 
capital. 

Hexastyle, 467. 

Hingeing, 170. 

Hingeing doors and shutters, 171. 

Hip-roof, 225. 

Hoarding, or Hording, 225. 

Holing, in slating, 402. 

Hollow-wall; a wall built in two thicknesses, leaving 
a cavity between, which may be either for saving 
materials, or for preserving an uniform temperature 
in apartments. 

House-painting, 410. 

Houses, rates of, 368. See Elevations, &c. plates I. 
toV. — 

Housing ; the space excavated out of one body for 
the insertion of some part of the extremity of an- 
other, in order to unite or fasten the same together. 

Hoveling; carrying up the sides of a chimney, so 
that when the wind rushes over the mouth, the 
smoke may escape below the current or against 
any one side of it. 


I. 

Imrost or springing, 339, 444. 

Intaglios; the carved work of an order or any part 
of an edifice, on which heads or other ornaments 
may be sculptured. 

Intercolumn; the open area or space between two 
columns. 

Intercolumniation, 466. 

Inter-dentils ; the space between dentils. 

Inter-fenestration ; the space between windows. 

Inter-joist ; the space between joists. 

Inter-pilaster ; the space between pilasters. 

Inter-quarter ; the space between two quarters. 

Intersole or Mezzanine, 438. 

Intertie, 225. 

Intrados, 428: of a vault, the concavity or interior 
surface. See Hztrados. 

Inyolution or Raising of Powers, 555. , 

Tonic Order, 451 to 454: practice of, 493: references 
to the plates of, 497. 

Isodomum. See Wall. 


J. 


Jack-piang. See Tools in Carpentry. 

Jack-rafters, 225. ‘ 

Jack-ribs, 225. 

Jack-timber, 225. 

Jambs, the vertical sides of an aperture, as of doors, 
windows, &c. 

of fire-places, 434. 

of windows, 429, 430. 


Jamb-lining ; the lining of a jamb. 
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Jamb-post; a post fixed on the side of a door, &c, 
and to which the jamb-lining is attached. 

Jamb-stones; in walls, those used in building the 
sides of an aperture, and of which every alternate 
stone should have the whole thickness of the wall. 

Jettee or Jetty, in Masonry, 338. 

Jibb-doors, 183. 

Joggle ; the joint of two substances, as of wood, &c. 
so formed as to prevent their sliding past each 
other. See page 128. 

Joggled-joints, 339, 

Joggle-piece, in carpentry, 225. 

Joinery, in general, 159. 

Jointer. See Tools in Joinery. 

Joists, 226. 

Juffers, 226. 


K. 


Kerr; in a castle, the middle or principal tower. 

Kerf, in carpentry, 226. 

Keyed-dado; dado, secured from warping by bars 
grooved into the back. 

Keys; in naked flooring, are pieces of timber framed 
in, between every two joists, by mortise and tenon. 
If driven fast between each pair, with the ends 
putting against the grain of the joists, they are de- 
nominated sérutting picces. ' 

Keys; in joinery, pieces of wood let, transversely, 
into the back of a board, especially when made of 
several breadths of timber, either by dove-tailing 
ar grooving. 

Key-stone, 339. 

King-post, 126, 226. 

Knee, 226. 

Knot, 226. 

Knotting ; in painting, the process for preventing 
knots from appearing in the finish, 


L. 


Lasen; an ornament placed over a window or other 
aperture, generally in a castellated building, and 
consisting of a horizontal portion over the head, 
with a part at each end returning downwards at,a 
right-angle: the latter may be terminated by a 
bead, but it more frequently returns again at a 
right-angle outwards or horizontally. See Plates 
of Elevations, VII, IX, X, XIV. 

Labyrinth; an intricate building, so contrived by its 
meandring form, as ‘to render it difficult for those 
who have entered, to find the way out again. 
Hence a Labyrinth-fret, a fret with many turnings, 
which was a favourite ornament of the antients, 
See Fret. 

Lacunariz, or Lacunars; panels or coffers formed on 
the ceilings of apartments, and sometimes on the 
soffits of corone in the Tonic, Corinthian, and 
Composite, orders. 

Lancet-arch ; the same as pointed-arch. 

Landing of Stairs, 433, 439. 

Lantern; a turret raised above the roof, with win- 
dows round the sides, constructed for lighting an 

. apartment beneath, 
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Larmier or Larmer. See Corona. 

Lath-bricks ; a sort of bricks, much longer than the 
ordinary sort, and used for drying malt upon. 

Laths and Lathing, 372, 391. 

Lathing, laying, and set, 373, 391. 

, floating, and set, 878, 391. 

., plastered, set, and coloured, $91. 

;, pricked up, floated, and set, for paper, 391. 

Laying, in plastering, 273, 391. 

Laying on trowels, #92. \ 

Laying slates;manner of, 399. 

Lead; its properties, 404; pigs of, 404; milled lead, 
406; sheet lead, laying of, 407; how charged, 408. 

Lead, white, 410. 

Ledgers ; im scaffolding for brick buildings, the 
horizontal pieces of timber parallel to the wall, and 
fastened to the standards by cords, for supporting 


the putlogs. On the last are laid the boards for” 


working upon. 

Lemma, definition of, 15. 

Length, breadth, depth, and height, in building, 425. 

Lengthening timbers, 120, 280. 

Level, in masonry, 339. 

Lever-boards; a set of boards, parallel to each other, 
so connected together that they may be turned to 
any angle, for the admission of more or less air or 
light; or so as to lap upon each other and exclude 
both. 

Lime, 369. 

Lime and Hair, 392. 

Lime-wood, 262. 

Lining; the covering of the interior surface of a 
hollow body, and used in opposition to casing the 
exterior surface, 

Lining of a wall, 226. 

Lining-out; drawing lines on a piece of timber, &c. 
so as to cut it into boards, planks, or other 
‘figures. 

Linseed oil, 411. 

Lintels, in carpentry, 226. 

Listing; in carpentry and joinery, the act of cutting 
away the sap-wood from one or both edges of a 
board. 

Litharge, 410. 

Lobby ; a small hall or waiting-room, or the entrance 
into‘a principal apartment. 

Lodges and Entrance to a Mansion, 565, and Z/eva- 
tions, plate X. 

London Bridge, 292. 

Lower-rail, 226. 

Luffer-boarding ; a series of boards placed in an 
aperture, very frequently in Janterns, so as to 
admit air into the interior, and to exclude rain. 

Lunette; an aperture in a cylindric, cylindroidic, or 
spherical, ceiling; the head of the aperture being 
also cylindric or cylindroidic. 

Luther ; a kind of window, oyer the cornice, in the 
roof of a building, formed perpendicularly over 
the naked of the wall, for the purpose of illumi- 
nating the upper story. They are denominated 
according to their forms, as square, semi-circular, 
bull's eyes, &c. 


Lying panel, 226. 


' 
' 
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M. 


Manoeany timber, 262. 

Mansion; a large dwelling house or habitation: the 
chief house of a manor, &c. 

Mansions, designs for, 565, 6, 7: Elevations, &c. 
plates XI. to XV. 

Mantles of fire-places, 434. 

Mantle-tree; the lower part of the breast of a chim- 
ney, now by law, in disuse; an iron bar, or brick, 
or stone, being substituted. 

Marble; a species of lime-stone, too well known to 
require description. It is found in almost every 
part of the world, more especially Italy, but there 
are many fine varieties in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Margins or Margents, 226. 

Margin of a course, in slating, 402. 

Masonry, in general, 285. 

-, materials employed in, 286. 

~, ornamental, 308. 

Mason’s work, valuation of, 314. 

plain work, 315. 

sunk work, 316. 

———- moulded work, 316. 

Mathematical Instruments, for planning, &c. 559. 

Mausoleums, 572, 3, 4. Elevations, &c. plates 
XXVIL. to XXXIII. 

Mechanical Powers ; such implements or machines as 
are used for raising greater weights, or overcoming 
greater resistances, than could be effected by the na= 
tural strength without them. The simple machines, 
called Mechanical powers, are six in number ; viz., 
the lever, the wheel and axle, the pulleys, the in- 
clined plane, the wedge, and the screw: and of 
these all the most compound engines consist. 

The general principle is, that the power or advantage 
gained by any of these machines, be it ever so 
simple, or ever so compound, is as great as the 
space moved through by the working power is 
greater than the space through which the weight 
or resistance moves during the time of working. 
Thus, if that part of the machine to which the 
working power is applied moves through 10, 20, 
or 1000, times as much space as the weight moves 
through in the same time, a person who has just 
strength enough to work the machine will raise 
10, 20, or 1000, times as much by it as he could 
do by his natural strength without it: but then the 
time lost nill be always as great as the poner 
gained: for it will require 10, 20, or 1000, times 
as much time for the power to move through that 
number of feet or inches as it would do to move 
through one foot, or one inch, &c. 

Medallion; a circular tablet, ornamented with em- 
bossed or carved figures, bustos, &c. 

Member ; any part of an edifice or of a moulding. 

Members of which an Order is composed, 453. 

Meros; the middle part of a trigliph. See T'rigliph. 

Metope; in the Doric frieze, the square piece or 
interval between the trigliphs, or between one tri- 
gliph and another. The metopes are sometimes 
left naked, but are more commonly adorned with 

sculpture. When there is less space than the com- 


mon metope, which is square, as at the corner of 
the frieze, it is called a semi or demi-metope. See 
Orders, plates III. and V. 
Mezzanine or Intersole, 438. 
Mezzo-relievo or Demi-relievo; sculpture in half 
relief. See Alto-relievo. 
Middle Post; in a roof, the same as Ki ing Post. 
Middle Rail, 226. ; 
Milled Lead, 406. 
Minnaret; a Turkish steeple with a balcony. 
Minutes, in architecture, 458, 466. 
Mitre, 226. 
Mitreing angles, 392. 
Modillions, 447, 469. 
Modillion Bands, 474. 
Modules and Minutes, 458, 466. 
Monopteron, or Monoptral Temple; an edifice con- 
sisting of a circular colonnade, supporting a dome, 
without any inclosing wall. 
Monotrigliph ; having only one trigliph between two 
adjoining columns: the general practice in the 
Grecian Doric. 
Monument, sepulchral, design for, 474. Elevations, 
&c. plate XXXIV. 
Moresque, or Moresk. See Arabesque. 
Mortar, 392. See Cement. 
Mortise, 159 ; Mortise and tenon, 227. 
Mosaic, or Mosaic Work ; an assemblage or combi- 
nation of small pieces of marble, glass, stones, &c., 
of various colours and forms, cemented on a ground 
So as to imitate paintings. Mosaic work of marble, 
which is, from its nature, very expensive, may be 
frequently found in the pavements of temples, 
palaces, &c, 
Moulded string course, 444. 
Mouldings, 441, 442, 4753; base, 444. 
-, section of, 442; proportions of, 447. 
-, return, 445, 446 ; profile, 445. 

, of the Five Orders, 467, 476. 

, in joinery, 160. 
- on the spring, 172; curved, 443. 
-, raking, 173; rotative, 443. 
-, enlarging and diminishing of, 175. 
-, in plastering, 392. 

———, raking, in stone-cutting, 326. 

Moulds for hand-rails, 207. 

Mullion or Munnion, 228. 

Muntins or Montants, 228. 

Museum; originally, a palace at Alexandria, which 
occupied a considerable part of the city; it was 
thus named from its being dedicated to the Muses, 
and appropriated to the cultivation of the sciences 
and of general knowledge. 

Mutule, 447: Mutule cornice, 447. 


N. 


Natts, 402. 

Naked of a Wall or Column; the plain surface, in 
distinction from the ornaments. ‘Thus the Naked 
of « Wall is the flat plain surface that receives the 
mouldings ; and the naked of a columm or pilaster 


is its base surface. See 339, 444. 
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Naked flooring, 118, 128. 

Nave; the body of a church, reaching from the choir 
or chancel to the principal door. 

Nebule; a zigzag ornament, but without angles, fre- 
quently found in the remains of Saxon architec- 
ture. 

Neck of a capital; the space between the channelures 
and the annulets of the Grecian Doric capital. In 
the Roman Doric, the space between the astragal 
and annulet. See Orders, plates I, 1], and III. 

Nerves; the mouldings of the groined ribs of Gothic 
vaults. 

Newel of a stair-case, 228, 439, 441. 

Niche ; from an Italian word, signifying a shell; a 
hollow formed in a wall, for receiving a statue, &c. 
441, An Angular niche is one formed in the 
corner of a building: A Ground Niche, one hav- 
ing its rise from the ground, without a base or 
dado. 

Niches; in carpentry, 134: in brickwork, 359. 

Nogs; a provincial term, signifying what are other- 
wise called Wood-bricks. 

Nogging. See Brick-nogging. 

Nosing of a step, 438. 

Notch-board, in stairs, 189. 


oO. 


Oax timber, 257. 

Obelisk ; a quadrangular pyramid, high and slender, 
raised as a monument or ornament, and commonly 
charged with inscriptions and ornaments. 

Octastyle, 467. 

Odeum; among the antients, a place for the rehearsal 
of music and other particular purposes. 

Off-set, 426: in masonry, 359. 

Ogee; a moulding of two members, one concave, the 
other convex. It is otherwise called a eymatium: 
in joinery, 228. 

Oil, linseed, 411: drying, 411: of turpentine, 411, 

Opened-newelled stairs, 189, 

Orders of Architecture, origin of, 452: proportions 
of, 455, 457: ornaments of, 467, 476; practice of, 
with illustrations, 480. 

Oriel-window; a projecting angular window, com- 
monly of a triagonal or pentagonal form, and di- 
vided by mullions and transoms into different bays 
and compartments. 

Ornamental Masonry, 308. 

-————-- Painting, 418. 

Ornaments, casting of, 377. 

Orthogonal ; the same as Reciangular. 

Orthography; an elevation, showing all the parts of 
a building in true proportion. 

Ova; an ornament in form of an egg, Oviculum is 
its diminutive. 

Ovens, construction of, 360, and plate LXXXVI. 

Ovolo, 448, 468, 9. 

Out of winding; perfectly smooth and even, or form- 
ing a true plane. 

Out to out; to the extremities or utmost bounds; as 
in taking dimensions. 


TA. 


Us 


Pacopa, or Pagod; an Indian temple, common in 
Hindoostan and the countries to the east. These 
structures, dedicated to idolatry, are mostly of 
stone, square, not very lofty, without windows, and 
crowned with a cupola, 

Painter’s tools, 416. 

Painter’s work, valuation of, 418. 

Painting in general, 410. 

Painting, the several kinds of, 417. 

Palace; a name generally given to the dwellings of 
kings, princes, bishops, &c. 

Pale; a pointed stake, and piece of board, used in 
making enclosures. Hence a Paling Fence is that 
sort of fence which is constructed with pales. See 
Post and Paling. 

Paling for trees; a sort of fencing for separate trees, 
formed by three small posts, connected with cross 
bars. 

Palisade; pales or stakes set up for an enclosure, 

Pallier, or Paillier; a French term, signifying a land- 
ing place in a stair-case, which, being broader than 
the rest of the stairs, serves as a resting-place. 

Pallification, or Piling; the act of piling ground 
work, or strengthening it with piles. 

Panel, 228, 444, 

Panels, in joinery, 160. 

Pantheon; a temple of a circular form, originally 
pagan. 

Parapet; a dwarf wall, generally raised to prevent 
accidents. 

Parapets, 310, 339. 

Parget; the several kinds of gypsum or plaster stone, 
of which Plaster of Paris is composed. 

Pargeting, in plastering, 392. 

Partition or Division Wall, 426. 

Partitions, designs for, 155. 

Party-walls, 363. 

Passages, 432, 433. 

Paternosters ; a sort of ornament in form of beads, 
round or oval, on astragals, &c. 

Pavements, 435. 

Pavilion; 2 kind of turret or building, usually insu- 
lated and contained under a single roof; sometimes 
square, and sometimes in the form of a dome: thus 
called from the resemblance of its roof to a tent. 

Paving, 339. 

Pedestal; a square body of stone or other material, 
raised to sustain a column, statue, &c. It is, there- 
fore, the base or lowest part of an order of co- 
lumns. A Square Pedestal is that of which the 
height and width are equal: a Double Pedestal, 
that which supports two columns, and therefore is 
greater in width than height: a Continued Pedestal 
is that which supports a row of columns, without 
any break. 

Pediment; an ornament, properly of a low triangular 
figure, crowning the front of a building, and serv- 
ing often also as a decoration over doors, windows, 
and niches. Though the original and natural form 
of the pediment be triangular, it is sometimes 
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formed as a segment of a circle, and sometimes 
broke to let in busts or figures. The pediment 
consists of its tympanum and cornice; the tym- 
panum is the panel, which may be either plain or 
ornamented. ‘The cornice crowns this tympanum. 

Pendent Bridge; a wooden bridge supported by posts 
and pillars, and suspended only by butments at 
the ends, 

Pendentive; the whole body of a vault, suspended 
out of the perpendicular of the walls, and bearing 
against the arc-boutants.. 

Pendentive Cradling ; the timber-work, in arched or 
vaulted ceilings, for sustaining the lath and plaster. 
The term Dishing-out is sometimes used instead of 
Cradling. 

Pendentive Bracketting, 148. 

Pentastyle; a work containing five rows of columns. 

Periptere ; a building encompassed with columns, 
which form a kind of aisle all round it. It is thus 
distinguished from a building which has columns 
only before it, by the Greeks called a Prostyle, and 
from one that has none at the sides, called an 
Amphi-prostyle. The space, or aisle, in a perip- 
tere, between the columns and the wall, was called 
the Peridrome. 

Peristyle; among the antients, the converse of Perip- 
tere, a continued row of columns within the build- 
ings: among the moderns, a range of columns, 
either within or without the same. 

Persians ; statues of men, serving instead of columns, to 
support entablatures. They differ from the Carya- 
tides, inasmuch as the latter represent women only. 

Perspective; definitions in, 518: axioms in, 520: theo- 
rems in, 520: problems in, 523: examples in, 534. 

Piazza; a portico or covered walk, supported by 
arches. 

Pier ; a square pillar, without any regular base or 
capital. 

Piers, 429: in houses, 339: of a bridge, 339. 

Pigs of lead, 404. 

Pilasters, 309, 446: a Demi-pilaster is one that sup- 
ports an arch : pilaster, in jomery, 165. 

, flutes and fillets of, 167, 447. 

-, practice of, and Greek ante, 509. 

Piles, 339. 

Pile-planks; planks of which the ends are sharpened, 
so as to enter into the bottom of a canal, &c. 

Pillar; a column of an irregular make; not formed 
according to rules, but of arbitrary proportions; 
free or insulated in every part, and always deviat- 
ing from the measures of regular columns, This 
is the distinction of the pillar from the column. 
A square pillar is commonly called a pier. A but- 
ting pillar is a butment or body of masonry, erected 
to prop, or to sustain, the thrust of a vault, arch, &c, 

Pinnacle; the top or roof of a building, terminating 
in a point. 

Pipes of lead, 407. 

Pitch of an arch, 339: of a roof, 228, 

Pitching-piece, in stairs, 189. 

Plank and planks, 159, 228. 

Planks, joining of, 160. 


Planting ; laying the first courses of stone in a foun- 
dation, with all possible accuracy. 

Plaster, 392. 

of Paris, 369. 

Plasterer’s measuring and valuation, 383. 

Plastering in general, 369. 

———, tools used in, 370. 

Platband; any flat square moulding, of which the 
height much exceeds its projecture. See Fascia. 
The Platband of a door or nindow, is used for the 
lintel, where that is made square or not much arched, 
Platbands of flutings are the lists or fillets between 
the flutings of columns. 

Plates, floor or roof, 228. 

Plate-glass, 420. 

Platform; a row of beams, supporting the timber- 
work of a roof, and lying at the top of the wall 
where the entablature ought to be raised: also a 
flat terrace on the top of a building. 

Plinth ; the square piece under the mouldings in the 
bases of columns. The plinth terminates the co- 
lumn with its base at the bottom, as the abacus does 
with its capital at the top: but the abacus, in the 
Tuscan order, being plain, square, and massy, has 
been called the plinth of that capital. The plinth 
of a statue, &c. is a base serving to support it and 
its pedestal. See, farther, pages 312, 467, 474. 

Plugs; pieces of timber, driven perpendicularly into 
a wall, and having the projecting part sawn away, 
so to be flush with the face. 

Plumbery, or Plumbing in general, 403. 

Plumber's tools, 403. 

Pointed-arch; an arch so pointed at the top as to 
resemble the point of a lance. 

Pointed architecture; that style vulgarly called Gothic, 
more properly English. 

Pole-plate, 128. 

Poplar-wood, 262. 

Porch; the kind of vestibule at the entrance of tem- 
ples, halls, churches, &c. 

Portail; the face of a church, on the side in which 
the great door is formed; also the gate of a castle, 
palace, &c. 

Portal; a little gate, where there are two of a dif- 
ferent size: also a kind of arch, of joiner’s work, 
before a door. 

Portico; a covered walk, porch, or piazza, supported 
by columns. 

Porticos, the most esteemed, 467. 

Post and Paling; a close wooden fence, constructed 
of posts set into the ground and pales nailed to 
rails between them. The part of the post in- 
tended to be inserted in the ground should be 
charred, or superficially burnt, in order to prevent 
decay. 

Post and Railing ; an open wooden fence, consisting 
of posts and rails only. 

Posticum ; a postern gate or back-door. 

Postcenium; in an antient theatre, a back room or 
place for dressing in, &c. 

Posts, in carpentry, 229, 

Postulates, 15, 
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Powderings; a species of device for filling up vacant 
spaces in carved works, &c. 

Prick-posts, 229. 

Pricking-up, 373, 392. 

Priming ; in painting, the laying on of the first colour. 

Principal Brace ; a brace immediately under the chief 
rafters or parallel to them. See Brace. 

Principal Rafters. See Rafters. 

Priory; a religious house or institution, at the head 
of which is a prior or prioress. 

Prison and County Court House, design and plan 
for, 575. Elevation, plate XL, &c. 

Prison, design for a small county prison, 577. Ele- 
vation, plate XLI, &e. 

Problem, definition of, 15. 

Problems, 62, 75,77. 

Profile; the figure or draught of a building, &c. ; 
also the general contour or outline. 

Projection or Break, 441, 

Projection, treatise on, 589: definitions, &c. 540: 
problems, 541. 

Projections, 466. 

Projecture ; the outjetting, or prominence, which the 
mouldings and other ornaments have beyond the | 
naked of the wall, &c. 

Pronaos ; an antient name for a porch to a temple or 
other spacious building. 

Proscenium; in a theatre, the stage, or the front of it. || 

Prostyle; a range of columns in front of a'temple. | 

Prothyrum ; a porch or portal at the outer door. 

Protractor, 559. 

Pudlaies, 229, 

Pugging, in bricklaying, 392. 

Pug-piling ; dove-tailed or pile planking. 

Pumps, leaden, 408, 

Punchions, in carpentry, 229. 

Purfled; ornamented in a manner resembling dra- 
pery, embroidery, or lace-work. 

Purlins, 128, 229. 

» in circular roofs, 152. 

Putlogs or Putlocks ; in scaffolding, the transverse 
Pieces, at right angles to the wall. See Ledgers. 

Push of an arch. See Drift. 

Putty, plasterer’s, 392: glazier’s, 420. 

Puzzolana; a substance composed of volcanic ashes, 
named from Puzzuolo, in Italy, where it abounds, 
and celebrated as a principal ingredient in cements. 
When mixed with a small proportion of lime it 
quickly hardens, and this induration takes place 
even under water. See Cements. 

Pycnostyle, 466. 

Pyramid; a solid massive structure, which, from a 
square, triangular, or other, base, rises diminishing 
to a vertex or point. 


Q. 
Quapra; any square border or frame encompassing 
a basso relievo, panel, &c. 
Quadrangle; a figure having four sides and four 
angles: a square is, therefore, a regular quad- 
rangle, and a trapezium an irregular gne. 


Quadrefoil Arch, 565, and Elevations, &c., plate X. 

Quarry, 339. 

Quarry also means a pane of glass, in a lozenge or 
diamond form. 

Quarter-round, 161. 

Quartering, 229. 

Quarters, 229. 

Quarter-spaces, in stairs, 440. 

Queen-posts, 127. 

Quink ; 2 piece of ground taken out of any regular 
ground-plot or floor. Thus, if the ground-plot 
were oblong or square, a corner-piece separated 
from it, to make a.court, yard, &e. is called a 
quink, 


| Quirk, in joinery, &c., 160, 161, 472: Quirked 


ovolo, 162. See Ovolo, 

Quirk-mouldings are the convex parts of Grecian 
mouldings, where they recede at the top, and form, 
a re-entiant angle with the soffit which covers the 
moulding. 

Quoin, external or internal, 426, 429. The name is 
particularly applied to the stones at the corners of 
brick buildings. When these stand out beyond 
the brick-work, with edges chamfered, they are 
called Rustic Quoins. 


R. 


| Raserrinc. See Rebating. 


Rafters, 229. 

, principal, 125. 

, common, 128. 

Rails, in joinery, 229. 

Raiser; a board set on edge under the foreside of a 
step or stair. 

Raising-pieces; pieces that lie under the beams and 
over the posts or punchions. 

Raising-plates or Top-plates, 229. 

Raking moulding; a moulding whose arrises are in- 
clined to the horizon in any given angle, 173, 174. 

Ramp; in hand-railing, a concavity on the upper 
side, formed over risers, or over a half or quarter 
space, by a sudden rise of the steps above. 

Rampant arch; an arch, of which the abutments 
spring from an inclined plane. 

Random courses, in paving, 339. 

Rank-set, 229. 

Rates of Houses, $68, and Elevations, plates 1. to V. 

Rebating, in joinery, 159. 

Recess, 441: of windows, 435. 

Reed; Reeded; 161. 

Reglet, or Riglet; a flat narrow moulding, used 
chiefly in compartments and panels to separate the 
parts or members, and to form knots, frets, &c. 

Regrating ; inmasonry, taking off the outer surface 
of an old hewn stone, so as to make it look new 
again. re 

Rejointing ; in masonry, the filling up of the joints of 
stones in old buildings, when worn hollow by time 
and weather. 

Relievo, Relief, or Embossment. See Alto-relievo, &c. 

Rendered and set, in plastering, 374, 393, 
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Rendered and floated, 392. 

, floated, and set for paper, 393. 

Reservoirs, leaden, 408. 

Resault; a French word signifying projecting or 
receding from a line or general range. 

Return, 229. 

Return-bead ; a bead which appears on the edge and 
face of a piece of stuff jn the same manner ; form- 
ing a double quirk. 

Revels, pronounced Reveals; the vertical retreating 
surface of an aperture, as the two vertical sides 
between the front of the wall and the windows or 
door-frame, 

Rib; a curved or arch-formed timber. 

Ribbing; the whole of the timber-work for sustaining 
a vaulted or coved ceiling. 

Ridge, 229: Ridge-piece, 128. 

Risers, of stairs, 229. F 

Roman Cement, or Outside Stucco, 378. 

——___——_, charges for, 379. 

Roman or Composite Order, 452, 454. 

Rood-loft ; in antient cathedral and abbey churches, 
the gallery over the entrance into the choir. 

Roof, 229. 

-, and forms of, 427. 

, Span of, 124, 

, trussing of, 124. 

Roofs, gable-ended, 129. 

, designs for, 156. 

Roofs of St. Pancras’ Chapel, St. Luke’s church, and 
Camden chapel, 574, and Llevations, &c. plate 
XXXV, 

Roofs, comparative weight of different coverings for, 
398. 

Room or Apartment, usual form of a, 430. 

Rooms defined, and how to be disposed, 425, 

-, fanciful, 432. 

Rose; an ornament in the form of a rose, found 
chiefly in cornices, friezes, &c. 

Rotondo or Rotunda; a common name for any cir- 
cular building. 

Rough-casting, 380, 393. 

Roughing in, 393. 

Rough-rendering, 393. 

Rough-strings, 189. 

Rough-stucco, 393. 

Rubble-wall; a wall built of unhewn stone, whether 
with or without mortar. 


Rudenture; the figure of a rope, or of a staff, | 
whether plain or carved, with which a third part of | 


the fluting of columns is frequently filled up, It 
is sometimes called cabling: hence the columns 
are said to be cabled or rudented. 

Ruderated; in paving, &c., laid with pebbles or little 
stones. 

Rustic building; one constructed in the simplest 
manner, and apparently more agreeably to the face 
of nature than the rules of arf. Rustic work and 
rustic quoins are commonly used in the basement 
part of a building. 


Rustic-work ; that exhibited on the face of stones, 
which, instead of being smooth, are hatched or 
picked (frosted or vermiculated), with a point of 
tool, &c. 


8. 


Saceine ; bending downwards in the middle, from a 
horizontal direction ; as a long plank laid horizon- 
tally, and supported at each end only: 124. 

Sagitta; a name by some used for the key-piece of 
an arch, 

Sail-over, 393. 

Sally or Projecture. See Bird’s Mouth. 

Saloon ; a spacious, lofty, and elegant, hall or apart. 
ment, vaulted at top, and generally having two 
ranges of windows. A state-room common in the 
palaces of Italy. 

Sand-stone, 286. 

Sapheta; a soffit. See Soffit. 

Sarcophagus ; a tomb of stone, in general highly 
decorated, and used by the antients to contain the 
dead bodies of distinguished personages. 

Sagh 3 a frame for holding the panes or squares of 
glass in windows: too well known to require de- 
scription. See Windows. 

Sashes, circular, in circular walls, 177. 

Scagliola, 380. 

Scaffolding, See Ledgers. 

Scantle, in slating, 402. 

Scantling, 229. 

|| Scape-moulding, 162. 

Scarfing, 229: and Lengthening beams, 280. 

Scheme-arch, 428. : 

Scotia, 444, 468, 469. 

Screed, in plastering, 373, 393. 

Scribing ; adjusting the edge of a board, so that it 
shall fit and correspond with a given surface, In 
joinery, the act of fitting one piece of wood upon 
another, so that the fibres of one may be perpen- 
dicular to those of the other. For a different 
method, see Mitring. 

Seroll. See Volute. 

Scrolls for hand-rails, 205. 

Sealing ; fixing a piece of wood or iron in a wall, with 

| mortar, lead, or other binding, for staples, hinges, 
&e. 

Seasoning timber, 259, &c. 

Second coat, in plastering, 893. 

Section of a building ; a representation of it, as ver- 

|| tically divided into two parts, sq as to exhibit the 

construction of the interior. 

| Semi-circular arch, 428. 

|| Sepulchral Monument, design for, 474, and Eleva- 

|| tions, plate XXXIV. 

|| Sesspool, or Cesspool; a deep hole or well, under 

|| the mouth of a drain, for the reception of sediment, 
&c:, by which the drain might be choked. 

Set-fair, Setting, Setting-coat, and Set-work, in plas- 
tering, 393. 

Sewer; a common drain or conduct for conveying 
foul water, &c. 


Rusticating, 311. 
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Shadows, 545: definitions of, 545: examples of, 546. 

Shaft of a column, 453. 

chimney ; the turret above the roof. 

Shaken stuff, 230. 

Sham-door; in joinery, a panel of frame-work that 
appears like a door, but does not open. 

Shanks ; the intersticial spaces between the channels 
of the trigliph, in the Doric frieze: sometimes 
called Legs. 

Sheet-lead, laying of, 407. 

Shingles, 230. 

Shoar; an oblique prop, acting as a brace upon the 
side of a building. 

Shoar, dead. See Dead-shoar. 

Shoe; the part at the bottom of’a water trunk or 
pipe, for turning the course of the water. 

Shoot of an arch. See Drift. 

Shop-fronts, designs for, 575, and Elevations, second 
series, plates 1, Ii, 111. 

Shreadings, 230. 

Shutting-joints of doors, 182. 

Shutting- Windows, designs for, 180. 

Side-posts; in roofing, a sort of truss-posts, placed 
in pairs, each post being fixed at the same distance 
as the rest from the middle of the truss. 

Sills or Cills, 310. 

Single-hung; in window-sashes, when one only is 
moveable. 

Single-measure; in doors, means square on both 
sides, in opposition to double-measure, which signi- 
fies moulded on both sides. If moulded on one side, 
and square on the other, it is expressed by measure 
and half. 

Skew-back, 393. 

Skirtings, or Skirting Boards, 280. 

Skirts of a roof, 230. 

Skylights, 178. 

Slates, names, qualities, and sizes, 395. 

-, manner of laying, 399. 

-, patent, 402. 

Slating, in general, 395. 

Slater’s tools, 400. 

work, valuation of, 401. 

Sleepers, 230. 

Slit-deal; an inch deal cut into two leaves or boards. 

Socle, or Zocle; a square piece, broader than it is 
high, placed under the bases of pedestals, &c., to 
support vases, and other ornaments. As there is a 
Continued Pedestal, so is there, also, a Continued 
Socle. See Pedestal. 

Soffita, or Soffit; any timber ceiling, fermed of cross- 
beams of flying cornices, the square compartments 
or panels of which are enriched with sculpture or 
painting. Soffit also means the under side of an 
architrave, and that of the corona, or drip, &c. ; 
also, the horizontal undersides of the heads of 
apertures, as of doors and windows. 

Soffit, of stairs, 44:1. 

Solder, plumber’s, 406. 

Sommering; the continuation of the joints of arches 
towards a centre or meeting point. 

Sorting, in slating, 402. 

TA, 


Southwark Bridge, 293. 

Span of an arch, 840. _ 

a building, 427. 

Span-roof; a simple roof, consisting of two inclined 
sides. 

Spars, 280. 

Spherical and Spheroidal Bracketing; brackets formed 
to support lath and plaster, so that the outer sur- 
face shall be spherical, or spheroidal. 

Sphinx; a favourite ornament in Egyptian archi- 
tecture, representing the monster, half woman and 
half beast, said to have been born of Typhon and 
Echidna. 

Splayed; one side making an oblique angle with the 
other, as Splays or Splaying Jambs, 429. 

Springing-course; the horizontal course from which 
an arch begins to spring, or the rows of stones 
upon which the first arch-stones are laid. 

Springing-points, 428. 

Square, in geometry, 12: but, among workmen, it 
commonly means that one side or surface is per- 
pendicular to another. In joinery, the work is 
said to be framed square, when the framing has all 
the angles of its styles, rails, and mountings, 
square, without mouldings. 

Square of building, 368, is 100 superficial feet mea- 
sured on the surface of the ground. 

Square-root, extraction of, 555. 

Squaring hand-rails; the method of cutting a plank 
to the form of a rail for a stair-case, so that all the 
vertical sections may be rectangles. 

Squaring, in slating, 402. 

Stacks of chimnies, 434. 

Stair, or Set of Steps, 4338. 

Staircase, elliptic, 193. 

Stairs and Staircasing, 184, 439. 

, definitions of the parts of, 184. 

, proportions of, 185. 

, carriage of, 188. 

, treads and risers of, 438. 

, construction of, 439. 

; dog-legged, 189, 190, 198, 195. 

, open-newelled, 189. 

, bracketed, 189, 192. 

——.,, pitching piece of, 189. 

, bearers of, 189. 

, notch-board of, 189. 

, curtail step, 189. 

, geometrical, 192, 198, 194, 441, 

——,, pillared or newelled, 441. 

, Winding, 441. 

Standards; the upright poles used in scaffolding. 
In joinery, the upright pieces of a plate-rack. 

Staves; in joinery, the boards that are united late- 
rally, in order to form a hollow cylinder, cone, &c. 
In ‘stables, the cylinders or rounds forming the 
hay-rack. 

Step, nosing of a, 438. 

Steps, flight of, 439: breadths of, 441. 

Sterlings, 340. 

Stiles of a door, 230. 

Stilts or Sterlings, 340. 

TL 
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Stone-cutting, &c. 318. 

Stopping, in plastering, 393. 

Story, 426. 

Story-posts ; upright timbers, chiefly in sheds and 
workshops, and so disposed, with a beam over 
them, as to support the superincumbent part of 
the exterior wall, 

Straining cill, 127. 

Stretchers, in masonry and bricklaying, 340, 356. 

Strie ; the fillets or rays separating the furrows or 
grooves of fluted columns. 

Striges ; the channels of a fluted column. 
String-board ; in stairing, a board placed next to the 
well-hole, and terminating the ends of the steps. 

Strings of stairs, 441. 

Struts, 127, 230. 

Stucco, 372, 378, 393. 

, bastard, 393. 

Stud-work. See Bricknogging. 

Stuff, in joinery, 159, 230, 

Suite of apartments, 426. 

Summer, 280. 

Summer-tree ; a beam full of mortises to receive the 
ends of joists, and to which the girders are framed. 

Sunk shelves; in pantries, &c., shelves having a 
groove to prevent the plates, set up on edge, from 
sliding off. 

Surbaces and Bases, 165. 

Swallow-tail; a mode of uniting two pieces of timber 
so strongly that they cannot fall asunder. See 
Dovetail. 

Sycamore wood, 262. 

Systyle, an intercolumniation of two diameters, 466, 


2 


Tazz, projecting or raised; a flat surface, sometimes 
ornamented, which projects from the surface of a 
wall. See Tablet. 

Table, raking; one not perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon. 

Table rusticated. See Rusticated. 

Table of Glass; the circular plate, before it is cut or 
divided. ‘Twenty-four such make a case. 

Tabled; cut into, or formed like, tables. 

Tablet, what, 444. 

Tenia, or Tenia; a small square fillet, at the top of 
the architrave, in the Doric capital. 

Tail of a slate, 402. 

Tail in; to fasten any thing into a wall at one end, 
as steps, &c. In joinery, commonly called housing. 

Tail-trimmer ; a trimmer next to the wall, into which 
the ends of joists are fastened, 

Tailing; the part of a projecting brick, &c. inserted 
in a wall. 

Talon, 468, 469. 

Talus; the slope or inclination of a wall, among work- 
men called’ Battering. If the wall inclines beyond 
the perpendicular of its base, it is called hanging. 

Tambour; from a word signifying a drum, and mean- 
ing the naked of a Corinthian or Composite capital : 
also the wall of a circular temple, surrounded with 


columns. The same word signifies a place inclosed 
with folding doors, to break the current of air from 
without, at the entrances of churches, &c, 

Taper, 230. 

Tarras, or Terras; a strong mortar or plaster, used 
in aquatic works. 

Tassels ; the pieces of timber that lie under the mantle- 
tree ; common in the country. See Zorsel. 

Teaze-tenon ; a tenon upon the top of a post for 
supporting two level pieces of timber at right angles 
to each other. 

Telamones; a Roman term for the figures of men 
supporting a cornice, &c. The same as the Atlan- 
tidee and Persians of the Greeks. See Persians. 

Templet, 389. 

Tenon. See Mortise. 

Terminus (plural Zerminii); a trank or pedestal, sculp- 
tured at top into the figure of the head of a man, 
woman, or satyr, whose body seems to be inclosed 
in the trunk, as in a sheath. The latter is called 
the Vagina. 

Terrace ; an clevated area for walking upon, and 
Sometimes meaning a balcony. 

Terrace-roofs ; roofs flat on the top. 

Tesselated pavement; a curious pavement of Mosaic 
work, composed of small square stones, bricks, &c. 
called tessela. 

Tessera ; a cube or dye: also a modem composition 
for covering flat roofs. 

Testudinal Ceilings ; those formed like the back of a 
tortoise. 

Tetrastyche; a gallery with four rows of pillars. 

Tetrastyle, 467. 

Theorem, definition of, 14. 

Theorems, geometric, 16, 48. 

Thorough-lighted ; in rooms, those having windows 
on opposite sides, 

Three-coat work, in plastering, 393. 

Three times and flat, in painting, 417. 

Through-stones, 340. 

Thrust or Drift. See Drift. 

Tie, 231. 

Tie-beam, 125, 

Tiles; the artificial stones used in covering buildings. 
Plane-tiles and Crown-tiles are of a rectangular 
form, with a flat surface, of which the dimensions 
are about 104 inches long, 6 broad, and five-cighths 
thick: weight from 2 bs. to 24 Ibs, 

Ridge-tiles, or Roof-tiles, are those of a cylindric 
form, and used for covering the ridges of houses. 
Of these the dimensions are 12 inches long, 10 
broad, and five-eighths thick: weight, about 42 lbs. 
Those covering the angle formed by two sloping 
sides are called hip-tiles. 

Guiter-tiles, formed according to the purpose for 
which they are intended, are of the same weight as 
the ridge-tiles. 

Pan-tiles are those having each surface, both con- 
cave and convex; they are hung on the lath, by 
means of a ledge formed on the upper end. The 
usual size is 142 inches long and 10 broad. Weight, 


from 5 to 52lbs. 
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Tile-creasing; two rows of tiles fixed horizontally 
under the coping of a wall, for discharging rain- 
water. 

‘Timber, qualities of, &c. 257 to 263. 

, seasoning of, 263. 

, strength of, 264. 

, specific gravity of, &c. 270. 

, problems on the strength of, 271. 

Timbers, lengthening of, 120. 

Ton of timber; about 40 square feet. 

Tondino; a round moulding resembling a ring. See 
Torus. 

Tongue ; a projecting part, on the edge of a board, 
to be inserted in a groove ploughed in the edge of 
another. 

Tools used in bricklaying, 384. 

- carpentry and joinery, 232, 

- glazing, 422, 

——_——- masonry, 340, 

——_——-- painting, 416. 

plastering, 370. 

——- plumbing, 403. 

- slating, 400. 

Toothings, in plastering, 394. 

Top-beams ; the collar-beam of a truss; the same as 
formerly called wind-beam or strut-beam, and now 
collar-beam. 

Top-rail; the upper rail of a piece of framing or 
wainscotting. 

Torsel; a piece of wood laid into a wall for the end 
of a timber or beam to rest on. 

Torus, 469: Double torus, 161. 

Torus moulding, 161, 468. 

Trabs; an antient name for wall-plates or rising- 
plates, for supporting the rafters. 

Transept; the cross-ailes of a church of a cruciform 
structure. 

Transom ; a cross-beam: the horizontal piece framed 
across a double-lighted window. 

Transom windows, 231. 

Traversing the screeds for cornices, 594. 

Tread of a step; the horizontal part of it. 

Trellis-work ; reticulated or net-like framing, made 
of thin bars of wood. 

Trigliph or Triglyph, 467. 

Trigonometry, plane, 79. 

-, definitions in, 79. 

— -, theorems in, 81. 

Trimmed; cut into shape, or fitted in between parts 
previously executed, as in partition-walls, &c. 

Trimmers, 231. 

Trimming joists, 231. 

, in slating, 402. 

Tripod; a three-legged. seat, from which the priests 
of antiquity delivered their oracles, and frequently 
represented in architectural ornaments. 

Trophy ; an ornament representing the trunk of a 
tree, supporting military weapons, colours, &c. 

Trowelled stucco, in plastering, 375, 6. 

—_-—____—_—, for paint, 394. 

Truncated; cut short or divided parallel to the base. 
The frustum of a cone, pyramid, &c,, is therefore 
truncated. 
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Truncated roof, 231. 

Truss, 231: Trussed roof, 231. 

Truss-partition ; one with a truss, generally consist- 
ing of a quadrangular frame, two braces, and two 
queen-posts, with a straining piece between the 
queen-posts, opposite the top of the braces. 

Truss-post, 231. 

Trussels, 231. 

Trussing-pieces; such timbers in a roof as are in a 
state of compression, 

Tumbling-in or Trimming-in. See Trimmed. 

Turning-piece; a board, with a circular edge, for 
turning a thin brick arch upon. 

Tuscan Order, 452, 453, 480: references to the plate 
of, 485. 

Turps. See Oil, 411. 

Tusk, 231. 

Two-coat work, in plastering, 394. 

Tympanum, or Tympan. See Pediment. Tympan 
also signifies the panel of a door and the dye of a 
pedestal. 


Uv. 
Unver bed of a stone, 342. 


Upper bed of a stone, 342. 
Uphers, 231. 


Vv. 


Vatiey; the internal angle of two inclined sides of a 
roof. 

Valley-rafter, 231. The Valley-board is a board 
fixed upon this rafter, for the leaden gutter to lie on. 

Valuation of glazier’s work, 421, 423. 

mason’s work, 314, 

painter’s work, 418. 

plasterer’s work, 383. 

slater’s work, 401. 

Vault; an interior concavity extending over two pa- 
rallel opposite walls. The ais of a vault is the 
same as the axis of a geometrical solid, 342. See 
Arch and Groin. The Reins of a vault are the 
sides or walls which sustain the arch. 

Vellar cupola; a cupola or dome, terminated by four 
or more walls. 

Venetian Door; a door lighted on each side. 

Venetian Window; a window having three separate 
apertures. 

Ventiduct ; a passage or place for wind or fresh air. 

Vermiculated Rustics; stones worked or tooled so as 
to appear as if eaten by worms. 

Villas or Country-Houses, 563, 564, and Elevations, 
plates V1, VIL, VIII, IX. ; 
Volute; the scroll or principal ornament of the Ionic 

capital, 494. 


Ww. 
Warnscotine; in joinery, the lining of walls ; mostly 
panelled. 
Wall, 342. 


Wall, partition or division, 426. 
Wall-plates, 231. 
Walnut-timber, 262. 

Walls, construction of, 306, 354, 
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Walls, Isodomum, 306, 342. 

——, pseudo-isodomum, 306, 342. 

——, emplection, 307, 342. 

——, thickness of, 307. 

——, exterior, 427, 

——, external and party, 363. 

» beneath windows, 435. 

Waterloo Bridge, 293, and plates LKXIL. (4.) and 
LXXIL. (B). 

Water-table, 394. 

Weather-boarding ; feather-edged boards, lapped and 
nailed upon each other, so as to prevent rain or 
drift from passing through. 

Weather-tiling ; the covering of a wall or upright 
with tiles. 

Web of an iron, 281. 

Weight of coverings for roofs, 398. 

Well-hole of stairs, 441. 

Westminster Bridge, 293, and plate LX XII. (4.) 

Whinstone, 289. 

White lead, 410. 


Winders, in stairs, 440. 
Windows, 165, 428: recess of, 435. 
» jambs of, 430. 
» proportions of, 436, 
, designs for, 575, and Elevations, second 
series, plate lV. 
———,, cleaning of, 423. 
Withs of Chimneys, 434. 
Wood-bricks ; blocks of wood, shaped like bricks, 
and inserted in walls as holds for the joinery. 
Wooden Bridges, construction of, 283. 
Work, in plastering, 394. 
Wreathed columns; such. as are twisted in the form 
of a screw. _ Now obsolete. 


Z. 


Zoctz. See Socle. 

Zophorus. See Frieze. 

Zystos ; among the antients, a portico or aile of un- 
usual length, commonly appropriated to gymnastic 
exercises. 


ERRATA. 


Page 203, line 3 from the bottom, for LXIV. insert LVIII. 
—— 213, line 3, in some copies, for LXIV. insert LVIII. ; 
—— 248, last line but one should read, “ trying-plane, long-plane, jointer-plane, and smoothing-plane, 


but not in,” &e. 


— 244, line 5, erase the words, ¢ on the fore-end of the stock, or? 


— 534, line 4, add, Fig.1, pl. V. 


Windows, Pl. V, should be erased from page 575, near the bottom, having been inserted by mistake, 
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CHAPTER I. 
—p~——. 


I.—Cursory OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIFFERENT Customs or Mrasurinc 
Carrenters’ anp Jorners’ Works, &c. 


Tu customs of mEAsurine and vaturne noors, by the square, including tye- Provincial 
beams, king-posts, rafters, braces, struts, purlins, &c., are certainly erroneous; C"stoms- 
inasmuch as measurers or valuators must be frequently, if not always, left en- 

tirely in a state of uncertainty after the buildings are finished, as to the actual 
scantlings of the several timbers with which the roofs are composed; of course, 
destitute of satisfactory information as to the exact quantities of timber con- 

sumed in,the number of squares; for, unless minute calculations are made, 
previous to the timbers being concealed, it is clear that the system must be 
altogether erroneous, or at any rate very defective. 

The only true and satisfactory method of valuing roofing, of every descrip- Correct me- 
tion, is, to measure each piece of timber, of whatever denomination, before ony of mea. 
it is concealed; in order that the measurer may certify as to the valuation and eS 
quantities of what he has actually seen. Having so done, the next step to be 
taken, should be to ascertain the cubical quantities of the respective scantlings, 
then to class them according to their relative degrees of workmanship, into an 
abstract, and thence to a bill, so that each item may be estimated proportionately 
to the value of the labour, including the prime cost of the timber, with profit, 
waste, sawing, land-carriage, freightage, &c. 

The custom, also, of measuring the TrBERs in FLOORS and QUARTER PARTI- Floors, 
tions, in the manner above described, is equally incorrect, fraught with the same 
danger, and should be discouraged by all professional men. 

So soon as the carease or shell of a building is covered in, that is, antecedent Time of mea- 
to the boarded floors being laid, or the ceilings lathed and plastered, all the *"i»s- 
timbers should be measured, previous to their concealment, in order that doubts 
may not be subsequently entertained, as to the actual quantities introduced: and, 
if this system was universal, it would afford general satisfaction, and prevent 
many unpleasant disputes. 
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Bond-timber, wall-plates, lintels, and discharging pieces, should be also mea- 
sured, and paid for according to their cubical quantities, as work of the same 
denomination, and not by running feet, reduced to uncertain standards. 

GaTEs, DooRS, WINDOW-SHUTTERS, JAMB-LININGS, sorFiTs, &c., should be mea- 
sured by the foot superficial, and valued in proportion to their various degrees 
of workmanship; and, where doubts exist, as to their intrinsic value, exact 
details of the component parts should be taken, in order that suitable prices 
may be ascertained. 

Srarrcasss should, also, be accurately measured, as well as every other de- 
scription of work, and not charged at random, by the piece ; for it is impossible 
for any man, however great his penetration or judgement may be, to fix a just 
value upon a piece of work, the true contents of which he is not completely 
master of: yet this is frequently practised by measurers, in remote parts of the 
kingdom, where works of considerable magnitude are frequently carried into 
execution. 

CincuLaR-HEADED SASH-rRAmes, as well as others, should be measured by the 
foot superficial, and paid for agreeably to their exact sizes, and not according to 
vague or capricious opinions of their supposed value. 

Sasues should, also, be measured by the foot superficial ; but, when the sashes 
are hung or fixed complete, it is, by far, the best way to measure the sashes and 
frames together, including all the appurtenances. 

We shall, for the present, conclude our remarks on those customs which, in our 
opinion, ought to be abolished; and proceed to point out some general rules, 
which, if attended to, will soon become familiar to persons who are conversant 
with Mensuration. 

In mzasurinc Boarpep Fioorines the dimensions should be taken to the ex- 
treme parts; to which must be added, the quantities contained in the windows, 
door-ways, recesses, &c. Having computed the quantities in squares, then take 
your deductions for chimnies, staircases, &c., and the exact quantities will be 
ascertained ; for the true value of which, calculations should be made with re- 
ferences to the prices of deals at the time the works are executed. Having 
found the quantities of boards necessary to perform a square, with the time re- 
quisite to lay the same, including nails, and a fair profit, prices for every descrip- 
tion of boarded floorings may be found with the utmost ease. And for the value 
of every other denomination of carpenters’ and joiners’ work, similar pains must 
be taken, and the results will be the same. ‘ 

Weatner-boarprnes should be measured in the same manner as other board- 
ings, out of which deductions for doors, windows, and all other openings, must 
be taken, then valued by the square, containing one hundred superficial feet. ’ 

Boarpep partitions should be measured in the same manner, and the several 
doors and windows contained therein, deducted, unless agreed to be included. 

Wixpows should be measured by the foot superficial, including sashes, and 
the dimensions, taken in feet and inches, from the under-side of the sills to the 
upper-sides of the top-rails, for the heights; and, for the breadths, from outside to 
outside of the jambs; and the products of them will be the superficial contents, 
the value of which, per foot, may be ascertained by detailed measurements of the 
component parts, contained in a sash-frame, including the beads, casings, sill, 
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sashes, weights, lines, pullies, &c.: having found, by these means, the value of a 

‘window, one foot superficial of that window will stamp a yalue upon all other 

windows of the same denomination, The value of sash-frames, exclusive Sash-frames. 
of the sashes, weights, lines, pullies, and hanging, may be also found in the 

same manner, so that definitive prices may be fixed for windows, of all sizes and 
descriptions. 

Srarcaszs should also be measured by the foot superficial, and the dimensions To measure 
taken with a string girt over the risers and treads; those lengths or girts, multi- DEES 
plied by the lengths of the steps, will produce the superficial contents; for the 
exact prices of which calculations should be made, including the steps, risers, 
and carriages, unless the latter are measured with the carcases of the buildings 
at the time before-mentioned, which, to prevent any doubts as to the real scant- 
lings, is the best and most satisfactory way, and therefore recommended. - 

Manogany and pean MouLDED HaND-Raizs should be measured by the foot hand-rails, &c. 
running, and valued according to their sizes, goodness, and neatness of work- 
manship: the ramped or circular parts should be taken separately. The archi- 
traves, or moulded string-boards, should be measured by the foot superficial ; 
the strait, ramped, and circular parts, each by itself, and estimated accordingly. 

The brackets, at the end of the steps, should also be valued in proportion to / 
their sizes and ingenuity of workmanship, at per piece. 

Door-cases, that is to say, JAMB-LININGS, sorrits, &c., should be measured How to mea- / 
by the foot superficial, and the dimensions taken with a string, girt over all the gc HE 
mouldings : the two sides and the soffits, for the lengths, and the thickness of 
the walls, or the partitions, for the widths ; which, multiplied together, will pro- 
duce the superficial contents. For the defined value of which, detailed measure- 
ments of the rails, panels, mouldings, &c. should be taken, to find the value of 
one foot, which will serve to regulate the prices of every description of work 
which may approximate in quality thereto. 

Framep-poor crounps should be measured by the foot superficial ; but all 
narrow grounds by the foot, running measure. 

Sivexe and pousze-racep Arcurtraves should also be measured by. the foot Architraves. 
running, and valued according to their widths, sinkings, or number of mouldings 
worked thereon. 

Two, Four, Srx, or Excur Panrrrep Doors, as well as all others, including Doors, gates, 
Gares, &c., should be measured by the foot superficial, the value of which may oes 
be ascertained by dissecting one of each denomination, so as to discover an 
equitable ratio, due regard being paid to the prime cost of the unmanufactured 
article, including a reasonable price for the workmanship, glue, nails, screws, &c. 

The same must, also, be observed with respect to WINDOW-SHUTTERS, BACK 
FLAPS, LININGS, BACKS and ELBows, soFFits, and every other description of 
finishings appertaining thereto. 

Pray, DENTIL, MopILLIoN, and coven Corniczs, should be measured. by the Cornices. 


* foot superficial, and their dimensions, in respect to the breadths, taken with 


a string-girt, into the mouldings; and those dimensions, multiplied by the 
lengths, will be the superficial contents, the prices of which must be governed 
by the qualities of the moulding their neatness, goodness, and delicacy of 
workmanship. 
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Framep Warnscotine, that is, thin deal partitions, should be measured by the 
yard square, containing nine superficial feet; and the dimensions taken in feet 
and inches, thus girting down every moulding with a string, contained between 
the floors and the ceilings, for the heights, and the circumferences of the rooms 
for the lengths, deducting the doors, windows, and chimnies. The seats of 
windows, if any, cheeks, soffits, linings, &c. should all be taken by. themselves ; 
the prices of which can only be ascertained by detailed measurements of one or 
more superficial yards or square feet, embracing the tops, bottoms, and upright 
rails, or as the designs of the paneling may happen to be. 

Deat civep conumns should be measured by the foot superficial; the 
average girts being taken for the widths by their altitudes, and valued as cir- 
cular works, according to their thicknesses; the flutings, if any, by the foot, 
running measure; the bases and capitals, at per piece, as circular moulded work. 

Frontisrreces should be measured and valued by the foot superficial, and 
every part taken separately: viz. the cornices, friezes, architraves, pilasters, 
shutters, bases, and capitals; which, priced according to details of their value, 
the sums total will be their correct amounts. 

Prat Torus, and all sorts of mourpep skierines, as likewise suRBAsES of 
every description, may be measured by the foot, super or running measure, as well 
@S COMMON OF QUIRK OGEES, COMMON and QUIRK OVOLOS, CAVETTO MOULDINGS, CYMA 
Rectas, and rancy mourpines, &c., and their prices ascertained according to 
their girts, degrees, and goodness of workmanship. 

Tn reference to the Rover Carpentry, it is necessary to observe that, wherever 
mortises and tenons are made, the pieces of timber should be measured from the 
ends of the tenons; and, likewise, that the ends of the joists, in the different 
floors, which are inserted in the walls, must be added to their respective lengths, 
as well as all manner of laps in bond timber and wall-plates. 

It is likewise proper to remark, that the several timbers in framed roofs and 
partitions should be measured and classed with framed flooring, and works of 
a similar description; taking, at the same time, into consideration, that, in 
measuring king and queen-posts, where there is a necessity for cutting out 
parallel pieces from their sides, in order that the ends of the braces may have 
what are called square butments, the following observations should be attended to: 
that is, first, to measure the workmanship of such pieces or posts, by taking 
their-depths and breadths in the widest parts; then to multiply the same to- 
gether, and the product by the lengths, the cubical contents of which will pro- 
duce the quantities for labour only. The next step will be to find the quan- 
tities of materials, sepposing the pieces sawn out are two and a half inches thick 
or more; in which case they ought to be esteemed pieces of timber fit for use ; 
and, when two feet six inches long, their lengths should not be esteemed so long 
by five or six inches, because the saw cannot enter the wood with much less 
waste; and, from the reasons before described, the pieces so cut out ought to be 
deducted from the cubical contents ascertained for the workmanship, and the 
residue allowed for the quantities of materials ; but, if the pieces cut out should 
be less than two and a half inches square, and two feet six inches long, then the 
entire pieces should be measured as solid, for the materials, as well as for the labour; 
and because the pieces so cut out would not be worth taking into account, 
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It would be an endless task to enumerate all the various methods of measuring 
every description of carpentry and joinery; a complex work, upon such a ae, 
would presently render this into an’expensive volume. It may be sufficient to 
remark, that some of the leading articles on Carpentry and Joinery have been 
adequately explained ; and, from the results, any man, of common intelligence, 
may collect satisfactory information. But we take for granted that he possesses 
a sufficient knowledge of Geometry to ascertain the quantities of all manner of 
superficies and solids; and is thus enabled to measure and value without the 
fear of shame or reproach. 

The most common instruments for taking the measures, are Five and Ten 
feet Rods, divided into feet’'and quarters of feet: and two and three feet rules, 
divided into inches, or twelfth parts and each twelfth part into eight others ; 
the fractional parts beyond these divisions need not be taken any account of, 
unless the works to be measured are of an extremely valuable nature, 

When the dimensions are taken, in the manner described, the best method of 


squaring the dimensions is by duodecimals, commonly called Cross Multiplication.* 
. 


I.—Inrropuctory ExpianaTion of THE TABLES ON CARPENTERS’ 
AND JormnERs’ Works. 


Wuen the prime cost of ten-feet three-inch deals or planks, with timber, are 
charged by the merchants at any of the following prices, in the prime cost 
columns, the succeeding Tables will point out what master-builders may charge 
in their day-bills, which, with reference at any time to the existing or current 
prices of timber and deals will also govern the leading prices in their measured 
bills. _ Under these circumstances, it is conceived that, as far as relates to Car- 
pentry and Joinéry, this volume may be considered as a Perpetual Price-Book ; 
which, being properly understood, it is presumed, will not only prove to be 
useful to architects, surveyors, measurers, and tradesmen, but also to such 
persons who may be desirous, of attaining a thorough knowledge of the leading 
principles of measuring and valuing every description of work appertaining to 
the building profession. And, for the satisfaction of those who have not always 
time to devote to the minutia of valuations, it has been deemed necessary to be 
as explicit as possible in stating, upon general principles, in what manner the 
prices have been ascertained. It must not, however, from hence be: expected 
that details can be given in every instance, the object of the work is to impart 


general information; and, to effect the purpose intended, no pains whatever have 
been spared. 
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The. succeeding Tables, from No.1 to No. 14, having been arranged for the Tables, Nos. 7 
purpose of elucidating the principles of valuing Carpenters’ and Joiners’ works, CEO 


we shall now explain them in the most concise manner; and as the Tables 
Nos. 7 and 10, have been selected to illustrate the basis upon which the fol- 
lowing prices of Carpentry and Joinery have been constructed, it will render 


* Vide Elsam’s “ Gentleman's and Builder's Assistant,” toile, in 1808; also Kelly’s 
‘¢ Practical Builder,” page 554, published in 1825. 
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Tables, Nos.7 the subject more familiar by confining ourselves to the explanation of those 
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Tables, which are similar to the rest, as regards the leading system of valuation ; 
and as the prime cost of timber and deals in the two Tables adverted to exhibit 
those prices which are likely to remain steady, not only in the metropolis, but 
in every part of the kingdom, we have been induced to fix on the Tables 
referred to, as being the most likely to suit the views of those who have occa- 
sion to refer to works of this description. At the same time, it is necessary to 
remark, that we are aware of the continual variation in the prices of timber and 
deals, and for that purpose have constructed a series of Tables to answer to the 
rise and fall thereof; which, on being consulted, will enable the valuator to add 
to, or deduct from, the prices, as occasion may require. 

In reference to the Tables, Nos. 7 and 10, each of which, with the rest, consists 
of five vertical columns and eight horizontal rows, it will be seen that the subse- 
quent prices are founded on the prime cost of timber, when at £6, 13s. 4d. per 
load; and ten-feet three-inch deals, when at £39. per hundred. Now, as it is 
well known that ten-feet three-inch deals are nine inches wide, it will readily 
occur that, in each hundred of deals, of the lengths, breadths, and thicknesses, 
before described, there are 43 loads of timber, as may be seen by the following 
calculation : 


ft. in. 
10 0 long. 
9 wide. 
3 thick. | 
TeORnO 
3 
110_6,0 
sole 10 
18900 
12 


Equal to 44 loads of fir timber, 


pects oie aa UE { containing each 50 cubic feet. 


Hence, it appears, there are 225 cubic feet in each long hundred of ten-feet 
three-inch deals; and as fir timber and deals are articles of the same species, 
we are desirous, for the purpose of being consistent, that their ratios of prices 
should be relevant ; and under these impressions the subsequent Tables have 
been made, which will develope the natural course which should be pursued in 
tracing the primitive value of the raw article before it is converted. It is true, 
that timber and deals are never at the same price, when reckoned at per foot 
cube, but they are alternately used for the same purposes, and are of relative 
qualities and prices; and, as it would be impossible to analyze “the quality of 
deals when promiscuously used in buildings, it is necessary, for the sake of 
being consistent, to amalgamate, or generalize, thé original value of these two 
articles of the same quality, in order to produce consistent prime-cost average 
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tables, without which it would be impossible, in the adjustment of prices, con- Average prices 
scientiously to discharge that duty which the importance of the subject impera- ofimben and 
tively requires, And, for this purpose, we have selected the current value of 
ten-feet three-inch deals, when at £39. per hundred, as an intermediate scale, 

which, with reference to the Tables 7 and 10, will embrace, as far as the nature 

of a price-book will admit, the average value of Memel, Dantzic, Riga, and. 

American timber, at £6. 13s. 4d. per load, br as per the different sorts of 

deals, at £8. 13s. 4d., elucidated in Table, No. 10. 

Now, in order to analyze the presumed current value of ten-feet three-inch Timber and 
deals with the relative standard value of fir timber, being of the same species of deals analyzed. 
wood, it will be necessary to prove the result by the subsequent operation. We 
shall, therefore, demonstrate the proposition by stating, that if 225, the number 
of cubical feet contained in 120, ten-feet three-inch deals cost £30., what will 50 
cubic feet of fir timber, the quantity in a load, cost after the same ratio, 


feet. £. — feet. 
225 : 30 :: 50 
20 
600 
a? Value of fir 
timber per 
7200 load, in refer- 
50 ence to deals. 
225) 360000 (1600 a 
225 
—— 1383 4 
1350 
1350 6 13 4 Ans. per load. 


00 


And this will be about the general average price of timber. 


By the above, it appears that when ten-feet three-inch deals are at £30. per Relative value 
hundred, timber should be £6. 13s. 4d. per load, to bear the same ratios of prices; tae and 
but this is not the case. Timber and deals are the same species of wood ; but 
their relative value in the timber-market does not correspond ; the difference in 
the average value, by cubical measure, is one-third more, as may be seen by 
reference to Tables, Nos. 7 and 10. 

The present standard, or average price, of foreign fir timber being ascertained Progressive 
by Table, No. 7, in the manner described, the next step will be to prove what addi- valucto phe 
tions should be made to the prime cost of £6. 13s. 4d. In the first place, we must 
add, at least, three-pence per foot cube for sawing; one penny per foot cube for 
eatriage, the distance of one mile; and, at the same time, make an allowance of 
six feet for waste, in sawing, &c. These prices, added together, will produce 
the prime cost, without any profit, to the former of which the latter must be 
added, as per example. 


Cc 
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Serava, 
Calculation of Prime cost of 50 cubic feet of timber, as per calculation, 
Toe which is after the rate of 2s. 8d. per foot cube........-. 613 4 
the same, Average value of sawing, after the rate of 3d. per foot cube.. 0 12 6 
Average price of carriage, one mile, after the rate of 1d. per 
foot tubes.: .sinces cs ovens eee este cccccesesecseses O 4 2 


Allowance of six feet for waste, in sawing, &c. at 2s. 8d, 
per foot cube.«..+...05 os serecsesees 0 16 0 


£8 6 0 
Twenty per cent. profit, which is the usual allowance...... 118 2 


eh Ae 


Timber esti- By the above calculation it appears that £9. 19s. 2d. is the full value per 

arian *10-load for fir. timber, in Table, No. 7, including every charge that can be made ; 

: but as this sum approximates so near to the sum of ten pounds per load, we 
shall, to avoid fractions, estimate the timber at ten pounds, which will be after 
the rate of four shillings per foot cube, to be charged in day-bills ; and also for 
fir, without any labour, which will regulate all the leading articles under the 
denomination of rough carpenters’ works, in their measured bills. 

Explanationof Having fully explained the presumed or adopted standard scale, for the valu- 

pene NS: Ae ation of fir timber, by Table, No. 7, we shall now proceed to explain the Table, 

hundred. No. 10, as regards the prime cost of ten-feet three-inch deals, which regulates 
the subsequent prices of Joinery; the first column of which exhibits the prime 
cost of a ten-feet three-inch deal, at six shillings and sixpence, which is after the 
rate of £39. per hundred: the same column also exhibits 24-in., 2-in., 1}-in., 
1}-in., 1-in., 3-in., and 3-in., deals after the same ratios. 

Second co- The second column shows the same article in progress of valuation, with the 

lumn of Table. prices of sawing and land-carriage, the exact ratios upon which are defined 
under Sawyer’s prices, accompanied by an explanatory engraving. 


Third column The third column, in like manner, also shows the value of the preceding deal 


’ 
of ditto. 


with the addition of 25 per cent., which includes the profit, and, also, the presumed 
loss for waste, which is estimated at 5 per cent., leaving the net profit 20 per cent. 
ourthicos The fourth column also describes the value of the same, at per foot running 
lumn of ditto. measure, 

Fifthcolumn And the fifth and last column, the value reduced to the foot superficial. 

of ditto. By the assistance of which Table, and the residue, persons who are competent 
Value of mate- A 

rials and la- to affix the value for the labour to the value of the materials, may proceed, ad 
bour. infinitum, to measure and value the works alluded to without being guilty of the 
least inconsistency. But, as the value of labour cannot be ascertained by the 
quantities and qualities of the materials which may be converted, it will be requi- 
site that we should discuss this point, with reference to the mutual and equitable 
interests of the employer and employed, Taking, then, into consideration the 
average value of labour in every part of the United Kingdom; at the first view 
it may appear somewhat inconsistent to suppose, that average prices for labour 
could be constructed upon the principles of equity ; but, to those whose practice 


— 
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hhas been extensive, the proposed plan will neither present itself as inconsistent nor 
jrreconcileable. In reference to the local wages of artisans, but more especially Local wages. 
to those of Carpenters and Joiners, we find the difference very considerable in 

various parts; consequently it will be inferred, that the prices for workmanship, 

when measured, should be regulated by the local prices of labour, as well as the 

current prices of timber and deals, which is generally the case, The system, The system of 
therefore, of valuation in every part of the kingdom may be considered the same, yalunon ase 
except as relates to certain local customs in measuring ; and these points being 

clearly understood, the next step to be taken will be to show upon what prin- 

ciple average prices, including labour and materials, can be considered consistent. 

It is true the current prices for wages differ very materially in different places ; Current prices 
but the value of foreign timber and deals are nearly the same in every sea-port OE wanes 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, the value of which, when converted, 

entirely depends upon where the work is to be performed; and as it is necessary 

to transport these materials into the interior or midland counties, which is very 

frequently the case, the expense of extra freightage, land-carriage, and other 

incidental costs, will be found equal to, if not more, than the difference in the 

price of wages from those given in London, Under these circumstances, we are General prin- 
of opinion that the prices of Carpenters’ and Joiners’ work contained in this ele cob velans 
work, may be generally adopted; but where it is required, from the importance 

of the subject, to analyze the exact value by references to the current prices 

of wages, as well as the qualities of workmanship and time, the principles herein 

laid down, it is presumed, will teach those who are disposed to investigate, in 

what manner they should proceed to find the value of the work in question, in 

any part of the United Kingdom. 

The prime cost of materials and labour, including land-carriage, freightage, Intrinsic value 
and all manner of incidental expenses, is the intrinsic value of every sort of work; of work. 
to which should be added, fair and rational profits, with references to what are 
usually allowed where the works are executed. And in order to find the value 
of labour, it will be requisite to ascertain what number of workmen, of moderate 
abilities, can execute given portions within given times, the value of which, 
reduced to solid or superficial feet, and added to the value of the prime cost, 
will, in the manner before described, produce correct prices. Any person, there- Persons of mo- 
fore, of moderate talent, who will take the pains to proceed in the mayner herein- SNe 
mentioned, with reference to the works being performed in town or country, may 
ascertain the exact value of every description of work, without trusting to vague 
and indefinite opinions. 

It has been contended, by many ingenious calculators, that the value of labour Value of Ia- 
cannot be ascertained by any precise rules; and that it is not in the power of any bour, 
human being to calculate, with any degree of certainty, upon the quantum of work 
which can be performed, by different men, in the same spaces of time. 

It would be impossible to controvert this doctrine upon any arithmetical prin- Manual 1a- 
ciple, or to lay down any given rule for the valuation of manual labour ; but as bours 
experience teaches wisdom, man by degrees, in proportion to his intellect, ac- 
quires knowledge, without the aid of any prescribed rules; and thus it is that 
we see persons, without education, performing wonders to the astonishment of 
their fellow-creatures. And, under these considerations, it is argued that the 

c2 
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talent, genius, and comprehensive faculties, of the human race, cannot be re- 
duced to any standard; and that, consequently, the system of valuing labour by 
admeasurement, must be erroneous. And, if we were not perfectly satisfied, 
by experience, that the average worth of men’s labour could not be ascertained 
but by attentive observation, we might be inclined to subscribe to the opinions 
promulgated, without presuming to incorporate the average of talent, for the 
conveniency of commercial pursuit; but as it does appear that no other general 
General prin. Ptinciple can be adopted, it would be only a waste of time to speculate upon 
ciples to value other systems ; and, after all, it must be allowed that the difficulty of finding the 
pie value of labour is very great, this knowledge can only be acquired by those 
who will take the trouble to average the value of labour, by taking an account of 
the average of men’s time in the execution of different works which are similar. 
The mostcom. Under these circumstances, it must be observed, that those who have not compre- 
ee yaa hensive ideas of the average value of labour, cannot be accomplished valuators ; 
but as it is well known to those who are acquainted with the most respectable 
architects, surveyors, and measurers, that most of them, especially in the metro- 
polis, are men of considerable intelligence, we cannot better discharge our duty 
than by recommending such scientific persons to settle and determine all matters 
in dispute, as regards the value of intricate workmanship, including the materials, 
Standards to Now it would appear, by the preceding arguments, that some men are consi 
ype dered more expert with the mallet and chisel than others. This being the case, 
no doubt can be entertained of their relative earnings ; but as it would be utterly 
impossible to make a scale or standard, by which the value of labour could be 
appreciated, with reference to men’s abilities, we must be content to take the 
Average value average price of general talent, as laid down by men of experience; previously 
of men’s time, Fey ii é a _ 4 . a 
taking into consideration, (with due deference to the circulating medium of current 
prices,) the necessity of making such calculations as the exigency of the cases may 
require. For instance, if an architect by his designs should require a piece of 
work to be performed according to a faney design; without making any previous 
eeoble bargain for the price, it is highly probable that the value might become a question 
value of la, Of serious consideration, after the work was complete. Taking these circumstances 
bour. into consideration, master-tradesmen should be extremely circumspect in keeping 
exact accounts of their men’s time, and likewise of all the materials, that when 
the measurers, or valuators, are called upon to discharge their duties, they may 
be furnished with such documents, that the prices per foot cube, or superficial, for 
: the labour as well as the materials, may be honestly ascertained. And if this prac- 
Practices tobe ,. 5 = 
adopted. tice was generally adopted by master or other tradesmen, it would afford uni- 
versal satisfaction, as by references to the prime cost of the labour and materials, 
the exact value of each deseription of work might, in all cases, be justly ascer- 
tained, and the customary profits allowed. 
Faabee acs It requires great attention to keep accurate accounts’ of the prime cost of each 
prime cost. sort of work; but when the plans of buildings are complicated, and the several 
works are required to be done in the best manner, too much pains cannot be 
taken in keeping detailed accounts of the time consumed in executing each de- 
scription of work; that, when measured, fair and equitable prices may be claimed 
for the value of the labour, as well as the materials, Under these considerations, 
it is manifest that general and satisfactory rules may, in most, if not in all, cases 
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be created for the purpose of finding the exact value of labour, in reférence to Ingenuity of 
the situation, as well as to the difficulty and ingenuity of the workmanship, the W"**- 
prices for which must invariably depend upon’a series of unforeseen circumstances, 

which should be candidly explained at the time the work is about to be measured. 

In contemplating the value of labour, we have embraced the most liberal view The most li- 
of the tradesman’s interest, which has been done from a conviction that great P*'! Views: 
losses are sustained, by a considerable waste of time, which cannot always be 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

In proceeding, therefore, to affix our prices for labour, we shall adopt one 
general system, which will be by calculating the average quantities of labour that 
can be performed within given periods, by men of moderate abilities, taking the 
average of talent according to the following example. And to elucidate the fore- Example to 
going principle of estimation, let us suppose that three two-deal six-panel square acon sae 
doors are required to be made by three men, who are not equally expert, but 
who are to be paid after the rate of five shillings per day; the doors each to be 
seven feet high and three feet wide; the first man performing his work in 
1 day, the second 14 day, and the third 13 day. The average value for the 
labour is required per foot superficial. 


First man’s time is. 2. 
Second ditto ..  1E 
Third ditto... wee 1Z 


42 days at 5s., .... £1. 2s. 6d. 
*8)7 0 height of the doors. 
8 0 width of ditto. 


21 0 
3 doors. 


68 0 total in the three doors. 


| 


a foot. The principle 
6 Xe 1 of finding the 
e value of 

20 Joinery. 


68) 270 (44d.—Value of labour per foot. 
252 ; 


18 
4 


68) 72 (E 
63 


Ans. 43d. per foot. 
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How to value By the preceding example, it is presumed the principle of finding the average 

ee price of labour will be perfectly understood. The next step to be taken will be 
to find out the quantity of materials contained in one of the said doors, in order 
that the value thereof per foot superficial may be added to the value of the 
labour, so that by these means the average value, or price per foot, may be 
identified and traced, as generating out of the average prime cost, for labour as 
well as for the materials, This example being clearly comprehended, will pre- 
sently unfold the system that should be adopted to find out.the exact value of 

Value of simi- other works. Without further preface, therefore, let us proceed to find out the 

lar works. exact quantity of the materials in a two-inch deal six-panel square-door, seven 
feet high and three feet wide, made in the usual manner; that is, with two 
outside marginal rails, a middle rail, and two horizontal rails, 44 inches wide ; 
together with a bottom-rail, and a frieze, or lock-rail, each 9 inches wide, and 

How tovaluea the six pannels filled in with 3-inch deal. By calculation, it appears, there are 

deal door, &. 95 foot in running measure, of 2-inch deal railing, 44-inches wide, and 5 feet 
2 inches, of like measure, 9 inches wide; the superficial contents of which are 
13 feet 3 inches, as near as possible. It appears, also, there are 11 feet 7 inches 
super of 4-inch deal paneling. Now, for example, by reference to the Table 
No. 7, but which does not regulate the subsequent prices of Joiners’ work, 
we find that 2-inch deal is 7d. per foot super, and 3-inch deal 3d. per foot 
super. 


The bill, therefore, will stand thus :— 
‘ s. d. 
Materials in 13 ft. Sin. super, of 2-inch deal, at 7d. per foot........ 7 82 
Ne 11 ft. 7 in. super, of 3-inch deal, at 3d. per foot........ 2 102 


10 72 
os 


Elucidation of | Ten shillings and seven-pence halfpenny, therefore, is the exact value of the 
Rieedns “*- materials, which includes 20 per cent. nett profit; to which sum must be added, 
the prime cost of the average labour, with a reasonable profit thereon, From 
hence it is clear, that the intrinsic value of a 2-inch deal six-panel door, 7 feet high 
and 3 feet wide, when 10 feet 3-inch deals are at £30. per hundred, is worth no 


more than 19s, 43d. For the proof of which, examine the preceding calculations 


and the subsequent bill. 
s od 
Value of the 21 feet super, for the value of the materials, as per the 
oe a preceding bill, at 6d. per foot, nearly...+++....5... 10 7% 
same. 21 feet ‘super, at 5d. per foot for the average price of the la- 


hour, which also includes a reasonable profit on thesame 8 9 


19 43 
——s 
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To find the value, therefore, of 2-inch deal six-panel doors, at per foot super- Further eluci- 
ficial, according to the prime cost value of the labour and materials, including dation. 
20 per cent. profit thereon. We must state the question in the usual way, vix. 


feet. ran oes foot. 
21 2 19 4g 8 1 
Ans, 11d. 


Eleven-pence per foot superficial is found to be the intrinsic value ; to which Pair average 
may be added one penny per foot in addition for waste, and one penny per foot for yohes. 
hanging and other incidental expenses. One shilling and a penny per foot super 
may, therefore, be considered the fair average value. A Price-Book, unless it Price-book 
gives clear and satisfactory evidence of the manner in which the prices are found, Sean 
only serves to puzzle and confound the ignorant, and to deceive the unwary. explained. 
We have, therefore, endeavoured to remove the general complaint, and trust that 
our endeavours will be crowned with success, And having so far discharged 
our duty with fidelity, in elucidating some of the leading principles of finding 
the exact value of Joinery, we shall proceed, step by step, to make up our price- 
lists, in reference to the Tables, Nos. 7 and 10, when the prime cost of 10-feet 
3-inch deals are at £39. per hundred; and timber at £6. 13s. 4d. per load. 

The following calculations will show the manner in which the prices of fir- Prices for tim- 
timber have been found at per foot cube, when the prime costs are at any of ee OU AE 
the subsequent amounts, as may be identified in the succeeding Deal and 
Timber Tables, commencing at No. 1, and ending at No. 14. 


Exawpte in reference to Tantz No. 1. 


d. : 
Progressive 
4 value of tim- 
Sawing.. veces cee cesnccnenceeres 6 here 
Cartage... 2 
Waste, six feet 4 
£316 4 
Twenty per cent. profitss.+sssseesecreereerecseees O15 2 
£411 6 
feet. £8 d. foot. 
50 411 6 1 
Ans. 1s, 93d. 


Which may be charged in day-bills, as per Table, No.1, at 1s.93d. per foot cube. 
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TABLE, N° 1. 


—¢~——_ 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at #12. per Hundred in the 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 44 Loads of Timber. 


: May be | May be 
: Prime Cost tinct charged at | charged at 
Thicknesses. of 10-feet | and Lan d. per Foot | per Foot 
Deals. rhe Run in | Super in 

Be Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


SuaKG Gs $n. a. 
07 0 02 


0 


0 


0 
0 


Prime cost of fir timber at £2. 13s, 4d. per load, containing 50 cubie feet, which is after 
the same ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


s. od. 

Prime cost, at per foot cube «. 1 07 

Ditto, with sawing 1 38% 

Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile. . 1 42 
May be charged in day-bills, which includes 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 

six feet for waste on each load, for SAWIN Gs CoGalersersleals dials. celta eso aT ee eT EL 92 
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TABLE, N° 
ee ey 
Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £15. per Hundred in the 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubie Feet, 


or 44 Loads of Timber. 


f Maybe | Maybe | May be 
Prime Cost | PrimeCost| charged at | charged at | charged at 
Thicknesses, of 10-feet and’ Land. | P& Deal | per Foot | per Foot 

. | in Day- | Run in | Super in 


Deals. a 
Carriage. | “Bills, | Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


Hears 3.9 ds Se 
0 10 On 0 


1 OF 


Prime cost of fir timber at £3. 6s. 8d. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after 


the same ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


: pds 
Prime cost, at per foot cube....-.+20+ 4 
Ditto, iwithisawing ..,ccsesceesscnennans 7 
Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile aoe 8 
May be charged in day-bills, which includes 20 per cent. ee and an ieee of 

Bora a3 


eaeeeecone 


six feet for waste on.each load, for sawing, &c...++es+ere= 
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TABLE, N® 3. 
——— 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £18. per Hundred in the - 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 


or 44 Loads of Timber. 


Prime Coat| PsimeCost eae Eee | eked 

. Ape os with Sawing! 3 Ls 

Thicknesses. of 10-feet | ra Tend. per Foot | per Foot 
é Pee Runin | Super in 


Carriage. Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


sd. » de S 
0 9 0 
1 0 0 


Prime cost of fir timber at #4. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after the same 


ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 
Bounce 


Prime cost, at per foot cube............ Reiners a Bua Toleiate'elofeforere'ealatecaitepic sere Wma katy 
Ditto, with sawing..... ve « 1 103 
Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile ........2ceeececeeoecees SEA GNOC EE Tat eat BE 2 


May be charged in day-bills, which includes 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 
six feet for waste on each load, for sawing, &c. 
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TABLE, N°. 4. 
eae 


; Prime Cost of 10-feet 38-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £21. per Hundred in the 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 4% Loads of Timber, 


ene EES EEEEEEEEE SESE 


May be | Maybe | May be 


Prime Cost Enea charged at | chargedat | charged at 
'Thicknesses. _of 10-feet Gatien: tobe Deal per Foot per Foot 
Deals, in Day- | Run in | Super in 


Carriage. Bills. | Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


d. 


i s. d. 5 & 
10 1 OF) | O0dg5) OG Es 


. Ss. 
a 0 

(5) oes rales (heels 
1 


Prime cost of timber at #4, 13s. 4d. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after 
the same ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


d 
Prime cost, at per foot cube+++++seerseeeee Sedessces seseee eddeades ences wien», Loh 
Ditto, with sawing....+ Rermekth ipaaay ote 2 At 
Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile ......++-eeerecerereererecssteeees rbae Ro ee 


May be charged in day-bills, which includes 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 
six feet for waste on each load, for sawing, &C.veessscseserserersercocsrorere 211% 


D2 
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TABLE, N25. 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 83-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £24. per Hundred in the 
Timber- Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 45 Loads of Timber. : 


; 

j j May be | May be | May be 
; Prime Coét Hite charged at | charged at | charged at 
Thicknesses. of 10-feet per Deal |. per foot | per Poot 


Peale | onge, | "Bu | Rone | Soper 

Saas oa Sends Ss. de Bees gs -d, ean d. 

inch Deal ---.---.-.--- 0 8 | O11) 4--1--1g 4 -0..184) 00/13 
ole agen Tee goles tg 0b-95 

Loa [bt ad lity 021.0 3 

1 8 Dep ae 43 0. 22 0 “32 


2.8 | 21s} .8 472 ho. apdeolase 
ok Pe By 8. 4 ge 7 La Br o.cepa@aly 
ee 4-0 | 4 8 4-5 331 0: -65-l.04.82 


Prime cost of fir timber at £5. 6s. 8d. per load, containing 50 cubic fect, which is after 
the same ratio per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


Prime cost, at:per-foot-cube....sssesesascssvedsecwcee E 2: 1k 
Ditto, with sawing....... Wi inletatere sa ba Teese cece ase seeeneteneeeseceteees QAE 
Ditto, including land-carriage, one miles,..+0e0 sssceteseceecseeeecn vecebesees Bi SE 


May be charged in day-bills, which includes 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 
six feet for waste on each load for SaMing (OC LYS Asin: vote cbubs Nustiabee tes Lato 3} 


\ 
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TABLE, N°. 6. , 
pees 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £27. per Hundred in the 
‘Timber -Yard, reckoning Sia Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubie Feet, 
or 43 Loads of Timber. 


ae May be | May 
Prime Cost | Prime Cost, Charged isl eka ea ‘ 
A withSawing ge 
'Thicknesses. of 10-feet anuddandily 2 per Foot per Foot 
Deals. | “Garane I Ronin | Super in 
. . | Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


eae 
0 


Prime cost of fir timber at s£6. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after the same 
ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


} th Sh the 
.Prime cost, at per foot cubé...+e.eseseeeeeeee a teeseveceecere esinveleite's 43 
Ditto, with sawing.:.......+ MIRER ete] orerel sire wire clots sieiehe 2 
Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile «2+... 1+secevecscerenccueceessecescces 2 8% 


May be charged in-day-bills, which includes 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of , 
six feet for waste on-each load, for sawing, &C.++0+sss.00+se08 Bogotaad Bocttthet, $ 


~ 
Bi 


- 
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TABLE, N°. 7%. 
pees cand 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £30. per Hundred in the 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 42 Loads of Timber. 


- May be May be May be 
Prime Cost | Prime Costs charged af Ae liatleharved et 
"Thicknesses. | of 10-feet |g Ronde per Deal | per Foot | per Foot 

Deals. | Curiave, | is Day- Run in | Super in 
hee Bills. Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


Some d. a, ds 
ih Q- 1s 


0 23 


Prime cost of fir timber at £6. 13s. 4d. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, whieh is after 
the same ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


a d. 

Prime cost, at per foot cube..+++seseeecceecsrecesecccresenes Bersih anle 
Ditto, with sawing ....--seeesseeeenes 211 
38.0 


Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile. 
May be charged in day-bills, which includes 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 


six feet for waste on each load, for sawing, &C...+++eserececcsecereeererseses 4 0 


Observe-—This is the Table upon which the following prices on Carpentry are entirely constructed, 
but only with reference to the prime cost of TIMBER for deals, vide Table, No. 10. 
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TABLE, N°. 8 
aes 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £33, per Hundred in the 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Sia Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 44 Loads of Timber. 


May be | Maybe | May be 


PrimeCost,| charged at | chargedat | charged at 


Prime Cost | ith Sawing 


Thicknesses. of 10-feet per Deal | per Fuot | per Foot 
oe Lené | ‘in Day- | Run in | Super in 
ba Bills. | Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


Deals. 


Prime cost of fir timber at £7. 6s. 8d. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after 


the same ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


Prime cost, at per foot cube....-++s+ssee0+ peceevee 
Ditto, with sawing..++sssseeresere 
Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile ..-..++ 
May be charged in day-bills, which includes 20 cent. profit, and an allowance of 


six feet for waste on each load, for sawing, &C.++++essecerercescerersesereret 44 


24 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £36. per Hundred in the 
Timber- Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 


or 4% Loads of Timber. 


Thicknesses. 
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TABLE, N°, 9 


ap 


Prime Cost 
of 10-feet 
Deals. 


PrimeCost, 
with Sawing 
and Land- 

Carriage. 


sd. 
eS) 


19) 


May be 
charged at 
per Deal 
in Day- 
Bills, 


May be 
charged at 
per Foot 
Run in 
Day-Bills, 


Prime cost of fir timber at 2£8. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after the same ° 


2 3 


May be 
charged at 
per Foot 
Super in 
Day-Bills. 


ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


Prime cost, at per foot cube..+sssesceevecceceeecs 
Ditop with Sawing sas weaasnedesvepagadvicterece. 


Ditto, including land-carriage, 


CA TRNG Fetia flsp s pieieth wis ies pinhiawopatiiee eee GS 


® 
& 


Dom wo 
SIM BIH SK 


May be charged in day-bills, which inclu 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 


six feet for waste on each load, for sawing, 


Cy asinioie ga'b olin sis sieles aisioaieie hs ale nin 


oo 
Fie 


—_— 
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TABLE, N®. 10. 


oe 


25 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £39. per Hundred in the 
Timber -Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 


or 4% Loads of Timber. 


eVo_—oooOoOoOCOCOCOC_—_———— 


' May be May be May be 

Prime Cost | Prime Cost | charged at | charged at | charged at 

Thicknesses, of 10-feet |" a pand?| Per Deal | per Foot .| per Foot 

Deals. | ‘Carsiave, | i Day- Run in | Super in 

arnt te Bills. Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 

: ‘ s. dy Cpenek Sede Sh ath Bie ph 

#Anch Dealpis-sdesaceeed | ol 1 1 4 33 0 2 0 2 

B2dGtes seteteces a-s---| 1 73] 1102] 2.4 | 0 22/ 0 32 
0 
0 


Prime cost of fir, timber at £8. 13s, 4d. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after 


the same ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


P¥itne vost, at: per font eubests.o ss avcieten Xo sa sow ones case eee ee roe a) 


Ditto, with sawing........scseeesssasseeees 


Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile... .+-sesscepecesscsceecscseescessseses B 


Se 


Co aR 


nie Ss Ni 


May be charged in day-bills, which include 20 per @.. profit, and an allowance of 


six feet for waste on each load, HOY, SATWIIOST OrCr ata lereieteloldielelelelsratsia eels 


Ae Piel! 


Observe-—This Table on deals, &c. has chiefly regulated the subsequent prices upon Joinery as well as 
Carpentry ; and in all respects, as to the latter, in reference to the price of timber, in Table No. 7. 


E 
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TABLE, N°. 11. 
eye 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch, Deals, 9 inches wide, at £42. per Hundred in the 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 44 Loads of Timber. 


May be | Maybe | May be 
i sty! charged at | charged at | charged at 

withSawi'g) “per Deal |’ per Foot | per Foot 

Ua ane, | in Day- | Run in | Super in 
sis te Bills. | Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


Bame Cost hee 


Thicknesses. - | of 10-feet 
Deals. 


d. 
5 


0 


Prime cost of fir timber at £9. 6s. 8d. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after 
the same ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


Prime cost, at per foot cube....++sesesevereees 
Ditto, with sawing..++-seeeeeees wiasteiet siatrietavel lat etate dee 


Ditto, including land-carriage, one mil 
May be charged in day-bills, which include 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 
six feet for waste on each load, for sawing, &€..-+-++ eases thee eeeceereecenes 55 
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TABLE, N°. 12. 
jp 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £45. per Hundred in the 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 44 Loads of Timber. 


: Maybe | Maybe | May be 

Prime Cost | PfimeCosts| charged at | charged at | charged at 
with Sawing 

Thicknesses. of 10-feet | "1d Tande| Per Deal | per Foot | per Foot 

Deals. | “Gaiave, | im Day- | Runin | Super in 

BEE, Bills. | Day-Bills. | Day-Bills. 


Side Sema 
t-inch Deal 16 


3-do. il 


Prime cost of fir timber at s€10. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after the same 
ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


Sa Che 
Prime cost, at per foot cube ...++seseesseeeeeee Bhepodeaccnocouenh relstalo Srrenty eh 
Ditto, with sawing........ _ 2 Se SRDESUBEBRSBB ABD SST eecovesee rirelctaralaiereras 4 3 
Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile... oo 4 4 


May be charged in day-bills, which include 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 


six feet for waste on each load, for sawing, &C. +0++eseeeee piatemeteta palin 
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TABLE, N°. 13. 


. 
———. 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 83-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £48. per Hundred in the 
Timber-Yard, reckoning Sia Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 45 Loads of Timber. 


Prime Cost pene Costs pen cat ae 
Thicknesses. of 10-feet |W ed Tands| per Deal | per foot | per Foot 
Deals. | “Gomiaee’ | im Day- | Ronin | Super in 

se | Bills. 


Day-Bills. | Day-Bills, 


ca imeee 


4-inch Deal --- Q. Qt 


Prime cost of fir timber at 10. 13s. 4d. per load, containing 50 cubie feet, which is after 
the same ratio per foot cube, as the deals above described, 


Prime cost, at. per foot cube........ 


Ditto, with sawing.......... 2 
Ditto, including land-carriage, one miles. -.....2....020005 weet eeeees Socosheean 4 7% 
May he charged in day-bills, which include 20 per cent; profit, and an allowance of 

six feet for waste on each load for sawing, &c, ote urs 
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TABLE, N® 14. 


a 


Prime Cost of 10-feet 3-inch Deals, 9 inches wide, at £51. per Hundred in the 
Timber -Yard, reckoning Six Score to the Hundred, containing 225 Cubic Feet, 
or 42 Loads of Timber, 


May be | Maybe | May be 


( Prime Cost ee charged at | chargedat | charged at 
‘Thicknesses. of 10-feet |"HESAWiNg| “per Deal | per Foot | per Foot 
Deals. in Day- | Run in | Super in 


Carriage. |. “Bills. | Day-Bills. | Day-Bills, 


3rd, > de sed: 
1ae3) 0 Qt 


0 31 


0 


Prime cost of fir timber at £11. 6s. 8d. per load, containing 50 cubic feet, which is after 
the same ratio, per foot cube, as the deals above described. 


sd. 
Prime cost, at per foot cube..... Pee eeerencees pieces Ose veeserrreeweee aeeee 4 GE 
Ditto, with sawing soi tisiectereismimiwiciwietiieleiaies' sis ecic aisle es bug wie civics Not sioodhoare 4 oF 


Ditto, including land-carriage, one mile . . 
May be charged in day-bills, which include 20 per cent. profit, and an allowance of 
; six feet for waste on each load, for sawing, &C.+++++epecesserececserstcreres «6 6 
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Explanation The subsequent abstract shows, at one view, the average prices at which fir 
heh es timber has been estimated per load in the preceding Tables, with ‘the price per 
of timber, foot cube, which may be charged in day-bills, from Table No. 1, to Table No. 14. 
The total amounts of which are added together, in order to ascertain, and at the 


same time to explain, the manner in which the average prices of timber have been 


calculated. adete 

‘ ay 
cttinoe Sots 

£.8 da sme 

Table of the Fir timber, at per load, according to Table, No. 1... 2138 4 1 92 
EE in PAI One sasa hee aetelan's No. 2210/8) 6558 2) 25 
do. . No. Seen dt 0\ 0 2 6% 

do. . o. No. 4.... 413 4 2 11f 

do. . 5 6 8 Sees 

2) do. « eoNOst0- ee CeO mnOine 8 72 

do. « eset Ovki eam Giito mma mate pei 

do. . sieHINOz'9 aise 5 (Ou aS 44 

do. - IN0-9 575155 (OLLO. 4 8% 

Do..--s+se. 02 do. - Now LO pse8Hl 34. Alene Sid: 

Worearce « do. . SING aN ae Ye i benem ani cs 

Doves cate se eens sso NOME 1002+ OF ares 5 9F 
DOfesicfeidectelee AO cre +» No.13... 10.18 .4......6 12 

Dose sia lcle article 0 (COst wiele's alesis ofarele'stoisle: NOME Arg d wGin Bias. 6 

go eee ee 
14)98 0 0 218 4 


Loi 10 Oe Os aie 


Ayerage price By the total amounts of the average prices being added together, it appears 

ata how the produce is £98., which being divided by 14, the number of Tables, the 
product is s€7.; consequently, that sum may be considered as the nearest price 
to be governed by ; and as #6. 13s. 4d., in the above abstract, approximates 
nearly to the amount, in Table, No. 7, it has been selected to govern the leading 
prices, but for timber only. 

Further proof It appears, also, that, by adding the average prices at which fir timber may 

thereof, be charged in day-bills, they are equal to the sum of 2. 18s. 4d., which 
being also divided by 14, produces the sum of 4s. 2d., and this also nearly cor- 
responds with the price per foot cube, in Table, No. 7. Under these circum- 
stances, it is evident that the principle adopted to ascertain an average scale upon 
which to act, is founded in truth, and therefore consistent with justice. 

Elucidation | Having communicated the plan that should be adopted in arriving at the 

ofthe fiveprin- correct average value of the works in question, the next step we shall take will 


cipal items in , ae 
Carpentry. be to explain the nature of the jive principal items, under the head of rough car- 


* The Table by which the price of timber is governed in the subsequent prices. 


+ The Table by which the prices of framed-work, &c. in deals is governed, and likewise 
every other description of work where deals are substituted for timber. 
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penter’s work, which consists, in the first place, of fir in bond-timber, lintels, and Continuation 
5 wee of the five 

wall-plates. Secondly, in rough fir, framed, consumed in floors, roofs, partitions, principal 

and works of a similar description. Thirdly, of the same material converted, items in Car- 

which is not only framed, but wrought; that is, planed all round, which is fre- pent, 

quently requisite in situations where the work is exposed to view. Fourthly, of 

fir, wrought, framed, and rebated ; the meaning of which last term implies a 

species of grooving upon the edges of timber required in various sorts of works, 

Fifthly, of fir, wrought, framed, rebated, and beaded, in door-cases, and in works 

of similar denominations. Now, as the above jive items comprise very consider- 

able portions of the usual works in every building; it is necessary these prices 

should be fairly investigated, in order that we may proceed, in regular succession, 

to accomplish the object in view. . 

According to the Table, No. 7, we find the average price of fir timber to be Elucidation of 
4s, per foot cube (the natural price at the present period, and likely to continue), Table No. 7. 
which includes cartage, sawing, an allowance of six feet for waste, which is liberal, 
and 20 per cent. profit. Of course, we must consider the raw article, at 4s. per foot 
cube, handsomely allowed for; and, therefore, in pursuance of the plan proposed, 
nothing further remains to be done but to exercise sound discretion, in adding 
rational prices for the labour to the prime cost of the materials, which should be Value of la- 
consistent with the average value of labour, and a fair profit thereon. And, pour oa fs 
upon due consideration, with reference to the allowances made in the foregoing 
calculations, 7d. per foot cube, on the average, is considered a fair price for Value of the 
labour and nails upon rough fir, in bond timber, lintels, and wall-plates, &c. ; ree 
10d. upon rough fir, framed; 13d. upon fir, wrought and framed; 16d. upon fir, items of Car- 
wrought, framed, and rebated; and. 22d.- upon fir, wrought, framed, rebated, and Penity: 
beaded ; which prices for labour regulate the five subsequent articles on Car- 
penter’s works, estimated upon the principle of the prime cost of timber, in 
Table, No. 7; as well as in all the’ preceding Tables, commencing with No. 1 
and ending at No. 14. But, to. elucidate this part of our subject, the Table, 

No. 7, has been selected, and because the following prices on rough Carpentry 


has reference thereto throughout this work. 


Prime Cost of Timber, at £6. 18s. 4d. per Load, in reference to Tasiz, No. 7. 


Value of la- 
bour and ma- 
terials on the 
five principal 
items, 


Fir, without any labour, per foot cube. 
1, Do. in bond-timber and lintels . 
2, Do. in framed work,....0eee+esee 
8, Do. wrought and framed.......- 
4, Do. wrought, framed, and rebated . . 
5, Do. wrought, framed, rebated, and beaded... 


When the prime cost of timber is at any of the intermediate prices described Intermediate 
in the Table, calculations should be made upon the preceding principles, by which prices. 
means the exact value of the work may be correctly ascertained, and tables of. 
prices made to suit any part of the kingdom; and, wherever the work is executed, ‘ 
due care should be taken to include all contingent expenses, in order that the cee < he 
prime cost per foot cube, in the leading article of fir, without any labour, may: included. 
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embrace every expense up to the time the timber is converted, including the fair 
profit of 20 per cent.; which, although sometimes cavilled at by penurious 
valuators, is not, by any means, inconsistent, when compared with the great 
losses to which tradesmen are continually exposed in the prosecution of their 
business. 
Pasthorer: In the preceding Tables of timber and deals, reference is made to only one 
planation of description of fir timber, and to one sort of deals, which plan has been adopted 
eS tothe inorder to avoid falling into erroneous calculations. For, by mixing the qualities of 
qualities of | materials at different prices, it would soon render the system as intricate as com~- 
oe: pounding numbers of various denominations; and, therefore, to preclude the 
confusion that must necessarily arise under such circumstances, we have hitherto 
avoided making any observations upon the different qualities of timber which are 
mixed up in public as well as private buildings. But, as it would be impossible 
to take an impartial view of the subject without animadverting upon the qualities 
Various quali. Of the materials of the same species, and used for the same purposes, it will be 
ties of timber incumbent to show that the value of the work must have reference to the quality 
tee ee and value of the materials, as well as to the goodness of the workmanship. But, 
poses. as it is well known that five different sorts of fir timber is constantly in use, and 
' which vary in price and quality, how is it possible that one price can apply to 
each article, unless the average be taken conjunctively with the value of labour? 
Consistency, It is true, the most correct method would be to value each description of timber 
to be observed by its relative prime cost; but, in a work of this description, which has been 
in Celestion composed for the purpose of diffusing general information, by an average scale 
of prices, it would, it is presumed, be inconsistent to pursue any other course ; 
we shall, therefore, endeavour to prove what is the average value of timber, ac- 
cording to the current prices of the United Kingdom. Taking into consideration 
Relative value that 50 cubic feet of fir timber is a load in this part of the kingdom, and 40 
of omer Ae cubic feet in the sister country; but, as the relative value is the same in both 
Ireland, places, the average price per foot cube will be easily comprehended by the fol- 
lowing statement of 50 cubic feet to the load. 


Bes. dh. 

Five sorts of Prime cost of Dantzic and Riga, per load.......:++.. 7 0 0 
foreign fir 7 

Hiibecineoene Ditto for Memel ... alelivsie slats) Giereib = wisivie vnteisie Ole Dee O 

mon use. Ditto for Brewick . 0 

Ditto for best American pine. 0 

Ditto for inferior pine........++2seeeeees 0 


5)80 10 0 


Average price.... 6 2 0 


Arreseveiue Now, by the foregoing abstract, it appears that £6. 2s. is the average price 

sideveds per load; but as the latter produces fractions in the sub-division into cubic feet, 
it would be as well to consider the price at 2s. 6d. per foot, which will be after 
the rate of £6. 5s. per load; and this may be considered the average price in every 
part of the kingdom. But, where Dantzic, Memel, Brewick, or American pine 
and spruce timber, is entirely used in the same building, the prices should then 
be estimated according to their respective prime costs. 


as 
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In the Table, No. 7, to which the subsequent prices of timber alludes, the The average 
value of it is estimated at 22 6. 13s. 4d. per load, in order that it may correspond pce a 
with the deals in the same table. The scientific builder will, therefore, perceive pared. 
that we have been liberal in allowances ; yet it will appear that our prices differ 
materially from those in general circulation. 

An abstract of the deals, from Table, No. 7, will show the price at which Reasoning 
deals of their various thicknesses may be charged, per feet run and superficial, sree ie 
in day-bills, when the prime cost of ten-feet three-inch’ deals are at -£ 30. per finding the 
hundred, as per table, supposing the average price to be reduced to the relative “Y""8" 
average market-price of timber; but as the current prices of timber and deals, 
as before observed, are always at variance, as regards their cubical estimation, it 
will be necessary to show in what way the average price of deals has been 
ascertained, in order that the scales, by which the subsequent prices have been 
regulated, may be duly appreciated, by the Tables, Nos. 7 and 10, which may Reference to 
be considered, at the present, and perhaps at any period, as fair average tables oe pare 
for regulating the leading articles of Carpentry and Joinery, comprised in the 
several thicknesses of deals usually employed in building. 

Now, as the cubical contents of one hundred ten-feet three-inch deals is 225 On the value 
eubic feet, it would appear that when they are at 39. per hundred, that Ree 
£6. 14s. 4d. is the fair value for a load of timber, as per Table, No. 7; but, as ten-feet deals. 
the current prices of the various sorts of timber, and the current prices of the dif- 
ferent sorts of deals never agree, in reference to their superficial or cubical. con- 
tents, it will be requisite to show, in the admixture of materials of the same 
species, how jt arises that the same sort of materials do not at all times cor- 
respond, in degrees of similitude, as to their value, as will appear by the following 
list, which contains the average prime cost of the several description of deals at 
all times in general use, not only in the metropolis, but in every part of the 
kingdom. = 


——— 
: 


Table, showing the average Prime Cost of three-inch Deals. 
Z 


ft. 
8..++The best eight-feet deals, three inches thick, per hundred 30 


0 
9 
Do. setonds.-i sxeeseseat one 27 ON rmannecel 
8....Do. thirds ....++++ + 25 0 Table shows 
z the correct, 
10....The best ten-feet three-inch deals per hundred... 40 SteEeaan 


0 finding the 
0 average price. 


10....Do. seconds... -+++++++ WEN Ganscrior crs 
10...-Do. thirds ..- 


ro) 
S 
cocoocoocoocooocoe? 


The best twelve-feet three-inch deals per hundred...... 50 0) 

Do. seconds ..seeeeseerencereeeeecs 0 

Do. thirds ..++eeereres 0 

The best fourteen-feet three-inch deals per hundred.... 55 0 

Do. seconds ..++ wie laselalelaieieteltieiegs isles) Ct) 

we sDo. thirds... .eeececeeeeres stausigetdeis pee deeip (Ae i) 

10)132 equal to 13 ten-feet three-inch deals, and 2 over. 12)472 0 9 
£. 39 6 8 
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Explanation, Hence, it will appear, if 18 be multiplied by 120, it will produce 1560, which 
Poets is equal to 1,300 of ten-feet three-inch deals. Then say, if 1560 ten-feet three- 
correct. inch deals cost £472., what will one ten-feet three-inch deal cost? which will 

point out which of the preceding tables should govern the average prices of the 


deals, in the subsequent description of works on Joinery as well as Carpentry. 


deals, &. deal. 
The previous LSCOS~ 01s) BAS AY se ol 
question 20 
proved. a 
1560) 9440 (6s,” 
9360 
» 80 
12 
960 120 
4 6 
The fraction 1560) 3840 (2d. 2,0) 72,0 
4d. unnoticed. 3120 
: Aver. ..2£.36 0 0 per hund. 
+720 — SS 
— Or .... 6s. per deal, 
The Table, Now, by the foregoing calculation, it is evident that the average price of ten- 


ee eared feet three-inch deals is € 36. per hundred, which accords with the Table, No, 9, 
rect average wherein it will be seen that ten-feet three-inch deals are estimated at 65, each, in 
aide, the prime cost column; but, taking into consideration that a greater proportion 
of prime deals are used on the average than the inferior sort, we have fixed upon 

the Table, No. 10, as the average table, wherein it will also appear that the 

prime cost of ten-feet three-inch deals are £ 39. per hundred, and, of course, the 

ten-feet three-inch deals at 6s. 6d. each. This mode of arranging the prices has 

been duly considered, with references to the employer and employed ; and we 

trust it will give all parties; who may be interested in the development of such 

matters, general satisfaction, 

Observations It is well known to those concerned in the building profession, that, although 
oatergns as it is the custom, in works of this description, to calculate the value by the highest 
of calculating. prices of timber and deals; yet it seldom happens, except in public buildings, 
that materials of the best description are used throughout ; and, in consequence 

thereof, a work of this description has been called for, as being essentially neces- 

sary to point out some of the growing evils arising out of information, perhaps 
well-intended, but which, we think, in the highest degree, calculated to destroy 

‘all manner of confidence between man and man, as regards the honest value of 

Carpenters’ and Joiners’ works. 

Principles to Wherever it happens that the first and second best materials are converted for 
ean the purposes described, the price of the work should be estimated accordingly ; 
qualities of and, in like manner, if the materials converted should be of the third-rate quality, 


pee then the same course should be adopted ; but where they are incorporated and 
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compounded with various qualities, which is commonly the case in repairs, and Leaschold 
also in buildings erected upon speculation on leasehold ground, the average cur- rowed 
rent price of timber and deals should be resorted to, as the only criterion to 
regulate the value of the several works in question; and where these or similar 
principles are not adopted, it is impossible that the scales of justice can be equi- 
tably poised, as between buyer and seller, or employer and employed. 

It must be remembered that battens may be charged at two-thirds the value Battens may 
of the deals in the several tables, which, on the average, may be estimated at be charged. 
£26. per hundred; and in proportion for clean or picked deals, free from knots 


and other imperfections. 

Having now, as we conceive, prepared the mind with a series of documents, to Glue, nails, 
establish the consistency of creating prices according to circumstances, we shall pro- Boe bd 
ceed, in detail, to enumerate such general lists of Carpenters’ and Joiners’ works as rated. 
are usually required in public and private edifices, taking into consideration the 
value of the labour, including allowances for waste, and at the same time incorpo- 
rate the value of the glue, nails, and screws, where requisite, commencing first with 
three-inch deals, and successively in progression, up to half-inch deals, the separate 
value of each of which items, as charged at per foot superficial in the preceding 
Table, No.10, being deducted from the amounts of the several prices, as herein- 
after described, will show the allowances for labour, according to the recent advance Allowances 
of wages, including waste, with liberal profits thereon, in addition to the profits of scone ro) 
the materials, as explained in the tables. This information being given, it is pre- advance of 
sumed unnecessary to crowd the work with a series of ambiguous prices for labour nee: 
only, upon which so many vague and indefinite opinions are entertained, even by 
men of the greatest intelligence and soundest judgement. The ingenious artisan, 
who has rendered himself competent to the execution of scientific works, required 
to be superlatively done, ought to be paid in proportion to his talent and industry ; 
but as adroitness and human ingenuity cannot be correctly measured or valued 
by any definite rule which can prove generally satisfactory, the value of the 
labour ought to be left, in all cases of doubt, to the judgement and sound dis- 
cretion of the valuator, who is usually governed by the goodness, difficulty, and 
neatness of workmanship. Presuming, therefore, that the following description 
of works is to be performed in a workmanly mamner, the value for the labour has 
been regulated accordingly; but, with due respect, in cases of doubt, information The proper 
is recommended to be obtained through the medium of experienced Architects, alieaiae, 
Surveyors, and Scientific Builders. Of such, many have most liberally contributed nious works. 
towards the perfection of this Work; and their sentiments are in accordance with 
our own, as to the necessity of communicating every species of information upon 
a subject, which is intended, not only to promote the interest of the building 
profession, but likewise to instruct the rising generation in the correct principles 
which are requisite to ensure success and honourable patronage. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES 
MASTER CARPENTERS’ anv JOINERS’ WORKS, 
INCLUDING THE MATERIALS, 


ESTIMATED FROM THE PRIME COST OF TEN-FEET THREE-INCH DEALS, IN 
TABLE, NO. 10; AND FOR FIR TIMBER, AS PER TABLE, NO. 7.* 


‘ — 


Three-inch Deal, at per Foot Super. according to Tanix, No. 10. 


S-inch deal, Rough three-inch deal, without any labour, but with 25 percent. profit, », d. 
which includes waste . els Le 
Do. with labour and nails . -1 33 
Do. with edges shot...» By ee 
Do. ploughed and tongued -1 53 
Do. planed one side....ssseeeeseee -1 52 
Do. ploughed and tongued ...... -1 63 
Mo. dovetailed imistssisiacratsisisiseilaiivevbielnctia cede ool 9k 
Do. framed .. . ~ 1 92 
Do. planed two sides.... cae ais 
Do. ploughed and tongued 1. 8 
Do. keyed or clamped........ 1 92 
S-inch gates, Three-inch deal twelve~pancled gates, bead, butt, and square.........- 2 11 
Do. bead and flush............ « 8sl 
Do. bead and flush, both sides ...... AG 3 4 
Do. with twenty panels, or more, and wicket-gate....., piastelateleiela Sian! 


Two-inch and half Deal, at per Foot Super. according to Tani, No. 10. 
24-inch deal. Rough 24-inch deal, without any labour, but with 25 per cent. profit, 


which includes waste ..++.+sseseres 0 11} 
Do. with labour and nails......... canlee) 
Do. withedges shoteescss deere scvedas ce » 1 at 
Do. ploughed and tongued .. + 1st 
Do; planedione side .i.i./<1s:4s0eissiswie> oe cee ae 
Do. ploughed and tongued. 5) 
Do. clampediy icine see see 1. 62 
Doysframsed inctavsisisiste sicie)s elvinieia/aisi Sie aidigtesseisios ct A is 7 
Do. planed two sides .... SOAS 
Do. ploughed and tongued .. ‘ 1 62 
Do. keyed and clamped..........ss000+ 1 7 


* The recent advance of 6d. per day upon Carpenters’ and Joiners’ wages, inthe metro polis, 
has caused the author to increase the prices in Proportion to the wages adyerted to in page 13, 
which was printed before this part of our work, 
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24-inch deal six~panel square doors. 
Do. moulded panels, one side....+.+++eseeeeee 
24-inch deal six~panel bead, butt, and square, doors . 
Do. bead, flush, and square....+seeeeeerseevees 
Do. moulded panels on both sides 
Do. bead and butt.........seve0e 
Do. bead and flush ...eeeeeseeerseceeveceesences 
Do. bead, butt, and flush... ..eseecsecccccgstesseves 
Do. bead and flush, two sides... 
24-inch deal four-panel square doors 
Do. moulded panels, one side...+.+.++e+eeeeeee 
24-inch deal four-panel, bead, butt, and square doors. . ms eeieels 
Do. bead, flush, and square .s..ssesceesereccovee Gin Clowes 
Do. moulded panels, both sides ..+sessssscecesssseccnceccesterses 
Do. bead and butt ...... 
Do. bead and flush ..... 
Do. bead, butt, and flush........s008 
Do. bead flush, two sides ......-+ 
24-inch deal two-panel square doors -..+. 
Do. moulded panels, one side....+4--+ssoeecers 
24-inch deal two-panel bead, butt, and square, doors 
Do. bead, flush, and square...--+++++s 
Do. bead, butt, and flush, ...++++e2+++ 
Do. bead flush both sides ....scsesesececccecensececeseesecsonees 
23-inch deal framed gates, with half-framed rails and braces, filled in 

with 14-inch deal, rebated and beaded..... 
Do. with battens..0cesevescecccccectseveees 
Do. gates, framed, flush and square, with 20 panels 
Do. bead flush both sides ..+secscecesceececersrcecs 
Do. pallisadoe-gates, lower part bead, butt, and square, filled in with 

pallisadoe.....+eseeeeeeeereeeeees 
Do. bead flush bottom s...-++seeese+s 
Do. in 18 panels, bead, flush, and square . . Helstcteyists 
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d, 
84 2 inch deal 
93 pc pene 
\00rs. 
10% 


103 


7% 2k-inch deal 
g  four-panel 
doors. 


8 two-panel 


2f-inch deal 
1. gates. 


As the value of gates, of the above description, entirely depends upon their Prime eost of 
designs, the~prime cost of the time and materials should be kept, in order that ore 


suitable prices may be ascertained. 


Two-inch Deal, at per Foot Super. according to Tasuz, No. 10, 


Rough 2-inch deal, without any labour, but with 25 per cent. profit, 

which includes Wast€.....sceseceeccseccssccere 
Do. with labour and nails 
Do. with edges shot... 
Do. planed one side. 
Do. ploughed and tongued 
Do. dovetailed ....-.+e.+- 
Do. framed and clamped. .sssccsceoerccccccessncesrecsssccoerene 


2-inch deal. 
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2-inch deal. 


2-inch deal 
six-panel 
doors. 


2-inch deal , 
four-panel 
doors, 


2-inch deal 
two-panel 
doors. 


2-inch deal 
sash-doors. 


2-inch deal 
partitions. 


2-inch deal 
outside doors, 


Do, bead flush back...,.. 


THE PRACTICAL BUILDER'S 


2-inch deal, planed two sides ........00¢ 
Do. ploughed and tongued...... 
Do. keyed and clamped.. 
Do. dovetailed ........+ 
DG, Ws drawer teOntsing syle gelesie elo miswwatieou act 
2-inch deal six-panel square oors..,.++ssseseseeccercrtswcss 
Do. moulded one side... 
Do. bead, butt, and square. 
Do. bead, flush, and square . 
Do. moulded on both sides . 
Do. bead and butt.... 
Do. bead flush and bead butt . 
Do. bead-flush, both sides ........ 
2-inch deal four-panel square doors... . 
Do. moulded on one side........-esessceesscoe 
Do. bead, butt, and square.....secsseses. ence 
Do. bead, flush, and square. 
Do. moulded on both sides eee berieepy evahi-i nhs de 
Do. bead and butt..... Spaccannnae Lor 
Do. bead and flush. 
Do. bead, flush, and but 
Do. bead flush both sides ...... 
2-inch deal two-panel square doors ... 
Dog moulded onelside; eiinsinis cierto binier erierieces 
Do. bead, butt, and squareseess.s..0e5 
Do. bead, flush, and square 
Dovingoulded) oni bothisidesincmelcisinessiaanaratueie aaesiime niece <totie 
2-inch deal ovolo sash two-panel square doors....seseceeesecesesees 
Do. moulded and square, or bead butt 
Do. bead, flush, and square .. 
Do. both sides moulded .... 
Do. do. and bead butt... 
Do. do. and bead flush .....s.ese-05 
Do. bead, flush, and butt.... 
Do. bead flush, both sides. 
2-inch deal square framed partitions....... 
Do. moulded and square, or bead butt. 
Do. bead, flush, and square... 
Do. both sides moulded .... 
Do. do. and bead and flush... 
Do. bead, flush, and butt’..... 
Do, bead flush, both sides..........04 Hes seks)a scales sia 
2-inch deal six-panel outside doors, the upper panels quirk ovolo bead 
and square back, bottom panels bead flush, with bead butt or moulded 
IDAGKS sisters cleg'cie'sis «ola 
Do. bead butt or moulded back 
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PERPETUAL PRICE-BOOK. 
8. d. 


2-inch deal six-panel doors, the four upper panels raised, and moulded 

square back .... ecccoceceeveee TI 
Do. and bead butt back cocseseoves 1 112 
Do. and bead flush back......ceesesesescreeseres seseessoese 2 0 
2-inch deal two-panel doors, the upper part quirk ovolo bead and square 

backs, the bottom panel bead flush, with bead butt or mould back... 1 7} 
Do. three-panel do....+.. 
Do. four-panel do....... . 

For all manner of external or internal doors which vary from such as are not 
in general use, an account should be kept of the time and materials, and if 
measured, the price computed in reference to the prime cost, or dissected in the 
manner before described. 
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Inch-and-half Deal, at per Foot Super, according to Tasix, No. 10. 
Rough 14-inch deal, without any labour, but with 25 per tent. profit, 
which includes waste ...-++ss-ssecseceese ae 
Do. with labour and nails 
Do. with edges shot . 
Do. planed one side ... 
Do. ploughed and tongued . 
Do. dove-tailed:.......++ 
Do. planed two sides...+.++s+seeeee 
Do. ploughed and tongued.....+sscesecesesecscnnsscteresecteore 
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Do. keyed or clamped. ..++.s+cesteececccoeenee 
Do. dove-tailed .......2..0++-008 
Do. in drawer-fronts, &c. .. 
14-inch deal single rebated door-linings . 
Do. and beaded ...0.sseeee ee eee’ 
Do. double rebated .....2.0ee+0+ 
Do. and beaded ....+2eseseeesevsevecvee 
1f-inch deal one-panel door-linings..+.++« 
Do, moulded or bead butt .....-- 
Do. bead flush ..-....++-- 
Do. with raised mouldings ... 
14-inch deal skeleton or framed. grounds 
14-inch deal six-panel square doors.....-+ 
Do. moulded and square, or bead butt ..+eesessseseveseee 
Do. bead, flush, and square....... Pdaiele ieee stole omteleanieet oe 
Do. bead, flush, and butt, or mould back.....esecescceveescccecees 
Do. both sides moulded......+.+++0+ 
Do. bead flush, both sides .....5+ 
Do. bead butt, or moulded back 
Do. and bead flush back. 
Do. both sides .....++..-4- “ 
17-inch deal four-panel skeleton doors .... 
Do. flush-paneling for covering, square back . 
Do. flush on both sides for ditto .. 
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2-inch deal 
doors. 


Prime cost of 
doors. 


$-inch deal. 


14-inch deal 
door-linings 
and grounds. 


14-inch deal 
six-panel 
doors. 


8% 14-inch deal 
yz four-panel 
doors. 
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14-inch deal 
four-panel 
doors. 


1g-inch deal 
two-panel 
doors: 


1g-inch deal 
sash-doors. 


14-inch deal 
partitions, 


1g-inch deal 
columns ant 
pilasters. 


14-inch deal 
skirtings. 


Linch deal, 


1}-inch deal 
skirtings. 


. 6 
Do. with labour and nails.......++20+05 ° 8F 
Do mWith SAGeS.8AGb... a'eipaiisieeis sane cas sistienieee 8t 
Do. planed one side ........ 9F 
* Do. ploughed and tongued. 93 
Do. clamped... 11 
Do. planed both sides....... 102 
Do. ploughed and tongued... I 
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1}-inch deal four-panel square doors.. 
Do. moulded and square, or bead butt 
Do. bead, flush, and square....++++.; e005 
Do. bead, flush, and butt, or moulded back . 
Do. moulded on both sides....eeseseeeeee 
Do. bead flush, both sides .......-. 
1}-inch deal two-panel square doors .........seeeseeeceeeeees 
Do. moulded and square, or bead and butt......ssecceeeeeccereeees 
Dor both ides anouldedtsscawes get gomewictclasaeeacins nactsieidainsaes. 
14-inch deal ovolo sash two-panel Square dOOrSs ee oc ces e a wecsews « 
Do. moulded and square, or bead butt ..... 
Do. bead, flush, and square . 
Do. both sides moulded .. 
Do..do. and bead butt......seeseveecees 
Do. do. and bead flush ........ 
Do. bead, flush, and butt...... 
Do. bead flush, both sides.......+s+008 
1j-inch deal framed square partitions . 
- Do. moulded and square, or bead butt.. 
Do. bead, flush, and square........ 
Do. both sides moulded .....,-+eeeeeseeees 
z-inch deal diminished columns, glued and iiteater not less aan 15 
inches diameter..,....++:++-s00s 
Do. from 14 inches to 9 inches diameter . 
Do. under 9 inches diameter......¢++0ssseeee0e 
1-inch deal pilasters........... 
1j-inch deal plain level skirting . 
Do. torus skirting... 
Do. plain raking... 
Dos toruspiletcigy psa 
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Inch-and-Quarter Deal, at per Foot Super. according to Taser, No. 10. 


d-inch deal, without any labour, but with 25 per cent. profit, which in- 
clidesHWaRie ateuietsmmscernrisessarerteneer raise blade tele 


Do. keyed or clamped..... 
‘Do. dove-tailed ,..+++++.. 
“Do. in drawer-fronts :........ 
14-inch deal plain level skirtings ...........02000 
Dos torisidos we nets esreee spintiaks 
Do. plain raking do, -....s.es000- 
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1}-inch deal torus raking-skirtings ...++++ecereseeeeeeetenecseres 
Do. framed square window-backs .... 
Do. bead butt.....+++ee00- 
Do. moulded... 
Do. bead flush . 
Do. raised moulding 
13-inch deal framed circular one edge. 
Weenmonldedismer geetee sy cia seciels aislewmicesssiiemteiien etree eteeiais 
Do. bead flush .....+-+ 
Do. raised moulding ...,.++--- 
Do. square-framed circular two edges. 
Do. bead butt......- 
Do. moulded... 
Do. bead flush .- 
Do. raised moulding ........ . 

3.inch deal splayed boxings for Heptiscima . 
Do. square d0....s+seecesseeesereoces 
Do. circular on the plan ....+..2s+00-+ 
Do. semicircular heads ......+-+++++++ 
1}-inch deal clamped flap-shutters, one height .......+++0++ 
Do. four-panel framed square, in two heights.. 
Do. bead butt. . 
Do. moulded ...+.+.++4+ 
Do. bead, flush, and square ...++..+-.- 
Do, moulded and bead butt........ 
Do. bead, flush, and butt... A 
1j-inch deal two-panel sliding-shutters ......-..+s0eeseeencesseees 
Do. bead, butt, and square.....s-+0- 
Do. moulded... 
Do. bead, flush, and square 
Do. moulded and bead butt . mayor 
Do. bead, flush, and butt... 
1}-inch deal clamped outside-shutters .......+-+.- 
Do. two-panel square do. ....... 
Do. bead, butt, and square ...... 
Do, bead, flush, and do. ....+..0+++ 
Do. bead, flush, and butt.......+0+ 
14-inch deal two-panel square shutters 
Do. bead, butt, and square.....+-+ 
Do. bead, flush, and square. 
Do. bead, flush, and butt. Beers 
Do. bead flush, both sides... . 
14-inch deal three-panel bead, butt, and square shutters.....+-++ 
Do. bead, flush, and square .....ssseeeeescerss 
Do. bead, flush, and butt .......+ 
14-inch deal framed enclosures . 
Do. bead butt.....+. 
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I-inch deal 
gi Window- 

Z backs, elbows, 
95 and soffits, 


4 14-inch deal 
aL boxings for 
7 inside shut- 
10 ters. 


1 inch deal 
inside shut- 
ters, 


14-inch deal 
sliding shut- 
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2 ‘ters. 


let 


1 13-inch deal 
outside shut- 
ters, 


1 1finch deal 
inside shut- 


ters, for shops ’ 


24 and fronts, &e. 
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d. 
1f-inch deal framed enclosures, moulded ... e 1g 
D¥Gs tread lush sine sins vie vasa oe nari : 2 
l}inch deal 14-inch deal single rebated door-linings .. . 0 
door-linings. Do, and beaded. ....++++0. of 
Do. double rebated : 1 
DGssbeaded ‘recite acdiaeioeeriaye iz 
z-inch deal one-panel square single-rebated ina a nigtanlteieaieliere tenets OF 
Do. bend shutt#eswocsairni astm acicmemeier att . 1 
Do. moulded.. +... +sseeeeeeeees : 1 
Do. bead flush........... s if 
Do. moulded ........ é 1Z 
Do. with raised mouldings. . ee . 2 
14-inch deal 13-inch deal framed grounds . if 0 
eae Do. with semicircular heads . let 0 
Do. circular on the plan ........ wliweiaelee 5 
Iz-inch deal 13-inch deal one-panel square dwarf-doors 1 
Hamed dni h)9, bead butts ie seeelc bent ss dies de 2 
Oors. 
Do. moulded and square........ S 2 


Do. bead, flush, and SQUATC 660... .500 
Do, with projecting mouldings ............0. 


13-inch deal 11-inch deal two-panel square doors 
room-doors. 


e 
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Dp abeals butlers eee cena sane: 

Do. moulded and square... 

Do. four-panel square doors 

Dor bead buttccseccclesecswc 
» Do. moulded and square... 

Do. bead, flush, and square ....... 

Do. bead, flush, and butt.......... 
}4-inch deal 14-inch rough deal ledged-doors ...... 
ledged-doors. 

Do. planed. ......,.. 
Do. ploughed, tongued, age erie 

dy-inch deal 14-inch deal square dwarf- wainscoting. . 
dwarf wains- 
cotingand Do. moulded ..........0.cceceseee 
partitions. ne bead flush...... Aan 

1j-inch deal. square framed partitions 
Do. diminished columns, glued and eer not less than 1 inches 
PIRCIA INE teNy wercsaratey eit Mitten 
Do. from 15 inches to 9 inches. 
Do. under 9 inches... 
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Inch Deal, at per Foot Super. according to Tasty, No. 10. 

Inchideats Rough inch-deal, without any labour, but with 
the prime cost, which includes waste’. 

Do. with labour and nails......... 

Do. with edges shot.............. 

Do."planed one side......... 

Do. ploughed and tongued... 


25 per cent. profit upon 


PERPETUAL PRICE-BOOK. 


Rough 1-inch deal, clamped........+. 
Do. planed both sides .....+s+eeeeeeee 
Do. ploughed and tongued ........-.- 

Do. clamped ....-++-++ 
Do. dove-tailed .. 
Do. in drawers 
Do. in fronts.. 
J-inch deal square skirting. 
Do. torus do. .-..seeeeeeee 
Do. plain raking do. .... 
Do. torus do. ...-+.+- 
1-inch deal keyed dado. . 
Do. raking do......+.«+ 
Do. circular on the plan . 
Do. and sharp curve...... 
1-inch deal two-paneled square back-linings,..... 
Do. two-panel bead butt.......-+ 
Do. three-paneled square linings... 
Do. do. bead butt...-.....+++» 
Do. four*paneled square linings 
Do. do, bead butt... 

1-inch deal plain keyed 
Do. square framed ........+ 
1-inch deal splayed window-boxings....-.++0essecscerseenecsmeces 
Do. square do... esseeeceesercecreceece 
1-inch deal clamped shutters in one height. 
Do, in two panels, square framed ..... 
Do. bead butt.... 
Do. moulded and square. . 
Do. bead, flush, and square . 
Do. bead, flush, and,butt...... 
1-inch deal two-panel square shutters ..-+.++ 
Do. clamped do. ...-+.-eeereeeseerces 
1-inch deal framing to inclosures . 
Do. bead butt .. 
Do. moulded..--+..+-+++ 
1-inch deal single rebated door-linings . 
Do, and beaded....++-+e+e0+ 
Do. double rebated .....--+.+ 
Do. do. and beaded ......+-- 
1-inch deal framed grounds ... 
Do. circular on the plan......°.-+ 
1-inch deal one-panel dwarf-doors 
Do. bead butt........ 
Do. moulded and square .. 
Do. bead, flush, and square. 
I-inch deal four-panel square doors ..+.+essesssercesscrerrseneere 
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% 1-inch deal, 


gz 1-inch deal 
4 cnt 
skirtings. 


10% 1-inch deal % 
iii dado, 


11 1-inch éeal 


9 back-linings. | 
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102 1-inch deal 
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10# 1-inch deal 
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1-inch deal 
ee room doors, 
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l-inch deal 


ledged doors. 


1-inch deal 
wainscoting, 


4-inch deal, 


4-inch deal 
skirtings. 


4-inch deal 
Jedged doors. 


drinch deal, 
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« a 
1-inch deal four-panel square doors, moulded .......+..0ee0e 0 114 
To ipead,/ butt; sand square sss 6s.a'sis\s.cisloud wecee oieiciafal PRCHe 0 112 
Do. two-pannel square Oors ...seceeeesseserecceeenes 0 104 
1-inch deal .rough-ledged doors . 0 9f 
Do. planed do.. ce eteee 0 10 
Do. ploughed, tongued, and beaded 0 105 
l-inch deal framed wainscoting. . +0 of 
Do, dwarfidosicecesssscesss - 010 
Do. glued and blocked .......4... seeveeess O 104 


Three-quarter Inch Deal, at per Foot Super. according to Tasiz, No.10. 


z-inch deal, without any labour, but with 25 per cent. profit on the prime 
cost, which includes waste .ss0ssscescacvevessescscesscascddepes 0 32 
0 


Do. with labour and nails 55 
Do. with edges shot.... 6 
Do. planed one side. 7 
Do. grooved and tongued. tes 
Do. curved to soffits, &c....+ 0 10 
z-inch deal, planed two sides... 0 7 
Do. grooved and tongued.....+++ 0 8 
Do. keyed and clamped.........005 Oir9 
Do. dovetailed in drawers........esseseeeees 0 11 
Do. in covers and bearers.....++.csseeeseeeses - 0 92 
Do, to doors and chimneys 0114 
#-inch deal square skirting 0 7 
Do. torus skirting ......... Ue) 
Do. plain do., scribed to steps. 0 105 
Do, torus do.: 2.0. eneeccces ee Leal) 
Do. rebated plinth to base moulding .... + 0° 8t 
Do. raking dd.nceccesicheelast neh os det Dae) 
Do. plain level circular skirting............ - 1 33 
Do. torus do.... aeeidc save -1 5f 
Do. plain circular raking d ete eeeerecececeseeeee L OF 
Do. torus do.......es...0% é steeeecoeceeecs LT 11G 


-inch deal rough-ledged doors 
Do. planed... . 6.2 e..eeenee 
Do. ploughed, tongued, and beaded... 
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Half Inch Deal, at per Foot Super. according to Tasre, No. 10. 
7-inch deal, without any labour, but including 25 per cent. profit on the 

prime cost, which includes waste ...... - 0 2t 
Do. with labour and nails....... Seeredececesess O 42 
Do. with edges shot..... 42 
Do, planed one side... 5g 
Do. grooved and tongued. sesecteeeee O SZ 
Do. bent to soffits, &c.. stecseees O 72 
Do. planed two sides...... seecerveeseseees O 8 
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od! 
Z.inch deal, grooved and tongued ...+.seereereeercrsencceecsesens O GF 
Do. dovetailed in drawers ...-.. 
Do. in covers and bearers .....+ 
Do, in chimney caps, &c.....+.+ 


sel seit cgie nO /BE 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE rorEGOING Prices oF JOINERY. 

Iw the preceding calculations, which include the average value of the materials, prone and 
labour, profit, and land-carriage, to the distance of one mile, our principal ERO 
object has been to communicate correct ideas of what prices may be fairly 
charged, supposing the materials to be mixed in the proportionate ratios before 
described. 

In the few items which have been selected to. elucidate this part of our work, ReRESUS in 
great pains have been taken to arrange them with order and perspicuity: the ment of ie 
sincerest hope, therefore, is entertained that the perusal of them will prove satis- requisite, 
factory to those who are in search of general information. 

And, taking the subject into consideration, with reference to the foregoing Copii 
calculations, we are of opinion that the subjoined condensed general average ee ae esti- 
prices will be found extremely useful in making estimates; under the supposition meng ae 
that the aggregate quantities of work to be performed may or will be composed labour. 
of works, in like degrees of similitude, both as regards the materials and labour, 
which will serve to reduce the antecedent prices to the following average 
standard, and at the same time present to the mind a scale of prices, easy to 
comprehend and to remember, as the number of items will then only consist of 
eight, the usual thicknesses of deals known to be used in building. 


First List, comprising the average Value of 3-inch Deal Framing, with 
reference to the foregoing calculations, in Tain, No. 10, including 
all Materials. 


S. de 

8-inch deal framing, at per foot super.... 1 11 Average value 

fais of deal fram- 
21-inch do.. 1 8 ing, in refer- 
2-inch do... 1 5 enceto Table, 
1} in. do.... nh tat Wordas 

}-in. do. .... 1 ot 
1-in. do.. O11 
-in. do. . 0 9 
$-in. do..... 07 


It is but candid to observe, that the last-mentioned and subsequent condensed Square 
lists of prices will be only applicable to such works as are square, and which may *@™ing- 
be found to approximate to the general lists of those before described. 


It cannot be too often repeated, that the antecedent and subsequent prices of Average value 
Joinery have been governed by the Table, No. 10, which embrace the general GEA ete 
average value of ten-feet three-inch deals, at £39. per hundred; at which rate, per hundred. 
it is presumed, the average prices of deals may be estimated in every part of the 


kingdom. The value, therefore, of the raw materials, at per foot superficial and 


| 
] 
| 
| 
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By examina- running measure, being deducted, as before-mentioned, from the general prices, 
eat cee "will show the various sums allowed for labour and nails, with the profit thereon, 
Lonel aa? in addition to the profit of 25 per cent., which includes waste, on the materials, as 
5 per cent. for comprised in the valuation of deals, which may be ascertained by the inspection. 
wastes of Table, No. 10, and the residue of the tables constructed for similar purposes. 
Average dif- Now, by the preceding arrangement of prices, regulated by the thicknesses of 
eee ane, deals, it will be observed, that the average difference in the value of framing, in 
ing. reference to the various sorts of workmanship, is not equal to what might be 
expected, and more especially where the excellence or degrees of goodness in 
labour may happen to arise among the same description and thicknesses of deals. 
From hence, it is evident that general average prices may be found with great 
ease, which, it is presumed, will answer every purpose in common calculations, 
and spare an infinity of trouble; to effect which, these ideas are with pleasure 
communicated, for the use of those who may not always find leisure to enter 
into the detail and minutiz of estimates. 


Second List of general average Prices of Deal Framing, when 10-feet 
«  8-inch Deals are at £42. per Hundred, as per Tanz, No. 11. 


The annexed 8-inch deal framing, at per foot super ..........+.. 
Table Ge thet Sista dows ye2eceteton 
former, 2-in. do.. 
14-in. do. 
1#-in. do. . 
1-in. do. . 
4-in. do.. 
Fin. do. ... 


Third List of general average Prices of Deal Framing, when 10-feet 
3-inch Deals are at £45. per Hundred, as per Tasx, No. 12. 


& d. 

This Table is 3-inch deal framing, at per foot super......s+cseeeeeceeeerens -2 
pesiil ei tate) Sat lr aA coast EL Gay ~ to 
the preceding 2-in. do. seee.eeee GCOS IES So Oe De 7) 
Eelaes 

-1lou 

STi Gibsasnagstanncn S300) 
Z-inch do. .,.....5 eae resscnces - 0 92 
ZAWCWdO.sas else ree nseerans soesere O TZ 


Fourth List of general average Prices of Deal Framing, when 10-feet 
38-inch Deals are at £48. per Hundred, as per Taste, No. 13. 


aod. 
This Table is 53-inch deal framing, at per foot super... Poennececeseceerens 2 QE 
also corres-"  oI_, 
a adently Ea ST OR Sengpice qsanmeeor + 1 103 


constructed. 2-in. do.... 


Soe ins eacel aire 
14-in, do. 


Mis eitslacicislanals qeiasiar eaemirientes sinine toast cay Lan OE 
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finch deal framing, at per foot super .++sesesessesresterersserens 11: 


Tain, do... ss cecseceececsesece cere ecoseesees 
g-in. dow we sees 
Fin, dow... - + e+e 


Fifth List of general average Prices of Deal Framing, when 10-feet 
3-inch Deals are at #851. per Hundred, as per Tasus, No. 14. 


god. 
$-inch deal framing, at per foot super ..-+--eeeeeerereererererseees 2 +4 And this Table 
ined im like manner 
24-in. do. secs snivininersmesisiilelsntin es siemnrt esc ¢/tisionis sier)nie 2 0% to the four 
QI, dO. .sescrecssseenensevencvereenanss | Gh preceding. 
Ld-in, do... see eeeee re ereee 1 42 
1}-in. do. 1 2h 
1 02 
3 Saict Baan Ss sae Wise Meeaes [enemas SOUUE 
Lotte AGasaisasee sixes ai.s aire nsiee sweets maig em sitizle-sines se sLOMes 


By the five preceding lists, it will be seen, at one view, that a series of prices General utility 
have been ‘condensed within a narrow compass, for the purpose of estimating tee BPS 
upon general principles, which will be found extremely useful where dispatch is 2 cy 
required, in making estimates and generalized caleulations. 

In the series of prices from which the general average lists have been made, Allowances to 
it must be remembered that all manner of allowances have been considered, as be considered 
regards the items described; but where it occurs that such or similar works are alates Z 
circular, or circular circular, then, and in all such cases, according to the quick- 
ness of the curvatures, the prices must be increased in proportion to the ratios of 
difficult or intricate workmanship, progressively increasing from one-third to 
two-thirds and upwards in advance for labour, and in equal degrees for the value 
of the materials, which in the progress and execution of such works is unayoid- 
ably wasted. 

Wainscot doors, that is, doors made of that sort of wood, commonly called Accounts to 
wainscot, or Dutch oak, should -be valued according to the same principle as deal be Kenyon be 
doors, taking the prime cost of the wood as a data to commence with. The same valnect: ma- 
must also be observed with respect to mahogany, satin, and other choice woods, Boeen ys SOD 
with reference, also, to the goodness and neatness of the workmanship; and as fancy doors. 
the time occupied in making such articles entirely depends on the designs fur- \ 
nished for the purpose, detailed accounts should be kept of the men’s wages, in 
order that suitable prices may be added to the value of the wood, which may 


then be very easily ascertained by admeasurement. 


On Day-Work. 


Wuen it is understood that Carpenters and Joiners works are not to be mea- The practice 
sured, the only way in which the tradesman can make out his claim is to prefer ae 
a day account, specifying in general terms the works that have been performed 
by the'several workmen, whose time is usually charged and compounded with 
the materials which have been consumed. To a considerate mind it would 
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Most open 
practice re- 
commended 
to prevent 
disputes. 


Day’s work, 


For timber. 


10-feet deals, 
tach at. 


Deal, per foot 
rua. 


~ Best Memel timber, per foot cube.. 
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~ appear that objections could not be raised to this apparent and most rational 


mode of delivering in accounts; but as bills of this sort are frequently put 
together in a very unsatisfactory way, disputes often arise ; and where it is pos- 
sible the works are subsequently measured, and the accounts annalysed by inves- 
tigators, at a considerable expense. It is, therefore,'to be regretted that our 
friends in the building profession do not, upon all occasions, keep and send in 
copies of their accounts in the most clear and intelligent manner, making distinct 
charges against racu rrem; which system, if adopted, it is presumed, would 
prevent many very unpleasant disputes. 


THE 
AVERAGE PRICES 


OF 


MASTER CARPENTERS’ anv JOINERS’ WORKS, 


WHEN CLAIMED IN DAY-BILLS. 


Seer re 
s. da, 

Carpenter or Joiner, in London and its environs, per day*... 6 6 

Do. Mor aisingleshotir'ssie% se sidievielsiswetdicislas desle)paihesraie.s +. 0 6£ 


Do. if in the country, but according to the local wages, and in proportion 
thereto. 


Do. Dantzic Riga.........000 . 
Do. best American..... 


Do. inferior........4.. apn hugbycecaosuécespe . ° 
10-feet 3-inch yellow deals, when at £39. per hundred, each at... 5z 
PEW dois cte/ciestclewesstoouueavicewes eae teee heaton tag 


2-in. do......+5 
14-in. do. ..... 
frin. dow... 
1-in. do,.... 
-in, do... 


Se 
- 


3-in, do... : in gd erate ain] ¢/¥lalejointsl= ss 

Tf 12 ft. or 14 ft. add 4th or 3ths, to the above prices. 
38-inch deal, per foot run, when at £39. per hundred. 0 10% 
23-in, do........ 0 8F 
2-in, do,---+.4. 0 6 
1}-in do... 0 5z 
1}-in. do 0 4€ 


* This charge is made under the impression of Journeymen’s wages being 5s. 6d. per day; 


which, in our opinion, ought never to be less in the metropolis, to men who are meritorious, - 


sober, industrious, and well-conducted. 


a 
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I-inch deal, per foot run, when at £39. per hundred.... 
ALINAGOS aiswioweheiepine cn 
4-in. do. . 
10-feet 3-inch deal, per foot super, when at £39. per hundred . 
Bint, GOxjans «95S <hr b cain piea'sow oelecats « patentee 
2-in. do... . 
14-in. do. 
1}-in. do, 
1-in, do. 
3-in. do. . 
f-in. do.,..... 
Use and waste of fir timber, at per foot cube......+ 
Do. deals, in the same proportion, one-third. 
4-inch wrought-iron butt-hinges and screws, per pair, 3d. per inch... 
Bmint (dOudOsvite cieme wine att ahs Riis aha pep TS a dabie o's ote fetes Saal 
Srinado. | d0ssovse eae ee ses shawn Peet ee ee sesvesgerenees cree Boete 
Z-in, do. do. ++ ++e22-+ 
2t-in, do. do. ....+2+-+ 
RE-in, do. dO. . 000.0000 
Pein.id0..d0., J. ca yecen sees 
€-10 dQ.d0, aeganciaccmes, 
lacie do. do.. 
2-inch wrought-iron back flap-hinges and screws, per pair, at Sd. per inch 
Wine das/d0; <. scce= = see Ranke 
14-in. do. do. . 
1j-in. do. do.. 
1-in. do. do... : 
12-inch wrought-iron HL hinges and screws, at per pair, 14d. per inch 
10-in. do. do.. 
9-in. do. do. 
8-in. do. do. 
7-in, do. do...-.. 
6-in. do. do......-- 
5:inch wrought-iron parliament-hinges, with screws, at per pair, 8d. per inch 
AZ-in. dO, dO. 05sec ccdsseeeneesecsevvcneerssstecceensece ees 
4ein, do. do... 
8%-in, do. do. . 
4-inch cast-iron butt hinges, with serews, at per pair, 23d. per inch..... 


KFeococoooorooos 


PanrInE .dOs dOryiesasu ow sic nce see mee Besar Pr raseuetesie tena 
GALT FOO es Oy gle sinynrciciecshajalereinle eipiaieielere}srotoiwia! elk Os erese abe 
eT dO. WG nn ca cayn ss seen ave we de sie eu Notes eee 8 ar 


RF-in, do, do..... +++. 
Qi-in. do. do...++...+ 
Qin. do. do. .... 000 
1}-in. do. do 
1k-in. do. do. 
1j-in. do. do. 
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10-feet deals 
per foot super. 


Use and waste 
of timber. 


Butt hinges. 


Back flap- 
hinges, 


BL-hinges. 
Parliament- 
hinges. 


Cast butt- 
hinges. 
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Cast backflap- 2-inch cast-iron back flap-hinges, with screws, per pair, 24d. per inch .. 
ae Teun jdosdol bas esa OGRE re eee GRI ten Cee hices ckc A 
14-in. do. do. 
14-in. do, do.. ATSB eos ot8) 


Cast parlia- 44-inch cast-iron parliament-hinges, with screws, per pair 23d. per incl 
ment-hingess 


ARINMOONAO Nes sive iienicies eivretllawinesindaucee descr nanrceedes 


OaeiOOmMOscrsaetsiias eeindioe eee ame sae ekinee sais 
Brass butt- 23-inch brass butt-hinges and screws, per pair, 4d. per inch.. 
Blbges 2-in. do. do.. 
13-in. do. do, +. 
Ts-in. do; doseersiceces. 
1}-in. do. do. 
1-in. do. do. 
3-in. do, do. 
Flush-bolts, 80-inch brass flush-bolts and screws, at per inch 2d. 
24-in. do. do.eeeseceves os 
20-in. do. do. 
18-in. do. do. 
16-in. do. do, 
14-in. do. 
12-in. do. do. 
10-in. do. do. 
8-in. do. do. . eotucponics 
6-in. do. do. 
5-in. do. do. . 
4-in. do. do. . 
8-in. do. do. ... oo 
Rod-bolts. 10-inch bright iron rod-bolts, with screws, at per inch 12d.. 
WEinadOrrdO le minvareveinielen ae’s cls'y sic cis acetic raislerdylete ane 
Brindord0vaseetesceeas ews 
7-in. do. do, 
6-in. do. do, 
5-in. do. do. 
ASIN ACG AdOreinyereisietatiis Sista cit cron ek ote cr) a eteisisieln eteteisa eine 
Barrelled- 12-inch iron barrelled-bolts, with screws, 23d. per inch . 
Pole 10-in. do. do... ...+ 
9-in, do. do...+.+.0 
8-in, do. do.. 
7-in. do. do. 


Iron rod-bolts, 10-inch iron rod-bolts, with screws, at 12d, per inch 
9-in. do. do.. 
8-in. do. do. 
7-in. do. do. taree 
Osi ondo.isgsedsccsnae ened re anne 
Peo GOs ssisirieie Ceca a baeaecsos 
Aainsida, dO. ¢oeeresieveres 
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e ds 
Aninch screwS, at per dozens +ssesecseccesecceerececsssstecesesees O 114 Screws. 
BE-in, do, do. seessesesceeee 


0 10E 
3-in. do. do. ..++ 0 9% 
in. do. do. . 0 8£ 
-in. do. do.» Beveserst wares 
Bein. do. dO. seveeeesenreeeeersccees 0 6% 
LEinadondo: sscaneeat petecesteed matte cane: 0 5E 
Ls-in. do, do. sesseeeeees 0 45 
Tein. do. 0s cei.9-4ssitaeeworicies gana 008% 
3-in. do. do... mane HOM 
Two-shilling nails, per hundred ... 2 0 Nails. 
Twenty-penny do. ..+..+5+++8 1, 8 
Ten-penny do...++ 0 10 
Eight-penny do. o 8 
Six-pemny dO.s+sseeseceseeceererecseres -0 6 
Four-penny do. sesssececsceceeseereeeees 04 
Three-penny do..... 40 28 
Two-penny do..sessseeereeseccccseseereceeare +0 2 
i Spikes and holdfasts, at 5d. per pound. 
2-inch iron pullies, 3d. per inch... Sida aidisis aielelo\s erete wie aisiev n Ba ot, 6 Pullies. 


d-in. do. do...++ 
14-in. do. do. 
1£-in. do. do...- 4 
2-inch brass pullies, 6d. 
Lg-in. do. doves eeseeeene 
1f-in. do. do... +sereee 
Li-in. do. do.s++e+eeesees 


Sash-lines, &e. 
Best do... 


Patent do. . 
Cast-iron sash-weights, per Ib. --++-++- 
Lead do. o-'s.scencescsecepetssccenes 
Glue, per Ib... .sseeeeeee eens 
White lead ....-sesereeeseees 
Pitch ..cscccscceessccscoscses dj PRG 
Common stock-locks, are from 1s. 6d. each to 2s., 2s. 8d., 3s, 3d., 3s. 9d., 4s.4d., Common 

5s. 5d., 6s., 75, 88., to 10s. and upwards. » ERAS 
Tron locks, with brass handles, are from 4s. 10d, each to 5s. 5d., 6s. 6d., 7s., 83., Locks with 

10s., to 14s. and upwards. brass handles. 
4-inch, 5-in., 6-in., and 7-in. iron-rim locks, are’ from 1s, 8d. each to 2s,, 2s. 6d., Rim-locks. 

Qs. 9d., 3s., and $s. 6d. and upwards. 
8-inch, 9-in., 10-in., and 12-in. jvon-rim drawback-locks, are from 7s. each to Rim drawback 

8s., 8s. Gd., 9s., 9s. 6d., and 10s. and upwards. dod 

It is usual, in public works, to charge 15 per cent. profit on the prime cost of 
ironmongery, which is presumed to be a very fair allowance. 

Observe:—Miaster-Carpenters and Joiners will be justified in charging two- Profits on 
pence-halfpenny in the shilling on the prime cost of wages paid to their men, het ial 

H2 
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timber. 


glish and 
Irish oak. 


Oak to be 
avoided in 
roofing. 


Ship-building. 
Oak inLondon. 


American oak. 


Elm timber 


seldom used in 
building. 


Dutch wains- 
cot, 


Beautiful fur- 
niture made 
with this wood, 


Wainscot- 
sashes. 
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provided those wages correspond with the average wages usually given, which, 
in London and its environs, may be considered at 5s. 6d. per day, where the 
master may charge 6s. 6d., which will be only twenty per cent. profit. 

As English, Irish, and. American oak, with elm, Dutch wainscot, and the dif- 
ferent sorts of Spanish mahogany, are in constant use in Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
works, it will-be necessary to give some account of these different sorts of wood, 
for the information of those who are not particularly conversant in building. 

British and Irish Oak, both of which are highly appreciated, may be consi- 
dered, with few exceptions, as at the same price in every part of the kingdom ; and 
in those parts where the growth of it is encouraged, the price. will be found 
nearly the same as the best fir timber imported into these countries for the pur- 
poses of building: its qualities, however, for general uses, are not held in the 
same estimation, for although more durable, it is not calculated for roofing, floor- 
ing, and numerous other purposes which could be adduced, in consequence of 
its liability to swag, which is invariably the case where the greatest precautions 
are not taken by superabundance of trusses and struts, which not only tend to 
incumber, but to distress, the internal and external walls by unnecessary weights. 
Oak, however, is well known to be a wood very useful, judiciously introduced 
in public and private edifices, and will for ever be esteemed in these countries 
for its general utility, but more especially for ship-building. The price of Eng- 
lish oak, in London, is about one-third dearer than the best foreign timber, and 
may be estimated, in reference to Table, No. 9, at twice the prime cost of fir 
timber in that table. 

American oak is inferior to our English or Irish timber of the same sort: itis 
imported ina desirable state to manufacture, being nearly dye-square, and is found 
very useful for general purposes, and the price may be estimated in the metro- 
polis, or at any of our sea-ports in England, Ireland, and Scotland, in reference 
to Table, No. 8,. at double the prime cost of fir timber, with the profit thereon, 

Elm Timber.—This favourite of English soil is not less, entitled to our con= 
sideration than the valuable oak: under water it is superior to the latter; and 
hence it is, that the keels of our ships are made with that material, which, for a 
variety of useful purposes, cannot be surpassed by any other species of wood 
known to grow in these countries. It is, however, seldom used in any but in- 
ferior buildings, and when introduced may be estimated, in reference to Table, 
No. 12, when the prime cost of fir timber is at 4s. per foot. 

Dutch Wainscot.—This wood may be properly called Dutch oak: it is, the 
same species of wood as our English or Irish timber before described, but of a 
lighter quality, and the grain of the wood. far more interesting, insomuch as it 
induces manufacturers, in many parts of the kingdom, to convert it into articles 
of household-furniture, which, in the castellated mansion, and the cottage orneé, 
is extremely appropriate. 

In our modern buildings, Dutch oak, or mainscot, is made use of for various 
purposes, but chiefly in sashes of different descriptions, .and. in, cabinet-work 
appropriated for libraries, morning-rooms, and reading-rooms: it is. therefore 
classed with mahogany, being, on: most; occasions, substituted for that material, 
and may be estimated, in reference to Table, No. 12, at'three.times the prime 
cost of fir timber. 
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Mahogany. — This choice and valuable wood is also very frequently used Mahogany, 
in finishing buildings; it is the produce of the West-Indies, and is imported eC 
into Europe in logs of considerable bulk, the intrinsic value of which entirely 
depends upon the grain. of the wood, which. cannot be discovered until it has Qualities dis- 
been opened or sawn asunder; it is therefore impossible to communicate deci- eorceed wigs 
sive opinions, .as to the appreciation, of it, in any other way than by stating, in 
general terms, that mahogany, fit for the purposes usually applied in buildings, 


is about five times the prime cost, value of fir timber, in Table, No. 12. 
fe 


English or Irish Oak Timber may be charged in day-bills, in great and English oak, 
small seantlings, at twice the prime cost of fir timber, in Tazrz, No. 9, pa retrencee 
which will be, at per foot cobé, 0.0 esses. ceesesesseneceneereees ees 


34-inch oak plank, at per foot super -.-.-.sseeeeeereeeseeceeee Sto 
Z-in. do. do... 2.05... 
1-in. do. do. 
1}-in. do. do. 
14-in. do. do. 
2-in. do. do. 


24-in. do. do. 
3-in, do. do. 622 5..2322 shoe : . 


Wee Heoocscog 
= 
SCHORSOSTHAAB 


American Oak Timber may be charged in day-bills, in great and small ‘American oak, 


5 oe - 2 3: i 
scantlings, at twice the prime cost of fir timber, in Tastr, No. 8, in reference to 
oe P ‘ : : Table, No. 8. 


which will be, at per foot cube ....-+++-++ o. 5-102 

-inch American oak plank, at per foot super - 0 3% 

Z-in. do, do..,..- -0 5% 

1-in. do, do... -0 7 

1} in. do. do. 20 Of 

1}-in. do. do. - 0 10% 

2-in. do. do,. «1 2f 

2}-in. do. do. « 1 6% 

Shin; dondorsiveseticieivice stip sietgat levine tm <1 seiosapiren catcher it 10 

Elm Timber may be charged in day-bills, in great and small scantlings, Elm timber, in 
at the prime-cost of fir timber, in Tasnz, No. 12, which will be, at reference to 


per foot cube Table, No. 12. 


3-inch elm plank, at per foot super . 
3-in. do. do,. 
1-in. do. do. . 
1f-in. do. do. .... 
Lgeinccdosrdon aa dss dsiste dee 
Beis, dOx:dOs0.s <isimneie sis pie 
BFAiN 0.0; oie tss sists» 


HRroooooor 
a 
$14 ve 


Beis do. tae icssrhithae wit 5 acdiptarsiolas « prapectereiaeisissoMeame reed a alatetn o Batcte se 


Dutch Wainscot.—The following prices may be charged for this sort of Dutch sagile 
wood, reckoning the value at about three times the prime cost of fir ee na Table, 
timber, in Tazrz, No. 12, which will be, at per foot cube..+..+.2+.12 0, No. 12. 
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Wainscot, 6% 
4-in. do. do 10 
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Ld-in, do. dove+ss 
14-in. do. do..... 
2-in, do. do.....+ 
24-in. do. do. 
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Mahogany. The average value of good Spanish Mahogany (so called from being 
imported from a Spanish colony) may be estimated at about £1. per 
foot cube, supposing the quality equal to what is required for common 
building purposes, which will regulate the following prices, at about 
five times the average prime cost of fir timber, in Tastz, No. 12, 
Shichi will be,sats per footiCubes se sis's ois)s/sla/ale\aleisiealyieis sein ie'n aristsiaranaye e010. 


Mahogany, in Z-inch mahogany, at per foot super, with sawing ... soe OL 
reference to 


Tareas tm dor do neniron etna teeteCaaea eaten 1 42 
Tes lh Gl AaB Gosbodon }10 
1Z-in. do. do 2 32 
1$-in. do. do. 29 
2-in.-do. do... 3° 8 
24-in, do. do. ......06 4 7 
Grins Oath Oatstery pieteialete dest ety 5: 6 


On Sasues, Sasu-Frames, Frencu Casements, Sxy-Liauts, &c. &c. 


Sashes, fixed 


ae Sasuzs are sometimes fixed, but, for the most part, they are single or double 
and hung. 


hung, or else made to slide; when fixed, they are usually in shop-windows, or 
prepared to fit apertures left for the purpose of admitting light, at the same time, 
by being glazed, excluding the inclemencies of the weather; but, without good 
reasons to the contrary, sashes, in rooms and staircases, &c. should, on all occa- 
Neate tien ney sions, be double hung, for the purpose of ventilation ; for it is well known, that 
ing. "fresh air rushes in at the bottom, and that the foul air escapes at the top: the 
Experiment to truth of which may be proved, by placing a lighted candle at the bottom of a 
Hentea ae room door-way ; and, at the same time, holding another candle at the top of the 
the current of same aperture, on making this experiment, it will be presently observed that, 
a EEO by the pressure of the fresh air, the blaze from the candle at the bottom will 
be impelled inwards; and that, by the contrary pressure of the foul air, making 
its escape at the top, the blaze of the uppermost candle will be impelled out- 
wards: this experiment being proved, we presume it will be sufficient to con= 
Room and vince any man of common understanding that windows, in rooms and staircases, 
ateirense wins &e¢,, on all occasions, should be double hung, where the health of our fellow- 
subjects is taken into consideration. We hope, therefore, in future, that in all 
Windows in our modern edifices, whether public or private, that the principle of fixing 
rae edi- "either the upper or lower sashes, except in cases of necessity, will be done away, 
and this hope is the more ardently entertained from the conviction that fevers, 


of the worst description, are- frequently generated and increased in our apart- 
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ments, not only in public but private dwellings, by the want of a regular 
system of ventilation. 

Sashes are of various descriptions, and are made of different sorts of wood, Sashes,various 
generally with clean yellow deal, but frequently with mahogany and wainscot, sorts. 
each of which materials are well suited for the purposes mentioned. Sashes 
made of deal, of the best quality, are much appreciated, but they are not equal 
to those which are made of wainscot or mahogany, nor are they so expensive. 

Wainscot: sashes are next, in point of worth, to those made of deal, and on the 
average may be estimated at double the value, and mahogany at nearly three 
times, if made with wood of the best sort. 

To ascertain the intrinsic value of sashes, the quantity and quality of the How to value 
materials should be computed by dissected admeasurements, abstracted for the PEE 
purpose, in order to shew the relative quantities, in reference to the qualities, as 
in the manner heretofore described upon the subject of doors; and, having found, ‘ 
by similar means, the quantity of materials in a sash, or number of sashes, the next Paces aed 
step to be taken should be, to calculate the value of such materials by the prime squares. 
cost tables, in order that such valuations of the materials may be guides to com- ete Cost 
mence with: the next step to be taken should be, to find the average value of % 
the labour, by reference to the comparative degrees of time, that men of ordi- Labour on 
nary abilities would take to perform the same quantities & work ; having com- SRC» 
puted the value thereof, the same should be added to the value of the materials: 
then proceed to measure the, superficial contents of such sash or sashes ; which, Superficial 
being known, then say, if so many feet cost the sum ascertained, what will one iat ie 
foot cost? which being computed, you will obtain the desideratum, to which foot cost. 
must be added 20 per cent. profit, with the labour of hanging or fixing, as the 
case may be. > 

It must, however, be observed, that, although the before mentioned is the Only system 
only system which can be adopted to arrive at the real value of the articles in CoE ROG 
question, yet it must be recollected that sashes are of various sizes ; that the Sauatss ee 
squares, as they are called, are of all manner of dimensions, in reference to dif- “ 
ferent proportioned windows ; consequently, the quantity of materials must be con- 
stantly at variance with any presumed standard: of course the prices of sashes Price must_ 
will be found to vary, according to circumstances, in the same ratio, as the sizes raises prding, 
of windows, or quantities of materials which may be consumed in different pro- Proportions of 
portioned sashes; the only information, therefore, which can be safely conveyed Gras 
in a work of this sort, is, to communicate average lists, leaving valuators to Average 
*exercise their mental faculties, in finding’ out such prices, at intermediate times, Lever 
or under any circumstances whatever, but alwaye in reference to the qualities of exercise dis- 
the materials and the workmanship. see 

French casement-sashes, or what may be more properly called sash-doors, French case- 
differ materially from sash-windows, which are hung in the ordinary way, inas- penies 
much as they are made to hang horizontally, and to turn one-quarter, or one- Pi ae oe 
half, round, upon butt or pivot hinges ; yet the workmanship may be considered ge.” : 

nearly equal, including the extra work which is necessary in forming the requi- 
site appurtenances, by rebating, grooving, tongueing, and beading, the middle Rebates and 
and external, as well as top and bottom, rails. The squares, in the last deserip- ErOOTEA 
tion of sashes, are, in general, larger than those which are hung with weights, 
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quienes to lines, and pullies; but the quantities of wood consumed in them is not less, as 
aS lates the external rails are necessarily wider, than the description of sashes last al- 


than common Jyded to. 
ae Circular sashes; that is, sashes made for semicircular apertures over doors 
sashes double and windows, are worth, at least, double the value‘of square sashes, and should 
eee be estimated accordingly: it is, however, the custom with some valuators to 
embrace in the admeasurement of circular-headed windows, all that appertains to 
_ Practice of | such windows as being circular: it is true, the value may be ascertained ‘cor- 
Valuators. rectly by these means, but the principle is not good, for reasons which must be 
obvious ; the best way is to value the circular and square parts separately, that 
each description of work may be recognized by its proper description, or sub- 
sequent valuation. 
Sky-lightshow The value of common sky-lights should be also ascertained in the manner 
tougalie: already described : and, having now travelled through the article of sashes, it 
is presumed we have given as much information upon this part of our subject 
as can be required. 
Sash-frames, Sash-frames are either solid or deal cased: in the latter case they are made 
Hollow sash- hollow, for the purpése of containing the weights and affixing the pulley-~ 
cps pieces thereto, that the sashes may be suspended by lines, and counierpoised by 
Weights, lines, means of cast-iron or leaden pendants, equal to or superior to the weights of 
and pullies. the sashes and glass; by which means the sashes may, with facility and safety, 
be raised up and pulled down. ‘The weights, or pendants, are secreted in the 
Weights may hollow casings with closed apertures; which may be easily taken out and re- 
beri placed when required, in order to regulate the weights and lines. The heads 
frames. of these descriptions of frames are nearly the same as their perpendicular sides, 
Solid sills, sin- but the sills are invariably made solid, of fir or oak, single or double sunk, to 
sien double throw off the wet upon the stone sills, strings, or belting courses, which, on all 
occasions where introduced, should be throated to prevent the water. trickling 
down the faces of the walls. 
How to value To compute the value of sash-frames of the description before mentioned, by 
sash-frames. the foot superficial, it will be necessary to proceed in the same manner as recom- 
mended in similar instances’; that is, by analysing all the component parts, con- 
sisting of the deal casings, the external beads, the parting beads, the parting 
slips, the pulley-pieces, the heads and sills, and whatever appertains to the 
frame, a detailed bill of the several parts being made, the total amount, with 
twenty per cent ‘profit thereon, will be the intrinsic value; but, as the ulterior 
object of such valuations is intended to show the value per foot superficial, éf 
Superficial such sort of frames} the lengths and breadths thereof should be taken, and duo- 
feet in frames, decimally multiplied, the product of which will be the superficial contents : then 
arithmetically : S “ : 
saree say, if the number of feet or inches contained in the said frame or frames are 
worth the amount of the detailed bill of component parts, what will be the worth 
of one foot superficial measure? which, being ‘ascertained, will be a nominal 
Nominal standard price for frames of the description alluded to; ‘but where they are all 
standard price. different in denomination, the same operation must be repeated ad infinitum, not 
only with reference to deal cased-frames, but also to deal and oak solid frames, 
where the qualities and quantities of workmanship and materials are at variance 
with the prices which have been, from time to time, regulated according to local 


Cased and ‘so- 
lid frames. 
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wsages, or by any peculiar standard which may have been made to suit particular 

districts. From hence, it is evident, that fixed or standard prices cannot be 

universally supported for sashes or frames, or for any other description of work, 

which must entirely depend upon the component parts being of the same deno~ 

mination, and the prime cost of the materials being different at sundry places. 

It is true these variations or aberrations from general customs seldom occur ; 
nevertheless, it is the duty of valuators, on all occasions, to make their com- oe we duties 
putations upon such uncontrovertible principles, that, if investigated, they may cee 
be able to prove the accuracy of their calculations. 

When solid casement frames are made for French sashes, which open like ihe same 
folding doors, if the frames are valued by the foot superficial, the same principle Seca 
should be adopted to find the value, as in the last instance 5 but we can see no cocoa 
reason why solid casement-frames should not be classed with fir proper door- : 
cases, and charged at per foot cube, with additional prices for the extra labour 
in grooving, to receive the tongues let into the external rails of the sashes, as 
well as for the consequent superior degrees of workmanship in double sinking 
the solid oak sills, &c. 

The custom, in the metropolis, of valuing sashes and frames in superficial Customs ob- 
feet, is not generally approved; inasmuch as the usual charges thereon convey rates 
wrong notions: yet the principle is correct, but not easy to be reconciled. For 
what, in appearance, can be more at variance with common sense, than to raise 
fictions for the purpose of reasoning upon facts? Nevertheless, we know this to 
be the case, and, mithout the fear of being contradicted, it is stated that the value 
of sashes and frames discovered, by the means hertinbefore explained, is accu- 
rate; although apparently inconsistent, the mode of arriving at the truth is cir- 
cuitous, and might be remedied. However, as the most scientific architects, as 
well as surveyors, have sanctioned the custom alluded to, it might perhaps be 
considered presumptuous to attempt to set aside the custom in question, which 
has been ratified by the approbation of eminent men for ages past. 


Sashes, fitted and hung, in reference to the Prime Cost of Deals, §c. 


when at £39. per Hundred, per Foot Super. astil 
2-inch deal ovolo sashes...+.seseeeerreccsenceeeesceavesers 0 10 2-inch deal 
Do, cireular headed...++++++++ Teche es 
Do. circular on the plan only... oe 
14-inch deal straight ovolo and astragal sashes... 0 9 14-inch deal 
Do. circular headed..-++++-+ Se TBE 
Do. circular on the plan only ve see2+++++ a ORS 
2-inch ovolo wainscot sashes. pillerrisielsisiels 1 2 2inch wains- 
Do. circular headed.....++ Pepoennn 1 aan wero unconnselicx: 
Do. circular on the plan only ...++++++ aaa 
2-inch ovolo mahogany sashes. 1 8 inch maho- 
Do. circular headed..,++sseeseeeeeere Syd Se ne 
Do. circular on the plan only +++++e+e+e+ 2 6 
14-inch deal square fan-lights, fixed... 0 9. Fan-lights. 
Do, with semicircular heads .++ ++... eee: 
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Designs for If at any time descriptions of sashes should be introduced which are thicker 

ee than those we have described, or should be worked to different patterns, they 

how to value should be estimated accordingly ; and, if circular on the plans, as well as in the 

ba elevations, the prices should be trebled. The designs for sashes and frames are 
so numerous, that it would be almost impossible to construct, or to contemplate, 
prices which can or could have reference to them; but with the instructions we 
have communicated, it is presumed that any man of moderate talent, and with 
ordinary application, may compute prices suited to every description, not only of 
sashes but of frames, including pulley-pieces, lines, and weights, &c., of every 
and each denomination. 


French Casement Sashes, &c. per Foot Superficial, in reference to the 
Prime Cost of Deal, when at £39. per Hundred. 


Soe 

Deal casement 23-inch deal ovolo casement sashes ..+++s.s+ 14 

ae Seidl (dove ek dais cana vcatany qu on seca al 12 

14-in. do.. Soegaeds to) 

Wainscot do. 24-in, wainscot do... see eeeesees 2 0 

Beis Ory ataiale aie nie aie oyna oe 1 8 

Mahogany do. 24-in, mahogany do. d 2 8 

PET Glee pan tonr Gosee aac ea eicia 72 2 

Shy-lights, per Foot Superficial. 

2-inch oak 2~inch oak champhered sky-lights ....sesseeseresesecessesecsenccs 1 2 
sky-lights, 

Do. to an irregular plan...... scoeee 1.4 

Do. hipped. 110 

2-inch deat 2-inch deal ovolo sky-lights ... 011 

sky-lights. Do, to an irregular plan. a) 

Do. hippeds. sateen eye 

0 9 


14-inch deal ovolo sky-lights.... 


Shop windows Sashes for shop-windows should be estimated according to the sizes of the 
to be valued ‘ . < «4 « 
according to Squares; if they are large, the materials consumed will be considerably less than 
sizes of when they are small; and in the same ratio the labour will be reduced, as in 
es proportion to the number of squares the labour increases, ad infinitum; and 
therefore the quality of the materials should be first ascertained, whether deal, 
mainscot, or mahogany, the intrinsic value of which, together with the value of 
the labour, and 20 per cent. profit, will be the honest value of shop sashes of 
each denomination, whether straight, circular, or elliptical; but if either of the 
latter, of course the value of the labour will be greater, in reference to the flat- 
ness or quickness of their curvatures, the value of which should be determined 
by the valuator, or else proved by the time consumed in making and fixing. 
Indefinite prices for works of this description, which refer to shop-windows, are 
Calculations particularly calculated to mislead those who are uninformed upon our subject ; 
prielaces ‘© and therefore it has been deemed expedient to develope the proper way of 
arriving at the truth, which cannot fail to prove satisfactory to those in search 


of correct information. 
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What has been stated with respect to sash shop-windows, equally applies to Shop-windows 

‘all manner of sash-windows ; for upon the sizes of the squares must depend the oe erat by 
intrinsic value of the sashes. Upon a general view, therefore, it is evident that principles as 
definite prices cannot be ascertained for sashes, which are as indefinite as the ash wineews: 
sizes of the openings they are made to occupy. Under these circumstances, the 

value of sashes should always be proportioned to the sizes of the squares, or to 

the number of them: for example, suppose an aperture, 8 feet high and 4 feet 

wide, was required to be fitted with 9-inch deal sashes, or made of wainscot or 

mahogany, and that the sashes were required to be three square wide and four 

square high; and that, a similar aperture “was required to be fitted with sashes of 

the same thicknesses, but siz squares wide and eight squares high, would it not 

be absurd to charge both descriptions of sashes at the same price? Yet we know 

this to be the case, not only in London, but in many parts of the kingdom ; and, 

under these impressions, we are of opinion that the custom alluded to, of valuing 

sashes in the manner described, is extremely inconsistent; and what can be more Sashes to be 
so, than to observe the value of sashes, estimated by references to their thick- estas a By. 
nesses, and not by the quantities of materials, or the value of the labour? And of veatesiale, 
it is upon these principles of reasoning, as by the foregoing exposé, we venture anda of 
to state, that the value of the two sets of sashes must be widely different, inas- 

much as the value of the materials of the one set must be double the value of 

the other, and the value of the labour in the same proportion, of course the net 

value per foot superficial must be at variance, in the ratio of two to one. And 
considering the subject as regards the interest of the builder, when viewed upon 

an extensive scale, we have been induced to notice the custom, in the hope that 

hereafter equitable prices may be allowed, on all occasions, for sashes, consistent 

with the honest value of the work, as well as the correct average value of the 


materials, 
Average Value of Sash Frames, per Foot Super. 


j-inch deal cased frames, with oak sunk sills for 2-inch sashes, with brass 
pullies, prepared to be double hung. seseceaceowesseeeee O 11 Frames for 
Do. circular headed.....-2.-se++20+ peer me tae ge mchissehies 


Do. circular on the plan only.....+.+++seeseeere 1 5 

1-inch deal cased frames, with oak sunk sills for 14-in. sashes, with iron Frames for 
14-inch deal 
sashes. 


pullies, prepared to be double hung.......-- Receeesae cae ee MOL 
Do. circular headed ....--+eesee++eee0+ : 5 

Do. circular on the plan only .....+-++--+ : 
1-inch deal cased frames, with oak sunk sills for 2-in. sashes, with wainscot Frames for 


pulley pieces, and beads and brass pullies, prepared to be double hung 1 4 Sancti deal 
Do. circular headed....- QA07 s 
Do. circular on the plan only 111% 


1-inch deal cased frames, with oak sunk sills, mahogany pulley pieces and Frames for 
beads, including brass axle pullies for 2-inch sashes, prepared to be eee 
double hung ....+s.scseeceeeccceetenecersesserccteesesereres 1 7 brass axle 

Do. circular headed .eee+ssseesaseeere Resunge eulliessikc 


Do. circular on the plan only.......+ 
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a a. 
Sashes and 1-inch deal cased frames, with oak sunk sills, 2-inch deal ovolo sashes, 
Fameeye inch double hung, with brass pullies, best white kines and iron weights, all 
complete ........ 1%) 
Do. circular headed. 285 
Do. circular on the plan only « Bet 
Sashes and _1-inch deal cased frames, with oak sunk sills, 14-inch deal ovolo sashes, 
frames, \z-in, double hung, with iron pullies, best white lines and iron weights, all 
eal sashes, ‘al 
Complete, sl sajeieicmde\e sSattideleie ie deste heen'c sewed desis Lie 
Do. circular headed ........+5 8 8 
Do. circular on the plan only ... 6 


Sashes and _1-inch deal cased frames, with oak sunk sills, 2-inch wainscot ovolo sashes, 
eee inch double hung, with wainscot pulley pieces and beads, and brass pullies, 
sashes. best white lines and iron weights, all complete .. 
Do. circular headed...... ASU rok cosnceekedcues 
Do. circular on the plan only......+-+2 seveceeseee 
Sashesand —_J-inch deal cased frames, with oak sunk sills, 2-inch mahogany ovolo 
ere sashes, double hung, mahogany pulley pieces and beads, including brass 
sashes. axle pullies, best white lines and iron weights, complete......-..... 3 9 
Do. circular headed .. . 
Do, circular on the plan only 


On Srarrcases. 


Oa geometri- Ty the multifarious articles on Joiners’ works, there are none which require more 
ey Siena ‘udgement and penetration, as to valuation, than those about geometrical stair- 
staircases; cases, which are of various forms, but seldom or never of the same sizes, except 
aap value in houses built in towns, finished in the same manner, and where what has been 
done in one or more instances may be guides for all the rest; but in public or 
private edifices of superior descriptions, where the staircases are frequently cir- 
cular, elliptical, and of various complicated shapes, suited to the ingenuity of the 
plans, the several parts must, of course, vary in their dimensions and intricacy 
of workmanship, which will cause the value of the works to be more or less 
expensive in proportion to the quickness of their curvilinear shapes, or the sizes 
How to value of the spaces they occupy. Under these circumstances, indefinite prices for the 
difficult parts. intricate parts of staircases, which depend upon their various sizes, cannot be 
relied on. The valuator, therefore, must exercise his judgement in these, as well 
as in similar cases, by dissecting the component parts, in order that he may arrive 
at degrees of information, not to be attained by any other means, We are 
aware he will have to contend with difficulties, and frequently to depend upon 
Intelligent ar- second-hand information; but as the, best description of our artisans may be 
sae ake Ee relied on, little doubt is entertained that, in most cases,-the truth may be obtained, 
both as regards the quantum of time and the materials, so that the principles of 
justice may be equitably administered, by the value of the works being honestly 
accounted for. The information conveyed upon this subject, it is presumed, 
will more than compensate for a series of doubtful calculations which cannot 
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“afford the least satisfaction: such prices, however, as relate to staircases in general, Prices for 

are embodied in this work and are subsequently introduced; and which, with the eae ro 
aid of these instructions, will, it is presumed, diffuse as much general informa- work. 

tion as can be looked for in a Price-Book, written for the avowed purpose ot 

elucidating the correct principles of ascertaining the honest value of every 

description of work appertaining to building, not only in the British metropolis, 


but in every part of the empire. 


The following are the general Description of Works alluded to in 
Staircases, at per Foot Superficial, $c. 


Fath 
14-inch clean deal steps, risers, and carriages, with moulded fronts..... 2 10 Deal steps, 
Do. second best do. . 2.6 Ane 
Do. common steps, risers, and carriages:. 14 
Do. clean deal, dowelled, half spaces, and joists . Sao 
Do. second best do.......cecesssccccsnncsereersccscvcrscres 2 10 
1j-inch deal common steps, risers, and carriages, per foot super. - 1 7 Deal steps, 
Do. with moulded nosings, do....++sssseeesesceeececees iNet) theca ene 
Do. curtailed at both ends, do...+--..+++5» - 2 0 foot super. 
Do. second best deal moulded nosings, di 2-4 
Do. clean deal, do.....ssesesssecees eee Hi ws) 
14-inch deal plain string board, framed in newels, planed two sides, and String-boards. 


capped, do. +. seeesereeeecvees 
Td-in. do. do,.++seesessaceceens 
Do. single sunk and beaded, do. do. 
Do. double sunk and beaded, do..+-...seeereees 
Do. architrave string-board, do. ...+.++++++0+ 
8-inch deal square newels, capped, per foot run. 
Do. turned do. do. ..+s-eceereeee 
82-inch deal square do. do. ...+++++.++ 
Do. turned do. do.. 
4-inch square do. .- 
1-inch deal square bar balusters. 
Do. dovetailed....ssesseeeeeee 
Turned pendants to newels, each at... 
Do. turned and mitred caps to newels 
Deal turned columns, of larger dimensions Sen the above newels, to be 

paid for in proportion to their sizes. 


1 
2 
4 
5 
6 
5 


E Newels, per 
g foot run. 


HOoOOSCOC OBC oO OPH EHH 
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14-inch plain deal brackets, with moulded nosings, ordinary size, each at 1 0 Brackets, &e 
Do. cut mitred. brackets and nosings to stairs, do..s...sceseeeeseeees 1 8 cachat. 

Do. scroll brackets, do,...+,eccceccsveceers 2 0 

Plain cut brackets and nosings to steps, do...+.sse+0« 1 10 

24-inch deal framed cut brackets, moulded, do......+» LAt 

Gircular do., with moulded nosings, do....+. 110 

Straight moulded deal hand rail, per foot run....++++ 1,2 

Deal moulded hand-rail, ramped and knee’d, per foot run. 3.3 
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2a 50 
Deal hand- Deal circular hand-rail, ramped and knee’d, per foot run. .. 0-44 
eile Do. twisted and ramped, do. ..-+-.0+-+e 0 nis nits sieelesteidee ae lei On AG) 40 
Mahogany 4-inch mahogany moulded hand-rail, straight, do. ‘0 8 6 
amet Do. ramped and knee’d, do. 0. TsO 
Do. twisted do. do. .--.+.- 010 0 
3-inch do, 3-inch mahogany moulded hand-rail, straight, do 0°73 «8 
Do. ramped and knee’d, do. .-.. O66 
Do. twisted do. do....--e-.-+eee0s a eeisieiainetisnins sstestels oieis/everes Ol po ae 
3-inch circular Do, circular or oval, glued up in the thicknesses to a regular circle 
oe or oval plan, the top or rail cross banded, do... .- 016 0 
Do. to an irregular plan, the rails cross-banded, do. 019 0 
see eval, Circular or oval mahogany hand-rail, glued up in thicknesses to a 
z regular circle or oval, with veneers to correspond, the top rail 
cross-banded, with the best wood, do....... Rarinucobeacrnonccicad leks Aki 
Do. to an irregular plan, do...s+-s-essesesseveeeeceerseeeeeess L 5 0 


Observe.—All manner of deal turned balusters should be charged according ta 
their lengths and thickness, at per dozen, the value of the material being first 
ascertained; and, likewise, that, for all manner of circular work, double measure 
or double prices must be allowed; and that, where the work is of a peculiar 
description, requiring more than double the Jabour, then an extra price should 
be allowed in proportion thereto. 


On Crapiines anD BgackeETINGs. 


Tuts description of works consist in a series of pieces, of inch, inch-and- 
Cradlings to quarter, or inch-and-half deals, cut into divers shapes, for the purposes. of 
cored ke forming coved cornices, ceilings, groins to passages, cornices to shop-fronts, and 
for various purposes. And it is possible the prices may be nearly ascertained in_ 
superficial feet, under the idea that the several pieces above described are about 
twelve inches apart; consequently, the value of the materials may, in. certain 
degrees, be arrived at, by supposing the facts as stated; but it is impossible, after 
the works are secreted, to determine with accuracy the quantities of materials 
which have been consumed. The valuator must, therefore, as in similar instances, 
How to value exercise his sound discretion and judgement by working problems and caleu- 
them. lations, the result whereof is to satisfy himself; first, upon the value of the mate- 
rials; and, secondly, on the labour which may be accomplished, by raising fictions 
Conscience to correspondent with the former, so that he may, by degrees, discover settled and 
bes BL conscientious prices, without doing violence to his feelings. We must admit that 
the system pointed out is, like many others, unsatisfactory ; but as it is the only 
rational method which can be pursued, under valuations by admeasurements, 
it is presumed a better remedy cannot be suggested, than by admitting the 
charges for such works in day-bills, which may be always satisfactorily proved, 
where accurate daily accounts are kept of the prime cost of workmen's wages, 
and the materials that have been consumed ; but when the plan alluded to is not 
adopted, then the following prices may be allowed, or others assimilating thereto 

may be established. 
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General average Prices of Cradling, in reference to Tanz, No. 10. 


Sande 
11-inch ‘deal cradling to entablatures, per foot superficial .....+.++++++ 0 11 Cradling to 
Do. in cove-bracketing, in 2-inch thickness . - is wisieig lings O, aes 
Do. to common cornices. law fe 07 
Do. circular do. ..sesceeveveereevvneees 0121 
Do. modillion and block cornices ..... o 9 
Do. circular do. ..... + 11 

Vie ys: 


Do. to groins....00.ser0s 


On Dzat Movunprnes. 


To commence with the valuation of deal mouldings, at per foot running Deal mould- 
jneasure, it will be necessary, in the first place, to consider their breadths and ings)! how us 
thicknesses, in reference to the value of the materials; for, although the price prime cost of 
thereof may be considered comparatively small, yet it is the first object to be materials. 
taken into consideration in the formation of prices. In the valuation, therefore, 
of mouldings, the Tables must be consulted to ascertain the value per foot run 
of slips of deal, according to the breadths and thickness of the mouldings PrO- Breadths and 
posed to be valued, in order that the intrinsic value of the materials may form thickness. 
the basis of the valuation; to which must be united the value of the labour, to 
be proportioned to the difficulty, neatness, and goodness, of the workmanship. 

Now, to exemplify what has been stated, let us suppose that the value of a 

moulding, 3 inches wide and: 17 inch thick, is required: first, look into Table, Reference to 
No. 10, and ascertain what: is the value of 14-inch deal, at per foot run, 9 in- Table, No. 10. 
ches wide, and, upon examination, it will prove to be 53d.: then, as 3 inches is 

the third of ‘nine, the value of the materials for the proposed moulding will be 

the third of 54d., which, being divided by three, the product will be 13d., the 

value of the materials per ‘foot run, to which must be added the value of the 

labour and the profit thereon, which will be equal to the value of the materials, 

making’ the*total value of the moulding 33d. ‘per foot-run, to which one half- 

penny may be added for profit, 

Deal, as well as all sorts of wood, mouldings, are of various shapes and sizes, Shapes and 
and are introduced, where required, about the panels of doors, linings, window- sige ofmon la 
shutters, architraves, bases, surbases, and all manner of joiner’s works, to orna- cs 
ment the different parts of rooms, passages, staircases, &c.; and mouldings are Applications 
likewise introduced in combinations to form cornices to apartments, as also to east Bara 
chimmey-pieces; internal and external door-cases, in the composition also of and columus;” 
bases and capitals, to columns and pilasters, with their respective entablatures. 

Nor are they less conspicuously introduced in every instance, where good sense 
and taste prevails in the distribution of modern joinery. 

The value of mouldings, which are intermixed in’ cornices, accompanied with 
different square members, should be ascertained by the foot superficial ; but Falecdipy. Ine 
where they are wrought in single mouldings, and fixed separately, then it is superficiat. 
customary to’ value them by ‘the foot running measure; in either case, however, 
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Talent and in- the same principle of arriving at the value is recommended, which has been 

Sa heretofore explained, always keeping in view the ingenuity, talent, and taste, 
which may have been displayed in the execution of the work. 

Quirk, ovolos, Common ovolos, quirk ovolos, common ogees, and quirk ogees, are the de- 

eee scription of mouldings, which are the most in use; but, besides these, the fol- 

lowing may be enumerated: the two cymas, inverse and reverse, the torus, the 

scotia, the cavetto, the astragal, and the bead, each of which, together with the 

annulets or square fillets, which separate the mouldings, may be considered as 

legitimate architectural mouldings, inasmuch as their origin can be traced from 

antient Greek and Roman authorities : but, independent of those we have men- 

tioned, numerous mouldings have been subsequently invented which appertain 

to the different. styles of our national architecture; and where they are intro~ 

Saxon andGo- duced, as in Gothic, Saxon, and castellated buildings, the workmanship should 

thicrmoald- be valued in proportion to the difficulties, and the materials according to their 

i quantities and qualities, in reference to their breadths and thicknesses, if 

Superficial valued by the foot running measure; but if superficially, then in reference to 

Prime cost. ‘the superficial prime cost, per feet. Considerable pains have been taken to 

explain the minutiae of arriving at the value of moulded work, and this trouble 


has been taken with pleasure, in the hope that the subject may be thoroughly 
comprehended, 


Average Prices of Mouldings, §c. at per Foot Run, and Cornices, at 


per Foot Superficial. = 
a a 
Deal mould- Common ogee and ovolo mouldings, including fillets and beads, 3 inches’ 
pape per wide and 14-inch thick, per foot run.....sseesesseescenceees 0 4 
Do. quirk ogee, and ovolo mouldings, do. .. . ones on 0 5 
Common ogee and ovolo mouldings, &c. 23-in. wide and 1}-in. thick, do. 0 4 
Do. quirk ogee, and ovolo mouldings, do sesceee O 4F 
Common ogee Common ogee and ovolo mouldings, &c. 2-in, wide and 12-in. thick, do. 0 3 
mouldings,&. Do, quirk ogee, and ovolo mouldings, do, ..,..s+eeseeesecees 0 3 
Astragals and fillets on each side, mitred to panels of doors, do. 0 3st 
Mos toshuttersidOrns cm tris resis eine sess cia cinsislehyctes cmb siectegiveniss «108 
€ircular- Observe.—If any of the above mouldings are applied to circular-headed doors 


headed doors. and windows, the prices should be double; but if only circular on the plan, then 


one-half, or more, in proportion to the quickness of the curvatures, Mouldings 
of every description may be charged in the same ratio. 


Average prices Deal level strait mouldings out of 14-inch deal, consisting of double sunk 
of mouldings, 


eLootennee architraves, bases, surbases, and cornices, &c. per foot super «+++... 1 6 
ficial. Do. in raking cornices out of 12-in, deal, do.......- -1 8 
Do. where the breaks and mitres are numerous, do.,. Pe es) 

Do. in circular cornices, where the curves are flat, do.. 2 6 

Do. in circular cornices, where the curves are sharp, do. . 8 6 

Ciscular cor- Do. in small curves, which are semicircular, do, - 4 0 
ene Do. in double sunk architraves to windows, which are semicircular, do. 4 6 
Pilasters. 2-inch deal reeded pilasters, straight, do. 1 lo 
26 
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Strait mouldings, mitred, to bases and capitals of pilasters, out of 2-inch 


deal, at per foot super .. 110 
Circular mouldings to bases and capitals of tee out of 24-in. deal Circular 
turned spd O: Ueracetateisieth ormieteinletalesteteieteaie sie pry PINS Aelia Sis Seis EPS. Ey eens 
Modillions to Ionic and Corinthian cornices to be valued according to 
their sizes ; also the mutules, triglyphs, and bells, in Roman and Gre- Mutules, &c. 


cian doric entablatures : the sizes of which being indefinite, of course 
prices, in reference thereto, would be inconsistent. 


Aris-flutings to pilasters, 1}-in. wide, per foot run .......+s++2e0e++ Q Q Flutings, &e, 
per foot run, 


Roundedatisyndonte veecrsleicielstesatoareetereatei soll Cececcecseceses O IZ 
Elliptical or semicircular flutes, 14-in. wide, do 0. 3h 
Do. headings to the above, each at do. .......- 0 42 
Small mitred astragals, &c. to pilasters, do.. 0 8 


Do. circular do. to columns, do. ... i ide Ouse 

Dentils, in cornices, should be charged according to their sizes; also sinkings Dentils. 
for fret-work, and the grooving to correspond therewith, by the foot running Fret-work. 
measure ; the fret-work to be charged at double, treble, or quadruple, the Grooving. 
price of the straight grooving, as an equivalent for the extra labour: the 
advanced price for which will entirely depend upon the intricacy of the fret- 
work and the number of mitres; housings may be charged at 13d. per inch, Housings, &c. 


As, in the foregoing list, references are at all times made to the existing prime Fillets or an- 
cost of the materials, the value also of fillets, beads, and all manner of narrow puke 
members, should be estimated in like manner ; as also square blocks to pilasters, Square blocks 
turned patteras, and fancy ornaments of every description, which are occasionally 0 au ceicrae, 
introduced in Ornamental Joinery; extensive lists of which, it is presumed, will Onfamenial 
be deemed unnecessary, as the greatest pains have been taken to elicit the only J¢'y- 
means of ascertaining the value of whatever works are not described, but which 
may occur in the course of practice, and the value ef which, in many instances, 


will depend on local circumstances. 
s i 


Common 1-inch deal moulded surbases, two edges, 3 inches wide, per Average prices 
3 1 ofsurbases and, 


foot TUN. .eeeeee+ . ee ctene 0 4f Beare 
1-in. deal single architrave, ‘hi in, wide, do. . «. 0 42 &e. per foot 
Do. do. 44-in. wide, do. . hima a2 enO 5t run, 
Do. do. 5 in. wide, do. 086 0 62 
Deal ovolo mouldings, 2-in. girt round panels of doors, mitred, do. 0 3 Paneling. 
Do. do, 14-in. girt, do. ..+++2e+e+ 0 2 
Do. do. 1-in. girt, do......+.+06 0 2 
Do. do. 3-in. girt, do. ee seeseeeeeee 0 1 
2-inch deal beaded staffs rebated, do. .--..+. 0° 4 ‘Beaded staffs. 
2-in. deal beads and slips, 2 inch wide, do... 0 2 
3-in. deal beads and fillets, 2 in. wide, do.. 0 2 
1}-inch deal rough fillets, 2 inches wide, do, 0 12 Deal fillets. 
Do. 3 inches wide, do........+++ ° 0 2 
i4-in. deal wrought fillets, 3 inches wide, do. ... 0 2 
Pie raantaig: rot) COL sc ocd) Seeenorind Houdkoa Aspe ooonanpompntocoiud Ue 223 


K 
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On Warer-Trunxs, Aris, Finuet, anp Bripcep, Gurrers. 


Deal water- Dea square hollow Water-trunks, for the conveyance of water from roofs 
eee ie down the fronts of buildings, are of various sizes and thickness, consequently 
ow to fin 


the value: the value of them, per foot running measure, must entirely depend on those 
Pitched in the circumstances; they should be pitched in the inside, and are usually finished 
BEE eeaee in that way; of course, whatever tends to increase the expense, must be embo- 

died in the estimate for their worth: to ascertain the quantity of materials in a 
How to mea- foot run, the two sides, together with the intermediate pieces which form ‘the 
eEuKiG, aaa trunks, should be embraced. in one dimension : For example, suppose a water- 

trunk, 5 inches square, and the thickness to be one inch, to ascertain the quan- 
How to ana. tity of materials; first, add the two sides together, at 5 inches each, which will 
{ete oee be equal to 10 inches, the intermediate pieces, therefore, can only be 3 inches 

each; making altogether 16 inches in breadth. Now, to discover the value 
Reference to per foot run, examine the Table, No. 10, and it will appear that 3d. per foot 
Table, No.1. nis the value of inch-deal 9 inches wide; and, as 16 approximates very near 

to 18, double the value, the product will be seven-pence ; to which may be 
Nails and added the further sum of seven-pence, for labour, nails, and pitch, making the 
Le hy per foot total value fourteen-pence, which will be the fair value, per foot run, for water- 

trunks of the size described, according to Table, No. 10; that is, when 10-feet 
Deals at £39. 8-inch deals are at £39. per hundred. This example, it is presumed, will be 
per bandied. | sufficient to shew the principle of arriving at the value of water-trunks of all 


Trunks of all SY : 
sizes. sizes, as well as their appurtenances, including hopper-heads, &c. 


Anis-GurrTers, 


Aris-gutters,  ARis-GUrTERs are made in the form of the letter V, and are affixed to dripping- 
Cea of caved roofs, for the purposes of receiving the water from the tiles, or slates, to 
be from thence conveyed to the sort of trunks before described ; these gut- 
manner of ters should also be pitched, on their inside surfaces, and hung upon inclined 
Be planes, to convey the water to the hopper-heads. ‘The value of aris-gutters may 
be found in the same way as that of water-trunks ; but, having only two sides, 
of the sizes of the latter, they will be of only half their value, or thereabouts. 


Fiier-Gurrers. 


Fillet-gutters, Finuer-currers are used for the same purpose as the former, but are some- 
description of A = - : . . : 
shen’ what different in their shapes, inasmuch as both sides are not alike, the sides 
nearest the walls being nine inches, and the returns not more than three or 
four inches wide; they should be also pitched on their inside surfaces, and 
Accumulation fixed in the manner before described, in order that the accumulated water, in 
ae the respective situations, may be speedily conveyed to its place of destination. 
ance away; The value of fillet-gutters may be ascertained in the same manner as the former: 


one ba find the the difference in the expense of which, per foot run, will be about one-third. 


Bripgep-Gurters. 


Bridged-gut- Brincep-currers are those which are inclosed by parapet-walls, and are so 
ters, contrived as co convey the water from the valleys of roofs to the extremities, or 
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outlets, to be secretly conveyed from thence, in water-trunks or vertical leaden- thedescription 


hem 5 


pipes, down the fronts of buildings. ‘These gutters are formed by pieces of oe utility, 
wood laid horizontally at the rafters’ feet, which are elevated or depressed, as 
may be deemed necessary. to’ produce the required declivities, and the pieces of 
wood, so described, called bridging-pieces, are boarded over with 3-inch, l-inch, 


or 14-inch, rough deal, and’subsequently covered with lead. The worth i 


., covered with 
Jead, paid for 


generally ascertained by the foot superficial; that is, for the carpenter’s work, by the foot 
consisting of the bridging-pieces and rough boarding ; and, as their widths are S"P¢"- 
various, from the circumstances of elevation and depression, the dimensions, 

when taken, should be averaged, and liberal allowances made for the difficulties Liberal allow- 


of guttering, in which there is unavoidable waste of time and materials. 


5-inch square water-trunks, pitched, made of 1-inch deal, per foot run 
G-in. do. do. ...-. «+++ Bocbatobobete adook 
Do, with an impost neck, do 
5-in, water-trunks, pitched, and made of 1} 
G-im. do. dOl. sss soe cece nes 
Do. with impost neck, do. ...... 
Inch-deal aris-gutters, pitched, 5- 
Do. do. with 6-in. sides, do....... 
1}-in. do. do. with 5-in. sides, do.. 
Do. do. with 6-in. sides, do....... 
l-inch deal fillet-gutters, pitched, 13-in. girt, do. ...-.-..- 3 
Lf-in. dO. do... .eseeseeece ence eee eee aioe retest 
13-ineh deal bridged-gutters and bearers, do. at per foot super... rd 
Tin. do. dO. .eeesseeeeeee conece pit 
Zin, do. do... sesceceeescereree E eee Fit) 

In the foregoing prices for water-trunks, aris and fillet gutters, 


cosc OPH HEHE 


0 
ad] 


ances, waste, 
&e. 


Water-irunks., 
per foot run. 


Aris-guiters, 
per foot run. 


WDOHDHAANAHR AWA 


Fillet-gutters, 
10# Per foot run, 


3° Bridged-gut- 
Q ters, per foot 
n, 


10 


it must be 


remembered that the prices do not include the value of fixing, which, in many eepeeete 
<instances, is attended with considerable expense ; of course the additional time, fixing. 


and consequent value thereof, should be invariably charged and allowed, as 
as all manner of contingent expenses. 


On tue Frrrines-up or Srasiine, &c. 


well 


Suew Carpenters’ and Joiners’ works as are usually required in stables, should Finishings of 


be valued in the same ratio as those of similar descriptions, with references to 


the value of the materials, whether oak, fir, ash, elm, beech, or larch. 
workmanship to racks and mangers is somewhat different from the ordinary 


stables. 
Keferences to 
The similar works. 


de- 


scription, but the worth of it may be ascertained upon the same principles as 


those which have been repeated; in the exercise of which, it is presumed, 
inexperienced or juvenile valuator will presently discover his interest. 


On Warer-Crosets. 


the 
Inexperienced 
valuators. 


Ix the finishings and fittings-up of water-closets, it seldom happens that. the Te be valued 


according to 


works about them do not, in general, correspond with those of similar descrip- jhe preceding 


K 2 
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Customs of | 
charging in 
the aggregate. 


Not planed. 


Labour and 
nails, 


Feet and in- 
ches. 


How to find 


the value, 


Rough board 
ing,persquare. 


Jd-inch deal. 


1-inch deal. 


g-inch deal, 


Effects of 
sound board- 
ing. 
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tions, which have been before adverted to, and therefore repetitions of prices, in 
reference to them, are considered unnecessary. It is the custom, in many parts 
of the kingdom, for plumbers who furnish the apparatus, to finish, or cause 
to be finished, every part of these useful conveniencies, and to make their charge 
in proportion, which, in general, affords satisfaction. 


On Roveu Boarpine. 


Rouen boarding implies such description of deal boards as have not been 
planed, but which are frequently used about public and private edifices for 
various purposes, where the only expense incurred in their appropriation arises 
from the value of the labour and. nails; which, together with the boarding, is 
generally ascertained by the square, containing one hundred superficial feet ; but 
whether by the square of one hundred feet, or by the foot square, containing 
one hundred and forty-four superficial inches, is quite immaterial, the result 
will be the same, as the value of one foot must be known before the value of 
one hundred feet can be determined on; in reference, therefore, to the primi- 
tive value, the Table, No. 10, must always be consulted as the standard. 

Now, suppose the value of one square of 1}-inch deal boarding is required, 
how is it to be ascertained? First, look to the Table, and discover the worth 
of 1}-inch deal, per foot superficial ; and, by reference, it will prove to be 7d., 
with the profit thereon: then one hundred times 7d. will be the value of the 
materials, which is equal to the sum of 2/. 18s. 4d.; to which must be added 
the value of the labour and nails, worth about one penny per foot, including 
profit, equal to 8s. 4d., which, being added to the former, will make the entire 
value 31. 6s. 8d. per square, for one hundred superficial feet, or 8d. per foot 


superficial. , 
Coe aa oe 

Ij-inch deal rough boarding, per square.......seeeeessseececees 3 6 8 
Do. with edges shot, do... 8 811 
Do. ploughed and tongued, do. 813 2 
13-inch deal rough boarding, do. reeeresseees 216 9 
Do. with edges shot, do...... & 0.3 
Do. ploughed and tongued, do. te U) 
1-inch deal rough boarding, do.. SOS ¥e 
Do. with edges shot, do.. lele(elei aistaieig.9 sielereie elem eisiest\alejar+ an GUM 7, 
Do. ploughed and tongued, do........00eseseeeeeee 210 1 
-in. deal rough boarding, do... 117.6 
Do. with edges shot, do........ : 119 0 
Do. ploughed and tongued, do...... 119 6 
F-in. deal rough boarding, do....... eM seas sai? 


On Sounp-Boarpine. 


Tue term for this sort of boarding is derived from the circumstance of rough 
boards being introduced between the joists of floors, to deaden the sound 
between the upper and the lower stories; and, to produce the effect required, 
the boards should be closely fitted between the joists, about the middle of their 
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depth, and nailed to single or double fillets ; and, when complete, covered with 
saw-dust nearly level with the tops of the joists, so that when the floors are laid, Saw-dust. 
the spaces between the lower and upper rooms will consist of five thicknesses, 

namely, the plaster-ceiling, including the lathing, the sound-boarding, the saw- 

dust, and the floor-boarding, and by these means the sounds between floors may 

be so much deadened, that it will be difficult to hear any noise from above 

or below. 


To ascertain the worth of this sort of boarding, the dimensions of the rooms How to value. : 


should be taken in the clear, and the thicknesses of all the joists deducted, but 

it would be far more satisfactory to measure the boarding before the floors are Measure be- 
laid; for, after this operation is complete, the thicknesses of the joists must be fore: 
guessed at, unless one or more boards are removed to examine the sizes of the 

joists. To calculate the worth of the boarding adverted to, the same system Fillets, &c. 
should be adopted as in the last example, taking into consideration the value of 

the fillets, with the extra costs of labour, nails, and saw-dust. 


£. 3. da. 
Rough 1-inch deal sound-boarding, with double fillets, per square.... 2 8 7 Sound board- 
Do. 2-in. do. . FOR WSU SER NTS pena peeequere: 


PCPs beiticac me See ilaie: 4 


On Weatuer-Boarpine. 


Wearner-boarding, when applied to the covering of dwellings or other 
buildings, can be considered only as a temporary sheathing to keep out the in- Temporary 
clemencies of the weather. MESES 
The value of weather-boarding may be ascertained by the foot superficial, How to value. 
or the square of one hundred feet, upon the same principles as other sorts of 
boarding, observing, at the time the dimensions are taken, to deduct all manner Deductions. 
of openings, and to make the customary allowances for laps ; which, being 
completed, the fillets round all the doors and windows should be taken, as well Fillets. 
as those at the external angles, the prices of which being first computed by 
the foot superficial, will subsequently determine the worth per square; but Feet and 
where the quantities are in fragments, it is usual to value them by the foot SARARSS: 
superficial, as in the four following items : 


£8, id 
Rough 3-inch feather-edged deal, in hips and volleys, of different hier — 
lengths. ..+2+++ .. +26 0 O 5 foot super. 
Do. with battens in do.....+ -0 0 6% 
Do. on quartering to dormer-windows . ait Denes 
Do. moulded, and rebated with bearers under --..--.++- OMe Ont 
Rough 3-inch deal feather-edged weather-boarding on the outsides of Weather- 
eee % boardings, per 
buildings, per square....++ ieee 115 8 square. 
Do. planed do. do..... Syne 3 
Do. with champhered edges, do..+..-+ cts od 
Do. beaded do. do... seeeeecseecserccerteeee 22 0 
Rough 3-inch deal batten weather-boarding on the outsides of build- Battens, 
ings, do. «+++++e+ fas fain) 
Do. planed do, do; -+ bss asd 
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x 8 d 

Battens. Rough j-inch deal batten weather-boarding on the outsides of build- 
ings, with champhered edges ..........4 eeeectecesernes 2 2 0 
Dov, beatled) don vey tite siva fe wsminiepadina Sialepatieh sicadied 25 4090 


l-inch deal rebated weather-boarding, planed .......-.eeeeeeeee 211 7 


Observe.—The feather-edge boarding is calculated at the rate of 83d. per 
foot, including profit, which is only one farthing less than in the Table. 


On State Boarprnes. 


On the quali. Starz Boardings are those descriptions of works, which are crate or never 
toatines a0 measured until the carcases of buildings are completely covered in; consequently 
to prevent the valuators, unless they have previously surveyed the works, cannot know any 
Chae thing about the qualities of the boards; which, although not exposed to the 
weather, should be of the best yellow deal, free from sap: and these obser- 
vations are made to prevent the ruinous effects which frequently occur in public 
as well as private buildings, where due care is not observed in the selection of 
dry sound materials, upon which the slates are to be laid: if the boards are not 
of the description mentioned, we may fairly anticipate that in a short time they 
will produce that species of fungus, which is known to produce what is called 
the ‘dry-rot, germinated in the first instance by dampness, and, secondly, pro- 

moted by the want of ventilation. 
How. fovalue ‘The value of this sort of boarding is ascertained in the same way as common 
‘ . tough works of similar denominations; that is, by the foot superficial or the 
square of 100 feet, having references to the several thicknesses which govern the 

value, including labour and nails, 


£. 8. d. 

Slate board-  3-inch yellow deal rough boarding for slates, per square... vy Ss 
ee Tetnyidoal doc does 2), sities eae Seale ue out AP Ae eal gnnls 7 
1j-in. deal do. do. eaten ene e ects ccesnecseccecsesessess 216 0 


On Common Duat orn Oak Parx Patinas. 


Palings mea. "Tz value of oak palings is ascertained by the English rod of 163 feet, running 
fated) bye measure, including posts and rails, which, according to their numbers and thick- 
ness, serve to constitute the value, but which will chiefly depend upon the lengths 
of the pales, prepared in 5 and 6 feet. The worth of this sort of work differs 
more or less in value, according to situations, than any other which can be men- 
tioned, arising from the variation of the value of oak timber, which may be dif- 
ferent in every county or province throughout the kingdom. The average price, 
however, may be taken at £2. 10s, and £3, per rod; and deal palings in propor- 
tion to the average value of deals and fir timber, which may be easily computed. 
On Barrentnes. 


On the various Dar, Battenings or Studdings, as they are called in many parts of the king- 

sorts of batten- s cae a : 

ings. dom, are of various descriptions. ‘The battenings alluded to are chiefly strips of 
deal, of different thicknesses and widths, not more than 2in., 22 in,, or $ in. 
wide, and 1 in., 1} in., or 1tin. thick. This sort of work is introduced in 
public and private buildings, for the purposes of producing artificial masks or 
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faces to the fronts of rough or damp walls, preparatory to their being lathed and On the uni- 
plastered, or canvassed and papered. Battenings consist of vertical and hori- formity. of 
zontal pieces of wood of the relative sizes, previously described, fixed, nailed, or and their dif. / 
framed, against the walls, at the distances of two or three feet, care being taken peresies in 
that their surfaces are perfectly level, so that, when plastered, canvassed, or paper- 
ed, their superficial contents shall be uniform throughout. And it is sometimes 
necessary to introduce quarterings or small scantlings of timber for the purposes 
mentioned, in which, and in all similar cases, minute calculations should be made, 
to ascertain the quantities of materials used in superficial squares, fect, or yards, 
as in the several instances may occur, to the end that exact prices for the dif Minute caleu- 
ferent descriptions of battenings may be gained, which will be found to vary Nile 
in proportion, according to circumstances, and to the quantities of materials 
which may have been consumed. From what has been described, it must be 
obvious that satisfactory prices for battenings cannot be conscientiously intro- 
duced. In order, however, to give as much information as possible, the fol- 
lowing items are subjoined. 

ws. 0, 


0 16 0 Average price 


14-inch deal battening: rc 
(de pie of battenings, 


14-in. do. do... = 0 14 0 per square. 
ints Oe dO, seycresseicioverstsistaigbore 012 0 
$-Ing dow do etssreatereaisielew cis dalowe ate wbotraeie 010 0 
Quarter battenings, 4 in. by 24 in., do. bas ft SO 
Do. lone Sant. Dy e195 Als veel Osea eles 1a oils Ve ee a oe) 


On CrEnrerines. 


Crrtertes for bridges and arches, of large dimensions, consist of gross On the con. 
pieces of the best Dantzic timber, which are framed, halved, dove-tailed, and pu a a 
bolted together, where required, and comprise several distinct ribs, each of which bridges, and 
are divided into three, five, or more, component parts, in order that the center crete of 
pieces may form what are called the keys to ‘the ribs, which being completed, 
the entire of them are covered over with two-inch or three-inch planks, in order 
that the masons or bricklayers may proceed with their work, previous care 
being taken in the construction of the centerings, that the same may be lowered 
by degrees when the arches are turned : the value for such centerings is equal to 
about one-third more than for fir framed in roofs, with king and queen posts, 
besides the extra labour of fixing the ribs in their respective situations, and also 
of removing them when the arches are turned; and as the materials in these 
operations are valuable after the works are complete, they should be re-valued 
at about one-third of their original prime cost. 

The centers to apertures, vaults, &c., are of various descriptions, and conse-"On the various 
quently will differ in their value. Those which are used for the purposes of pind oe 
enabling bricklayers to turn common arches over coal, wine, and beer, vaults, &c. 
are generally put together in the most simple manner; but, at the same time, 
it is to be observed, that the materials consumed in them are valuable, and 
that the time occupied in making them must be taken fairly into considera- 
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The prices of tion. It is, however, but candid to state, that the description of centers last 
eulgteateges mentioned, in general, do not merit the prices usually allowed; inasmuch as 
Tables, Nos.7 the materials converted to these purposes are, for the most part, of inferior 
CSD, . qualities, and seldom fit for better uses; thirty-five shillings may, therefore, be 
considered a liberal price per square, and double the amount for complicated 
groined centers; that is, when the value of deals is regulated by the Table, 
No. 10; and fir timber is at four shillings per foot cube, a8 per Table, No. 7. 
The methodof The common masons and bricklayers in Inrnanp, who are remarkable for 
Hee ee their adroitness and ingenuity, contrive to turn all their arches without incur- 
mended, ring the expenses before-mentioned, which is performed by making artificial 
centers, consisting of dry walls, formed of bricks or stones, which fully answer 
the intended uses; and it has been matter of surprise, that the able artisans of 
our own country have not condescended tb follow the example. 


ep seads 
Sine a-ineh deal centers to circular vaults, including all the requisite mate- 
rials, at per square.....+-..+ -115 0 
Do. groined centers, do.......+ eo LOS 0 
Linch deal, 1 -inch deal centers to circular vaults, including all the requisite mate- 
vials, at per square....... penvoheiera 2s 2210 
Do. groined centers, do. .... Ss saielaretea -4 4 0 
&-inch deal. 3-inch deal centers to chimney trimmers, &c., at per foot superficial.. 0 0 6 
Do. to rough arches, per foot run oe O-ON'S 
Do. to gauged arches, do......... meer 0 0 8 
Do, to cambered heads, do.........2.0000 AOE GL 0 010 
Circular arch. Do, to semi-circular arches, and to elliptical heads. ......e.eseee00. O L 4 


Anaccount to Where centers are complicated, as in parabolical works, or in groinings of 
pene Or ee peculiar descriptions, exact accounts of the workmen’s time and materials should 
terials, be kept; for it must be remembered, in all such cases, that large portions of 

materials are unavoidably wasted, as well as time, which can be fairly estimated 


only by day-work and the materials consumed, with suitable profits thereon, 


On Lasour anv Naits ror Roortne. 


Roofing tobe © Wuerx the value of the timbers converted into roofs are charged at per 
Rana pee foot cube, as fir, without any labour, the workmanship, including the nails, 
cluding every must be estimated separately ; but we cannot discover any reason why the 
expense; value of the latter should not be always incorporated with the value of the timber, 
at per foot cube, except as between the masters and their journeymen; but when | 
the mode suggested is not the custom of the place where the work is done, the 
worth must be ascertained accordingly, by references to the presumed portions of 
time and, the value of the nails; which, being proportioned in equitable scales, 
the goodness and difficulty of the workmanship may be fairly accounted for, at 
if otherwise, per square of 100 feet:superficial measure, to be obtained by taking the lengths, 
oe Poo fet and girting over the inclined surfaces for the widths, * 
super. - 
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Common spannea roofs, three stories high.. 
Do, two StorieS..sscesssecsevcessncceee 
Do. one story...+++++0+ 
Common Leantoo roofs, three stories high 
Dovetwo, stories»); /insinjacs sins cieeisleiie® 
Do. one story. ......- 
Common kirb roofs . 


8. 

8 § Roofs per” 
square, for 

¢ Oingieon 

6 O nails. 

7 

6 

5 


0 


eceoscooook& 


tt) 
0 
0 


sees see 10 
Spanned roofs, with principal rafters, tie on collar beams, including Spanned roofs. 
purlins,. isles (olaierafefiaelesasiefeitaei i LOuO| 
Spanned. roofs, with principal rafters, tie-beams, king-posts, struts, Tie-beams, 


. king-post: 
purlins, common rafters, &e.... Baleicee emisjersteped arn) ree pA 
Spanned roofs, with principal rafters, tie-beams, hammer-beams, queen- 


posts, struts, purlins, common rafters, &C...++++s++eeeseseeeeee 1 5 0 Rafters, &e. 


The above prices include hips, valley-pieces, ridges, &c. Fixing iron-work 
should be charged by the day; but where the time has not been regularly kept, 
valuators must exercise their discretion in making such allowances as, according 


to their judgement, will be equivalent to the men’s wages, with reasonable profits 
thereon. 


Lazour anp Naits to Naxep Framep Froors, &c. 


Naxep Framed Floors consist of timber scantlings, cut into divers cubical forms, Naked floors, 
frequently comprising trussed girders and trimmers, with bridging, common, and en ee 
ceiling, joists, firmly united by means of mortises and tenons, &c., formed and &¢- 
cut out for the purposes required; which, being complete, the ceilings are at- 
tached thereto, and the boarded floors nailed to the upper surfaces; and by 
these and similar descriptions of floors, the altitudinal spaces, from the ground- 
fioors up to’ the roofs, in buildings of every description, are divided into stories 
or floors for dwelling-houses, as well as for the varied uses of commerce, &c. 

Treble-fir !'ramed Naked Floors are of the last description, and are gene- Treble framed 
rally introduced into superior buildings, over the spaces of. the best apart- ma 
ments, to prevent the ceilings and cornices cracking. And the value of such 
fioors should be ascertained by the cubical contents of the several timbers, and 
charged as fir framed, including labour and nails ; but where the value of the 
latter is not condensed in the prices per foot cube, the timbers should then be 
charged as fir without any labour, and the labour and nails at per square of one 
hundred superficial feet, which will be worth from 18s. to 25s. more or less, in 
proportion to the sizes of the rooms, or the scantlings of the timbers. 

Double-fir Framed Naked Floors are not so expensive as the former, inasmuch Double 

oe z fF framed floors. 
as the quantities of materials consumed in them are somewhat less; but the 
value per foot cube in framing the timbers will be the same; and if charged as 
fir framed, with the labour and nails incorporated, the prices in both cases will 
be equal: but, if the latter sort of floors are charged separately at per square, 
the prices will then be less, as regards the value of the labour and nails ; and 
because the worth thereof is so much less in provortion to the quantities of the 
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materials consumed. And the foregoing reasons will likewise apply to single 
framed floors in degrees of similitude with the former ; so that the value of the 
labour and nails, with the intrinsic value of the materials, and the reasonable 
profits thereon, will be in all cases proportionately the same, if such works are 
considerately and equitably ascertained and valued. 

Double Framed Naked Floors consist of trussed girders and transversed stout 
joists mortised into them, and of the same depths; to which are attached the 
laths and plastered ceilings, and on the upper surfaces thereof the boarded floors, 
which, altogether, constitute the thicknesses between the upper and lower rooms, 

Single Framed Naked Floors consist only of strong joists and trimmers of suit- 
able thicknesses, proportioned to their respective bearings, and are framed into 
the trimmers necessarily introduced round the hearths of fire-places, and the 
apertures left for stair-cases, &.; and where the ends of the joists do not inter- 
sect with the trimmers, the former are notched down upon the tops of the wall- 
plates and partitions, and are caulked or nailed to the latter in the most secure 
manner; and, when complete, the ceilings and floors are attached to the lower 
and upper surfaces, as in the instances before described. 

Ground or Basement Naked Floors are similar to the above, except as regards 
the framing to trimmers and staircases, which is not required, The joists are 
notched upon the wall-plates and sleepers; and, when complete, are boarded in 
the usual way, with suitable boarding of 1-inch or 1j-inch deals, or as may be 
required, 

The worth of the timbers in the two last mentioned floors, in cubic feet, are 
not equal in value to the fir framed floors, as in the preceding, inasmuch as the 
value of the labour and nails is dissimilar, arising out of the works being less 
complicated ; but where the works are well executed, and the timbers are suit- 
ably braced, nearly the same prices may be justly sanctioned, and especially 
where the scantlings of the timbers are small. 

Fir Framed Naked Ceiling Floors are constructed to entirely cover the bodies 
of churches and chapels, as well as other lofty apartments, which have not any 
rooms over them; and they are also introduced to finish the soffits of garrets or 
the attic stories of dwelling-houses and other buildings. And when framed over 
the spaces first adverted to, they consist of strong transverse pieces of timber mor- 
tised into the tie-beams of roofs, the former of which are called binding-joists ; 
and to the latter the ceiling-joists are framed, consisting of cubical pieces of 
timber of moderate dimensions ; to which are attached the laths, and ultimately 
the finished plastered ceiling. The Naked Ceiling Floors, also, in the upper- 
most rooms of dwelling-houses, as well as every other description of buildings, 
are framed in the same manner, the seantlings of the joists consisting of 
numerous pieces of timber of small dimensions, the value of which should 
be ascertained in cubic feet, and charged as fir framed ; but, if the prices be 
required for labour and nails only, they may be obtained, per squates of 100 
superficial feet, by ascertaining the averaged portions of time it will take work- 
men of moderate abilities to perform given quanitities ; to the value of which 
should be added the value of the nails, with twenty per cent. profit upon the two 
items. And to elucidate the equitable prices, per square, for labour and nails, 
upon roofs, floors, and partitions, of every description, the same pains should be 
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taken, and the ulterior products, when discovered, will present the information Vake of floors, 
required. It is only by these and similar means that consistent prices, as the pen fon tabour 


nails. 
value of labour, can be ascertained. The full value, however, will ultimately ae 
depend upon the degree of goodness to which the works performed can be 

referred ; and, under such circumstances, it is presumed to be indispensably 

necessary that valuators should be scientifie men, not only fully qualified to esti- 

mate, but to discriminate between, the various degrees of works submitted to their 

valuation, in proportion to the skill manifested in the workmanship. 

£. 5. ad. 

Labour and nails to éreble framed floors, consisting of trussed girders Labour and 
framed, ceiling-joists framed, and binding-joists framed, with bridg- ner? 
ing-joists transversed......++seeeseeeeeee Shoobioaebsonondn pi 

Labour and nails to double framed floors, consisting of trussed girders Double 
framed, with joists in succession framed to the girders......- Heh ai ereamer tig eae HOOT? 

Labour and nails to single framed floors, consisting of joists framed Single framed. 
into chimney trimmers, as well as the apertures of staircases....-. 0 10 0 

Labour and nails to single framed floors on the ground, Jaid upon Single on the 
sleepers, and framed to chimney trimmers ...---- BE ef aittiee nO) oenO) ground. 

Labour and nails to ceiling-floors in garrets, attics, and small reoms.. 0 9 0 Ceiling floors 


‘ in attics 5 
The value of the labour and nails to ceiling-floors, i churches, chapels, of dling 


and large rooms, must be ascertained in the manner hereinbefore described, halls, &e. 

the prices for which will be proportionate to the difficulty. 

Labour and nails to floors, with girders not trussed but sawn down the Girders, sawn 
center, and the grain of the wood reversed and bolted together, down, &c. 
including binding, ceiling, and bridging joists...++++++++++e++++. 1 4 0 

Do. do. with joists only, framed into girders......se+++seesererees 1° 0 0 


Trussed girders should be estimated in cubic feet, as fir framed ; and the oak How to value 
trusses, including the king’s, queen’s, wedges, and iron bolts, charged as extras; trossed cis 
the value of which will very much depend upon their sizes, and the ascertained 
weight of the iron. The worth of the groovings may be included in the prices 
of the framed works; or the entire value of the girders may be computed sepa- 
rately in cubic feet, which may be easily accomplished, by dissecting the various 
parts and adopting the same principles to arrive at their value, which has been 
previously illustrated by references to other works. 


Own Boarpep Froors to Rooms, &c. 


Boarvep floors are of different qualities and descriptions, and pains should be On the quali- 
taken accordingly, in order to gain their exact value. In the construction of ie Oe 
dwelling-heuses, as well as of other buildings, these articles form prominent fea- 
tures; in the estimate it is, therefore, necessary that the qualities of the boards, 
as well as the manner of finishing the floors, should be perfectly understood, as 
upon these points will depend their ulterior value. 

Common white deal boards are those generally converted to the purposes White deal 
mentioned, and are highly appreciated by speculators in the building profession, He 
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inasmuch as the prices usually charged for them are reasonable ; and, for ordi- 
nary purposes, in common houses, it must be admitted, they afford, in general, 
satisfaction. Under such circumstances it would be fastidious to reject them; 
but where good and unexceptionable floors are required, it will be necessary to 
select materials of superior qualities. 

Dry, well-seasoned, clean, yellow, deal battens, not more than 4 inches or 
43 inches wide, are the best sort of boards which can be introduced for close 
floorings, and for the following reasons, the boards are less liable to shrink than 
when they are wider; and, as often as batten floors are introduced, consisting 
of deals of the above description, they should be prepared, and the floors 
laid in the best manner, by being dowelled, and the heading joints ploughed 
and tongued. When floors are executed in the way last described, the edges of 
the boards are nailed to the upper surfaces of the joists, and the boards united 
by means of oak or iron pins or dowels, introduced at short intervals into the 
edges of the boards. 

Tn proceeding to lay dowelled floors, the work is commeneed against the 
walls or partitions, by nailing single boards next to them, but to the upper sur- 
faces of the joists, so that when the skirtings are fixed, the nails so driven cannot 
be seen; and the boards next in succession are united, as before described, with 
oak or iron pins or dowels ; projecting rows of which are fixed in the sides of 
the boards laid, and correspondent holes made to receive them in the next in- 
tended boards to be united, which being done, and drove home, the operations 
are successively repeated until the floors are finished, in the progress of which 
care should be taken to break the heading-joints ; that is, by avoiding two head- 
ing-joints coming together, which is considered as a great imperfection in good 
floors, which, on being completed, should present smooth and even surfaces of 
clean deal, without any knots or nails being discoverable. ‘The value of these 
floors should be ascertained by references to the prime costs of the deals and 
labour; but, if executed with common deals, the prices of them will be found 
under the respective heads and thicknesses of deals. 

Ploughed and tongued floors are, likewise, considered to be of the superior 
class of boarded floors, and therefore the materials used in the execution of 
them should be correspondent. These floors are also laid in the best sort of 
apartments, as well as in other places, which, according to circumstances, 
are suited to the intended purposes, and, in such cases, are executed ac- 
cordingly; they should never be less than 1 ; inch thick, and the grooy- 
ings to receive the tongues should be nearest the lower edges of the boards, 

to prevent the upper edges from curling, which they are apt to do when the 
boards are not of sufficient thicknesses, and where the latter precaution is not 
observed. The heading-joints should all be broken, and treated in the same 
manner as before described, and the value of the floors aseertained by the cor- 
. responding rules; that is, by references to the Tables, and the prime cost of 
labour, with the usual profits thereon. If executed with common deals, the 
ascertained. value will be found under the several heads adverted to. 

These descriptions of boarded floors, are those which are most in use, and 
therefore deserving the highest consideration. Straight joint-floors, if well 
executed with dry well-seasoned. boards, may be considered fit and suitable for 
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the best sort of rooms and passages in common houses, and folding boarded 

floors for the inferior apartments; the latter of which are described as folding, 

from the manner in which they are folded and laid down in their proper berths, 

at the times the works are executed: they may be easily recognized by their 

having three or more heading-joints altogether. The heading-joints to straight Three-heading 
joint-floors are all broken, and the appearances of the floors altogether are supe- Joints toge- 
rior to the former; and, in consequence of the difference in the modes of 

executing the works, the value of the labour will vary; but this, with the Difference in 
value of the materials, may be separately and correctly ascertained, as in the value will 
instances before described, by calculating the quantities and value of the boards in Rpaneilies 
consumed in squares of one hundred feet, superficial measure; the value of and labour, 
which, as per Table, No. 10, together with the value of the labour, nails, and Table, No. 10. 
profits thereon, will be-the honest worth; the prices are shewn under their re- 

lative heads, in the succeeding pages. 

Warehouse-floors are boarded floors, which are particularly applicable to Warchouse- 
special purposes: they require to be stout, and should be laid in the following Lace 
manner, so as to prevent the possibility of dust or dirt making its way through vent dust in- 
the crevices between the boards in the event of their shrinking ; to remove such ae. ug: goods, 
apprehensions, however, the boards should be, on all occasions, well seasoned ; but, 
under any circumstances, if the edges of the rough boards are planed and laid in 
the usual manner, upon 3-inch or 4-inch deal fillets, 25 inches wide, it will be im- Fillets to cover 
possible that any dust or dirt can penetrate, as the broad fillets, let in flush with ee Sree 
the upper surfaces of the joists, and extending the entire lengths of the boards, surfaces of 
will cover the lower joints, and by these means produce the effect required, ated pence 
without incurring the expenses of ploughed and tongued floors, which, for rea- than ploughed 
sons antecedently assigned, are inferior and more expensive than warehouse- and tongued. 
floors: the differences in the cost may be ascertained by calculating the expenses Differences in 
of the grooves and tongues, compared with the rough deal fillets. UNS 


be ascertain- 
ed, 


Quantities of Boards requisite for Squares, containing 100 Feet Super. 


To ascertain the number of deal boards, at “any gauge, which may be re- Common 
quired to cover squares of naked floorings, &c., divide the number of running ee ibeees. 
inches, contained in the superficial measure of a board, by 1200, the number of tain the num- 
running inches in a square. ee 

Example.—How many 10-feet boards, 9 inches wide, will cover a square? —_ Example to 

A prove the rule, 
jt in. 
10 a 


9 


7 6 O=to 90 running inches. 


90) 1200 (13 boards, and 2 feet 6 inches over. Ans. 
90 


300 
270 


S0=to one-third of a board. 
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eotler ex- © Or, Divide the number of superficial inches contained in the 10-feet board, 
ah 9 inches wide, by the number of superficial inches contained in a square. 
Example. 


Ste aa: 


The work 10 0 
9 


To BU: 


1008 
72 


1080=to the number of superficial inches in a board, 


inches. 
illustrated, 144 


100 


1080) 14400(13 boards and one-third of a board. Ans. 
1080 


8600 
$240 


860=to a third. 


Confirmed 


‘ Observe, 14,400 is the number of superficial inches contained in a square, 
; proof. : 


and 1200 inches running measure, the latter of which, multiplied by the same 
number, will produce 14,400, which is a proof of the two Rules being correct, 
as may be seen by the above operation. 
Seals 
} z-inch deal -inch deal rough flooring, edges shot, at per square, 2l.10s.; or, at 
flooring: per foot super... eisiciein atta clotting selsile cote eee ae eee ONG 
Do, planed and laid folding, at per square, 2/.15s. 10d. ; or, at per foot 


SUPCT ees cn ceca ccncecccccces 


x 


Bec te cence scenes cenetscvien O 
Inch-deal Inch deal floors, rough edges shot, at per square, 2/. 15s. 10d.; or, at 
ogre per foot super..... Sleep eredeesegsiosquersssurcccerssnnss O 
Do. planed and laid folding, at per square, 3/, 6s. 8d. ; or, at per foot super 0 
Do. straight joint do. at per square, 31. 9s. 2d.; or, at per foot super.. 0 
Do. straight joint and tongued headings, at per square, $l. 15s.; or, at 
per foot super... 


Ooo ~a 


BIH 


Inch-and-Quarter Deal Floors. 
1z-inch deal. 13-inch deal floors, rough edges shot, at per square, 31. Gs. 8d.; or, at 
per foots upen stares steisialeraleinels <ielelsisaeitialsiaie/<taseiety nites aisles oe ea OW 8. 
Do. planed and laid folding, at per square, 31. 9s, 2d. 3 Or, at per foot 
sees O 8 


SUPCT os ceececescnevsenccssunseestsstccesesseesererans « 


is 
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3rinch deal floors, straight joint, splayed headings, at per square, 
$1,158 or,-atiper foot super s.25) Kien eddeelclaeed ecosees ods 
Do. tongued headings, edges nailed, at per square, 31. 19s. 2d.; or, at 
per foot super sisivay ctsieiags vacances s stacuesleve edu deedieerheed 


Batten Floors. 
Inch-deal batten floors laid folding, at per square, 3/. 2s. 6d. ; or, at per 
footy sUpergersrermernmevcre ts sriniaiele game eateries etiareieee eer a 
Do. straight joint, with splayed headings, at per square, $7. 9s. 2d. ; or, 
at per foot super .........055 Rrelofslalsrsialwiccuielaichewiale\tiey'sivin’s/eietsee' 
Do. tongued headings and edges nailed, at per square, 31. 19s. 2d.; or, 
SLOP OU TOO bat NGiARlaraere ete eraicie eisie’e estate tet eaislewrctneate se cites ayers 
1j-inch deal straight-joint batten-floors, with splayed headings, at per 
square, 41, 1s. 8d.; or, at per foot super... csscesseseressccseers 
Do. tongued headings and edges nailed, at per square, 41, 3s. 4d. ; or, at 
per foobisupersamresss cen uwasinades nia uke aeeter 
Do. dowelled, at per square, 41.118. 8d. ; or, at per foot super.....-- 
1}-inch yellow deal rough floors, edges shot, at per square, 31. 15s.; or, 
at per foot super.. 
Do. wrought and laid folding, at per square, 4J. 15s. 10d. ; or, at per foot 
super. . 
Do. straight joint, splayed headings, at per square, 5/. 6s. $d. ; or, at per 
foot super... 
Do. tongued headings, edges nailed, at per square, 5/. 10s. 5d.; or, at 
HERTS? Dod gogddacannnocancaduednotonosodeodchooodesan 
Do. ploughed and tongued floors, at per square, 6/. 0s. 10d.; or, at per 
fOOt SUPE a \cnivisce =n vivmleiselsiomiomisinie sioaitie'sislteceigis sniiniasiey nis aie(ec 
1}-inch deal rough warehouse-floors, edges shot, at per square, 4/.15.3d.; 
oY, at per foot super is aii:slox. i605 Leatelae dalclsaie esi ele'e 6 oe 018 
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floors, 


Fir framed quarter-partitions are frequently required to be constructed upon Superior fram- 
scientific principles, consequently, their value for the labour and nails, per ® ngs ho how to be 
square, should be proportioned to the ratio of time those works will require to” 
complete them ; but, when partitions consist only of top and bottom plates, with Common par- 
diagonal stays, and perpendicular scantlings of small sizes, the prices for the 
labour and nails should be regulated accordingly, but always with reference to nails, 
the ascertained value of the workmen’s time, united to the value of the nails ; #scertainment 


titions. 
Labour and 


value, 


which, being incorporated with the worth of the timber, should be charged, at included in 
per foot cube, as fir framed, including profit, labour, nails, and materials; and timber, 

this system is recommended not only as-being the most satisfactory, but the 
most correct way of coming at the honest value of fir-framed quarter-partitions ; 
but, if the former method be adopted, that is, to charge the partitions per 
square, for labour and nails only, then the timbers should be charged at per foot 
cube, as fir without any labour, according to the several calculations hereunto 
referred, or by any other computation which may be more suitable, in reference 


to the original cost of the materials. 


oa profit, 
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Labour and Six-inch framed, trussed, king post partitions, with double struts, in- 


nails, pei = « 

aur ie cluding top and bottom plates, and the perpendicular quarters, &c. 

framed parti- At PEL SQUALE - ee eseeserscceccsssssccrerescccnsesvrvecssseces Lh 0 

WED Do. with single struts, do. .......+2++0.- earl 0 
Do. with common braces, do. petOn 0: 
Five-inch partitions framed, do, Soha) 
Four-inch do. do. csecceccsscccccvccsccsscscpvcsccpocvssesecess ¢ 6 

Lanp-CarriaGe AND FREIGHTAGE. 
Charges for In the prosecution of public as well as of private works, the unavoidable ex- 


land-carriage, 


‘ee penses of land-carriage and freightage frequently amount to one-fourth, one- 


fifth, or one-sixth, of the prime cost of the materials. To ascertain the 
How to ascer- expenses thereof, after the works are measured, the cubic contents of the timber 
aD OEY, and deals, as well as other materials, should be incorporated, in order that the 
Weightsand accumulated weights may be condensed, and charged at per ton, according to 
measures. the rates of freightage, or land-carriage, to the places where the materials may 
have been conveyed; and, in order to form estimates of such expenses, it will 
be requisite to be in possession of the relative weights of timber, &c., in order 
to make the necessary calculations, which may be easily accomplished by allow- 
ing one-eighth, or one-tenth, of the cubical contents of timber and deals for 
waste; if this system be not adopted, the full amount paid for freightage and 
land-carriage should be allowed, with reasonable profits thereon, upon the at- ~ 
tested vouchers being produced. 


Memoranda relative to Weights of Timber, $c. 


Fir timber. 65 cubic feet of fir timber is nearly equal to the weight of one ton. 
Oak and Elm. 89 cubic feet of oak timber, ditto. 
60 cubic feet of elm, ditto. 
Ash, Beech, 45 cubic feet of ash, ditto. 
51 cubic feet of beech, ditto, 
Mahogany, $4, cubic feet of mahogany, ditto. 
and Maple. 48 cubic feet of maple, ditto. 
Weight of 120 120 ten-feet three-inch deals, 9 inches wide, are equal to 44 loads of timber, or 
ten-feet deals: 225 cubic feet, the weight of which is equal to 3} tons. 
Do, of 12-feet 120 twelve-feet two-and-a-half-inch deals, 9 inches wide, are also equal to 
do. 44 loads of timber, and are similar in weight to the former. 


The following notes are subjoined, under the impression that they will be found 
useful to those who are employed to analyze artificers’ works. 


Superficialand 144 square superficial inches are equal to one square superficial foot; that is, 
eoblc uncer a foot 12 inches long and 12 inches broad. 
1728 square cubic inches are equal to one square foot cube; that is, a cube 
12 inches long, 12 inches deep, and 12 inches broad. 
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12 inches lineal or running measuré, are equal to one foot in length ; each of the Lineal mea- 
inches is either divided into quarters, and again sub-divided into eighths, or *"""* 
divided into tenths. 

1 inch is equal to the twelfth part of a foot, the standard for which measure Fractional 
has been regulated by the united lengths of three barley-corns. PMD ae 

3 feet lineal are equal to 1 yard in length, and 1 yard in length is equal Yard run. 
to 3 feet. 

$8 feet superficial are equal to 432 superficial inches; but 3 feet in length and Yard super. 
5 feet in breadth are equal to 9 superficial feet, and contain 1296 super- 
ficial inches, which are equal to 1 superficial square yard. 

3 feet cube are equal to 5184 cubic inches; but 3 feet in length, depth, and Yard cube. 
thickness, are equal to 46,656 cubic inches, which are the contents of a 
cubic yard, containing 27 cubic feet. 

6 feet are equal to 1 fathom, a‘nautical measure, generally used by mariners. Fathom. 


In taking the dimensions for lineal measures the lengths only are presumed to On taking di- 
be taken; But it would be impossible to atrive at the intrinsic value, if the mension PI y 
breadths' and thicknesses also were not taken notice of. It is, therefore, abso- sures. 
lutely necessary, in’ taking lineal dimensions, to refer to the breadths, as well as 
the’ thicknesses, if the atticles measured possess substance sufficient to be iden- 
tified’ by the measures deséribed, which cannot fail to be the case as regards 
the breadths and the thicknesses also, unless the articles appertain to painting, Painting and 
white-washing, &c., where the thicknesses are comparatively ideal ; but as regards aebneiwasie 
lineal measures, whieh can be defined by references to substances, not only their 
lengths, but their breadths and thicknesses, must be specified, before the value 
can be properly ascertained by the foot running, or lineal measure. 


16% feet running measure is an English rod. ‘ English rod. 

21 feet running measure is an Irish rod; consequently, the miles in length, and Irish rod. 
the acres in superficial contents, will vary in the same ratio. 

164 feet multiplied by 164 feet will produce 272 feet 3 inches, which are the Superficial 
superficial contents of an English rod; 40 poles run is a furlong, and rede rod, 
8 furlongs a mile; 40 rods, or perches superficial, is a rood, 4 roods is an 
acre, and 640 acres is a square mile. 

21 feet multiplied by 21 feet will produce 441 feet, which are the superficial Irish do. 
contents of an Irish rod, old standard. 

50 cubic feet of fir is considered a load of timber in England, and-is estimated English load 
by that quantity, eh ember 

40 cubic feet of fir is considered a load of fir timber in Ireland, and it is bought Irish do. 
and sold at that standard, as at per ton, although 65 feet weighs a ton: 
the custom is a local one, and therefore mentioned. 

39 or 40 cubic feet of oak is considered a ton, or,a load, in England, and the Oak. 
same in Ireland. 

120 deals are considered by merchants and traders to be 100, and are sold after Long hundred, 
that rate. Of course; in’ estimating the value of Joiners’ works, the deals 
‘niust be*caleulated, with reference to the prime cost, at six score to the 
hundred. 
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Nails and 
screws. 


Superficial 
square, 


English acre, 
Ivish acre, 


English and 
geographic 
mile. 


Trish mile. 


Cube inches 
in the standard 


gallon. 


Square inches 
in a butt of 
103 gallons. 


Contents of a 
butt of water. 


weights and 
measures, 
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120 nails, or screws, &c., are also considered as 100: they are purchased by the 
long hundred, and retailed at the short: as, for example, 1200 nails, or 
screws, &c. are purchased as at 1000, and are retailed at the latter number. 

100 superficial feet are considered equal to what is called a square of building, 
flooring, roofing, battening, tiling, slating, &c.; and therefore 100 is used 
as the proper divisor to find the contents. 

43,560 superficial square feet, or 4,840 superficial square yards, are equal to an 
English acre, or to 160 square poles. s \ 

70,560 superficial square feet, or 7,840 superficial square yards, are equal to an 
Trish acre, or to 160 square poles, old standard. 

1760 yards lineal or running measure, or 5,280 feet, are equal to one English 
mile in length, comprising’ 320 poles or 8 furlongs; 2028 yards (in the 
centre of England) are equal to a geographic or nautic mile ; 3 such miles 
make a league, and 60 make one degree, old standard. 

2,240 yards lineal or running measure, or 6,720 feet, are equal to an Irish mile 
in length, comprising 320 poles or 8 furlongs. 1 

282 cubic inches are equal to one gallon of water or beer. To find the con= 
tents, therefore, of vessels known to contain given quantities, multiply the 
number of gallons by 282, and the product will be the number of cubic 
inches contained in such vessels. For example, suppose a butt to contain 
108 gallons, how many cubic inches of water or beer will such vessel 
contain ? 

282 inches in a gallon. 
108 gallons in a butt. 


2256 
282 


“ 80456 cubic inches.—Ans. 


A butt of water or beer is equal to nearly 18 cubic fect: hence, it appears that 
_six gallons are nearly equal to a cubic foot; which information, it is pre- 
sumed, will be found useful, in ascertaining the average sizes for cisterns 
sufficient for common purposes, as well as for making other calculations. 


Abstract of an Act of Parliament passed in March, 1825. 


Memoranda of a series of clauses extracted from the Act of Parliament, passed 
in the sixth year of the reign of His present Majesty George the Fourth, 
for ascertaining and establishing uniformity in Weights and Measures 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: the Opera- 
tive powers of which are essential to be known by all persons who are in 
the habit of ascertaining quantities, and of measuring and valuing artificers’ 
or any other description of works, either in England, Ireland, or Scotland. 


Itbeing found necessary, for the security of commerce and the good of the com- 
munity, that weights and measures should be just and uniform: and that there 
should be but one measure and one weight throughout Great Britain and Ireland: 


} 
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and that, in consequence of the true measure of the present standard not being Standard 
exactly known, great confusion and gross fraud have prevailed; hence, to melee ane 
remedy and prevent such ‘evils for the future, and to the end that fixed stand- known. 

ards of weights and measures should be established, and universally known in 

all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, it has been enacted, that, from and after 

the first day of January, 1826, the straight line or distance between the cen- Act to operate 
ters of the two points in the gold studs in the straight brass rod now in the on hae nc, 
custody of the clerk of the House of Commons, shall be, and the same is de- 

clared by the act to be, the original and genuine standard of that measure, as 

regards length or lineal extension, called a yard, and that the same straight line Standard yard. 
or distance between the centers of the said two points or said gold studs 

in the said brass rod, shall be, and is declared to be, the unit or only 

standard measure of extension whereby all other measures of extension what- 

ever, whether the same be lineal, superficial, or solid, shall be derived, eom- 

puted, and ascertained ; and that all measures of length shall be taken in parts 

or multiples, or certain proportions of the said standard yard; and that one- 

third part of said standard shall be what is called a foot in length, and the Ditto foot, 
twelfth part of such foot shall be what is called an inch, equal in length to the ie ne 
united lengths of three barley-corns, and that the rod, pole, or perch, in length, 

shall contain five such yards and one-half; the furlong, 220 such yards; and 

the mile, which is eight furlongs, 1760 of such yards. 

It is also enacted, that, all superficial measures shall be computed and Yards in a 
ascertained by the said standard yard, or by certain parts or multiples, or pro- As aidan, 
portions thereof; and that the rood of land shall contain 1210 square yards, Rods in do. 
according to the said standard yard; and that the acre of land shall contain 
4840 square yards, being 160 square perches, poles, or rods ; and that one ‘acre 
shall comprise 43,560 square superficial feet. 

The standard brass weight of one pound troy made in 1758, and now in the Brass weights 
custody of the clerk of the House of Commons, shall be the original or standard ia phe Hewe 
measure of weight, and the same shall be denominated the Imperial standard 
troy pound; and be the unit or only standard measure of weight, from which all Imperial 
other weights shall be derived, computed, and ascertained ; and one twelfth part dee ae 
of said troy pound shall be an ounce, and one twentieth part of such ounce shall 
be a pennyweight, and one twenty-fourth part of such pennyweight shall be a Pennyweighis. 
grain, so that 5760 of such grains shall be a pound troy ; and 7000 such grains Grains: 
shall be a pound avoirdupoise; and one sixteenth part of the said pound avoir- Avoirdupoise 
dupoise shall be an ounce avoirdupoise ; and one sixteenth part of such ounce pea, ounce, 
shall be a drachm, or fractional part, of said pound. 

And the act also recites, that, from and after the first day of January, 1826, Strike or even 
the standard measure of capacity, as well for liquids as dry goods, not measured ™°*S""° 
by heap measure, shall be the gallon, containing ten pounds, avoirdupoise weight, 
of distilled water weighed in air, at the temperature of sixty-two degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, the barometer being at thirty inches, and that such measure 
shall be forthwith made of brass, of such contents as aforesaid, under the directions 
of the Lord High Treasurer of the United Kingdom, or any three or more of the 
Lords of the Treasury, for the time being; and that such brass measure shall be, Gallon theunit 
and is by the act declared to be, the Imperial standard gallon, and shall be declared oaricaxare. 

M2 
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Liquid and to be the unit and only standard measure of capacity, from which all other mea- 
ary goods. sures of capacity are to be used, as well for wine, beer, ale, spirits, and all sorts 
of liquids; as also for dry-goods not measured by heap measure: and it is also 
enacted, that all such measures shall be taken in parts or multiples, or certain 
Imperial proportions, of the said Imperial standard gallon; and that the quart shall. be 
heed one-fourth of said gallon, the pint one-eighth, and that two of the said gallons 
pints, pecks, shall be a peck, and eight such gallons a bushel, and eight such bushels a 
pushes Se quarter of corn, or other dry goods, not, measured by heaped measure. 
Coals, culm, The act recites, that, the said standard measure of capacity for coals, culm, 
sce lime, fish, potatoes, or fruit, and all other goods and things usually sold 
Bushel equal by heaped measure, shall be the before-mentioned bushel, containing eighty, 
Bucteury te pounds, avoirdupoise, of water as aforesaid; and that the said measure shall be 
made perfectly round, with a. plain and even bottom, being nineteen inches and 
a half from outside to outside of such standard measure. B 
Heaped mea- It is enacted that, in making use of such bushel to measure coals, culm, lime, 
orate and other goods or things commonly sold by heaped measure, the same shall 
Bashels,sacks, be duly heaped up in. such bushel measure, in the form of a cone, and such cone 
and chaldrons. sha11 be.of the height of at least six inches, and that the outside of said bushel 
shall be the extremity of the base of such cone, and that three such bushels, 
shall be a sack, and that twelve such sacks shall be a chaldron, 
puree steauea And the act also recites, that his Majesty’s justices of the peace in every 
lana Seariandy county, riding, or division, in England, Treland, and Scotland, and also in every 
&e. city, town, or place, (being a county within itself,) in England or Ireland, and in 
every city or royal burgh, in Scotland, shall, within six calendar months. after 
Counties, rid- the passing of this act, purchase for their respective counties, ridings or divi- 
ove aee sions, shires or stewartries, cities, towns, or places, or cities or royal. burghs, a 
model, and copy of each of the aforesaid: standards of length, meight, and-mea- 
Models and sure, and. of each of the parts or multiples thereof; which models and copies 
Opi. when so. purchased, shall be compared and verified with the models and copies. 
Chamberlain deposited with the Chamberlain of the Exchequer, at Westminster, and upon 
eeenacuelieae payment of the fees at present payable, to. the said chamberlain; and upon com- 
Models and _ parison and verification of such weights and measures with the standards thereof; 
copies verified. «ich models and copies, when so compared and verified, shall be placed for, cus= 
tody and inspection with such person or persons, and. in such place or places, 
Hesperaiet as the said justices and magistrates, in their respective counties, ridings, divi- 
"sions, shires, stewartries, cities, towns, or places, or cities or royal burghs, shall 
appoint, and the same shall be produced by the keeper or keepers.thereof, upon 
Notice to Eros reasonable notice, at such time or times, place or. places, within each. such 
writing, ” County, riding or division, Shire or stewartry, city, town, or. Place,, or. city or 
royal burgh, as any person or persons. shall, by writing under his, or their, hand 
Fees tobepaid. or hands require: the Person requiring such production paying the. reasonable 
charges for the same; and to.the end, that weights and measures may. be ,uni-+ 
Duties of ma- form throughout England, Treland, and Scotland, the magistrates and. justices 
Sistiates of the peace are required by the act to see that, the same is carried into, effect, 
in order that the principles of equity, as regards weights and measures, may be 
uniformly established in all parts of His Majesty's. dominions to which, the act 
refers; and the act also recites, that models. and copies. of such. standard 
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weights and measures shall be furnished by said Chamberlain to the Lord London, 
Mayor of London, Chief Magistrates of Edinburgh and Dublin, and of such ney 
other cities and places, and to such other places and persons in his Majesty's 
dominions, or elsewhere, as the Lord High Treasurer or Commissioners of the 


Treasury may, from time to time, direct. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY or BUILDING MATERIALS, tn RE- 
FERENCE to ruz SPECIFIC GRAVITY or ONE CUBIC 
FOOT or WATER. Deana 


One cubic foot of water; occupymg a space’ equalto 1728: eubie® in Ths. 0% 


ches, is equal in weight to 1000+ ounces avoirdupoise or; to's. «44 - 62 © 8 Water. 
One cubic foot of lead is equal to..... * 707 18 
One do. of copper to..... 562. 8 Metals, &e, 
One do. of wrought-iron’ to - 477 18 


One do. of cast-iron to... + 464° 1 

One do. of white-lead to .. - 197 8 

One do. of Memel and Dantzic’ fir-tixaber to’ 7. 84° 6 

One do. of elm tos.....esceeees - 87 18 Timber. 
One do. of beech to + 43°12 

One do. of maple to » 47° 8 

One do. of ash to.. otha) 

One do. of oak to.. Soe telat: 

One do. of mahogany to..+++....+ 66 7 

One do. of Portland stone to ...+.. +. 156° 4 

One do. of flint tow... cevscevseceecees 160 10 Stone and 
One do. of marble to....esseeedeerees . 169 1 glass. 
One do. of granite to... .eseeeeeoerscrere ++ 218 12 

One do. of green-glass to - 162 8 

One do. of sand to. . oe -95" 0 


One do. of chalk to ..... 
One do. of common earth to 
One do. of brick do. to.. 
One do. of clay tor... seeeesseees 


112 1 Sand, clay, 
194. 0 chalk, bricks, 
&e, 

. 125 
185 0 


This table will be found of great use in making calculations for the prices of © 
freightage and land-carriage, as well as for ascertaining the specific weights 
of buildings. 
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CHAPTER [fl 


es 


On Sawyers’ Works. . 


The value of "THE sums which are paid by Master-Builders to Sawyers far exceed what can 
ponteLin °™ be estimated by those who are not intimately acquainted with the Building Pro- 
Joinery, &. fession; the subject, therefore, is worthy of consideration, as regards the value 
of Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Works; inasmuch as the charges of the former are 
incorporated in the latter. 
Prices dif. In the various counties of the United Kingdom, the charges for Sawyers’ 
Haag ‘works are widely different. In some places it is the custom to charge tno cuts 
for one upon pieces of timber, as an equivalent for the time in putting them on the 
pits and removing them; also three cuts for two, and four for three, and for the 
same reasons; but when four cuts are made in pieces of timber, the charges are 
not any more: yet, if timbers are cut into planks, extra cuts are charged for 
works not executed; and these are customs presumed to be, prima facie, some- 
On the mea- what inconsistent. Sawyers’ works, as well as others, should be accurately 
suring of Saw- measured, and fair prices allowed thereon, but consistent with the average wages 


Se of the country; and it is to be regretted that such inconsistencies as have been 
mentioned do prevail in many parts of the kingdom, as they are calculated, in 
many cases, to impede the progress of improvement in building. 

Fir timber. The labour upon sawing fir timbers should be charged by the square of one 

Deals, at per hundred superficial feet; deals according to their respective lengths, in the same 

ae is proportions, at per piece, or at per dozen cuts ; flat cuts, at per foot running 

icin eat measure ; cross cuts, at per inch; and oak, elm, mahogany, wainscot, ash, beech, 


Hard woods. and every other description of timber, should be measured in the same manner 
as fir, and valued in proportion to the hardness, and to the consequent diffi- 
culties of the Sawyers in their operations. 


* Average Prices for Sawing. 


Fir. Fir timber, at per hundred feet, superficial measure 


Deals, in 10-feet deals, .at per dozen cuts..secrescecsseccecs 
plankay from 12-feet do. . . 


10 to 20 feet, 
14-feet do.. 
16-feet do.......+.5 
18-feet do.. 
20-feet do. 
Under 10 feet. 9-feet do... 


GRICE ACs eis elelstelstclsinie cin's aie ein vis aiviavels siavelsieeie nivttiere aisteciiccierer 
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20-feet battens, per dozen.eceesecsevercrecccrseerseees 
18-feet do....s.eeeese- 
16-feet do... 
14-feet do....sseseveee 
12-feet do... ccerescccrsescecceneres 
10-feet do... .eeesceeeeeee 
14-feet Sweden deals, do. .. 
12-feet do. do. ....-- 
10-feet do. do. «+++. 
20-feet planks, do...... 
18-feet do. do.....+s+= 
16-feet do. do... 6.0 seeerccececerecees 
14-feet do. do.eesecccwccsccenccnsonee 
12-feet do. do. . 
10-feet do. do.. 
8~feet do. do... ..eessecereees 
6-feet do. dO.seesessseeeesee 
Pantile laths, per dozen....+++++.-+++ 
Oak wedges, per pair...-.+++-++- 
Fir ditto, ditto... (cc sisle sieves cise 
18 and 20 feet deals, per dozen... 
14 and 16 feet do. do... 
10 and 12 feet do. do.. 


BPE DOTCOW HAE ANAMRNHOHREYW HOR BH 
AOOHOURMAAwWSOSCHOOABRSCHASCBOHRWOAR 


The value of sawiiig upon mahogany is worth about three times as much as 
fir; and upon oak, elm, ash, and beech, twice as much. The value of sawing 
upon hard wood, in a great measure, depends upon the thicknesses required ; if 
under one quarter of an inch, one-third or one-fourth may be added to the latter, 
and rationally in the same degrees under one inch. 

To find the value of sawing upon deals, planks, battens, or any other descrip- 
tion of boards, first ascertain how many superficial feet are contained in one 
dozen: then say, if 100 superficial feet are worth 4s. how much will the quan- 
tities contained in the boards referred to be worth? and the contents being found, 
‘the product will serve to regulate the prices, at per dozen. The sawing upon 
fir timber and deals is work of the same description; and, consequently, their 
relative prices will be nearly the same, or ought to be so; and if they are not, 
then the principles adopted to find their value must be not only inconsistent, but 
at variance with the rules of equity. : 

In the series of Tables on timber and deals which have been constructed to 
perpetuate the system of valuing Carpenters’ and Joiners’ works, the prices 
allowed for sawing upon loads of timber, are 3d. per foot, ‘or 12s. 6d. for fifty 
cubic feet, and which prices are presumed to be liberal, as having reference to 
scantlings of every description; of course, when the scantlings of timbers are 
large, the profits will be greater than when they are small. The average prices, 
however, will be found in favour of the building profession, the members of 
which are constantly subject to losses, for which they cannot be suitably compen- 
sated but by the contingent profits, which are casually more or less. 
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Accounting In the Timber and Deal Tables, before referred to, it will be observed, also, that 
for the land- “ a > 

carriage and 3d. per deal has. been added to the prime cost value of the several thicknesses of 

sawing. deals in the second columns, which must be considered as equivalents, not only for 

the value of: the sawing, but likewise for moderate degrees of cartage. If 3d. per 

deal was allowed only for sawing it would be too much, as, under those cireum- 

stances, the sawing upon 24-inch, 2-in., and 14-in. deals would be after the rate of 

Average 3d. 3d. profit for each cut, as in. the.last mentioned thicknesses of deals there cannot be 

Vali ll any more than one cut in every 3-inch deal... But. upon 13-inch and 1-in. deals 

the extra charges are only after the rate of 12d. per cut;.upon 3-inch deals, 1d.; 

and upon 4-in. deals, the sum. of 4d. and.a fraction. . But upon investigation, 

however, it will appear that 3d. only has. been incorporated. into the average 

Carriage for prices of each of the 10-feet 3-inch deals, as allowances for land-carriage to the 

one distances. of-one mile or. one mile and a half, which is. after the rate of 6s. 8d. 

On the weight per load, or £1. 10s. for every hundred of ten-feet three-inch deals 9-inch wide, 


CUE ts reckoning six score to the hundred, which are equal to the weight of $4 tons, 
and they are charged at the rate of 8s, 7d. per ton in the tables, for cartage. 

‘Three-pence In the preceding prices-ten-feet three-inch deals are charged at 3s. per dozen 

perent for for sawing, which is. after the rate of 3d. for every cut. Now, in order to make 


it clear that no more is charged for sawing than is consistent, we. shall explain 
the ratios of sawing. and. land-carriage on each deal, in reference to the thick- 
nesses, by the engraving made for that purpose. 

Elucidation of _ In the first place, we find.there.is by the annexed engraving, Fig. 1, six 2-inch 

ee onsaw- deals in one 38-inch, but only in five cuts,.which at 3d. each makes 1s. 8d. ; 
but as the six 4-inch deals are charged at 3d. each, the odd $d. is for the land- 

‘ carriage, making out the 1s. 6d. 

Explanation By the same:/engraving, jig. 2, it also appears there are four 3-inch deals in 

of fig, 2. each 10-feet 3-inch deal, but only three cuts: 9d. is charged for the three cuts, 
and the. odd $d. for! land-carriage, which makes out 1s. 

Wlustration of Fig. 3 also shows that three‘1-inch deals may be obtained out of one 10-feet 

fig. 3, ‘8-ineh deal, but only two cuts, which:at 3d, each is 6d., leaving the odd 3d. for 
the land-carriage to make out the 9d. 

Elucidation of --Fig. 4 represents a 8-inch-deal, as before, out of which two 13-inch deals can 

fig. 4. be obtained and one 43-inch deal; ‘but only two cuts, which at'$d. each makes 6d., 
leaving the odd 3d. to make up the 9d. 

The same of Fig. 5 shows, also, a 3-inch deal, ‘as before, and the means of obtaining two 

fig. 5. > 14-inch deals, but only-one cut, which at $d. and $d. for land-carriage, makes 
out the 6d. 

Fig.6 explain. Fig. 6 also represents the thickness of a 3-inch deal, showing the manner of 

ed. ' obtaining a 2-inch’ and a 1-ineh deal with only one cut, at 3d., which together 
with $d. for the land-carriage, makes out the 6d. & 

Fig. 7 like- Fig. 7 shows also-the thiekness of a'3-inch deal, describing how to obtain one 

wise, 23-in. deal and one 3-in. deal;: with one eut, at 3d.; leaving 3d. for land-carriage. 

Fig. 8 explain- ~ Fig. 8-shows:also the thickness of a 3-inch deal without any cut, but for which 

ce « the sum of 8d. is added as in-all the: Tables for land-carriage. = 

Land-carriage ~And thus it-will appear, that: the prices for larfd-carriage and sawing upon the 

incorporated. -. deals-have been incorporated-and:well:considered, both as regards the interest of 
the builder and his employer. 
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CHAPTER III. 


are ae 


On Brickiayers’ anp Common Masons’ Works, 1n REFERENCE 10 


tHe Generat Practice anp Customs or ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
Scortanp, &c. 


Ses 


Bricklayers’ Prices, &e. 


Tue following are prefatory observations to the average prices of Bricklayers’ 
Works, &c., with remarks on the various customs of measuring the same in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

Bricklayers and Masons, in many parts of the United Kingdom, are identified 
as men following the same business; and this arises frequently from the former 
and the latter being under the necessity of embracing the. two trades, inasmuch 
as it would be impossible, in many parts, either for masons or bricklayers to 
carry into execution their several works, if bricklayers were not masons, and the 
latter the former. In countries abounding with common building stones and 
flints, the latter materials are incorporated with bricks and, mortar in various 
masses, comprehending walls of every description, the external and internal quoins 
of which, together with the chimnies, doors, windows, and apertures of every de- 
nomination, are built with coarse bricks, and the remainder of the walls with quar- 
ried stones and flints collected for the purpose. And in districts where economy 
is practised in the application of materials towards the formation and construction 
of walls, masons and bricklayers are unavoidably compelled to follow the two 
trades, and, consequently, are recognised as the same description of persons; but 
although expert in building rough walls, it is not to be expected that such persons 
can be equal in science to bricklayers who are constantly employed in the completion 
of works, where the walls are composed chiefly of bricks and brick-work of various 
denominations, interwoven with Stone-cutters’ works, consisting of plinths, belt- 
ing-courses, cornices, and frontispieces of the most magnificent description. In 
the construction, however, of rough walling, country bricklayers and masons are 
as expert in the performance of their works as the most scientific bricklayers. Nor 
are the former to be less appreciated, inasmuch as they are better qualified for 
executing country works than men who are usually employed in superior under- 
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Value of takings, at higher wages; and, consequently, the value of rough walls, in re- 
roagh walling: prence to local wages, but especially to materials easily procured, may be 
executed, in many parts of the kingdom, with good sound materials, consisting 
of bricks, stones, and flints, including mortar, at £7. 12s. per English standard 
506 cubic feet rod, containing 306 cubic feet, which is after the rate of 6d. per foot cube, being 
ane, also about half the price usually charged for a rod of brick-work in London, 
Upon this view of the subject, it is evident that where buildings are necessarily 
carried into execution with bricks, the expenses of walling must be increased in 
the proportion of two to one. 
Modes of In the provinces alluded to, as also in Wales, and other places where the major 
inileclead. a part of the walls to buildings are constructed with rough quarried stones and 
Scotland, and hard bricks, it is of consequence to every one connected with improvements to 
Woes eae be satisfied with the charges for such works, as well as with the customs of 
England. measuring, without the knowledge of which it would be impossible to form any 
estimate of the justness or propriety of builders’ charges. 
Oa the system Tt is the custom in some of the provinces and counties alluded to, for brick- 
eae. layers and masons to include in their measurements all manner of openings, such 
Ireland, as doors, windows, chimnies, flues, &c. in the solidity of the walls, as if they 
were built up; then to measure the reveals, arches, and workmanship to the 
flues, &c. in addition thereto; the quantities of rods or perches of walling repre- 
sented by the openings frequently equal one-third or one-fourth of the entire 
buildings. In justification of the custom, it has been attempted to be proved 
that the prices have been consistently regulated, but upon what principles we 
have not yet been able to discover. 
The fairest The ‘fairest and most proper methods of measuring Bricklayers’ and Masons’ 
ean works of the before-mentioned description is, first, to measure all the solid 
brieklayers’ works which have been executed, taking care to deduct the openings, and then 
anal mesons to measure, per foot lineal, all the brick quoins, reveals, arches, &c., taking care, 
also, in affixing the value, to make suitable allowances for the solid contents of 
the brick-work incorporated in the admeasurements of the masonry, or to deduct 
the value thereof, and to allow for the worth of the brick-work separately. In © 
Treland, where buildings of great extent are frequently carried into execution, 
the bad customs pointed out are very prevalent. 
How to find An Trish rod or perch of stone-walling, including brick quoins, is twenty-one 
Pip auiatitles feet in length, eighteen inches in breadth, and twelve inches in depth; and to find 
perches, &e, the number of perches contained in a piece of rough stone-work, the following 
is the method. First, divide the superficial area by 21, and the quotient, if any, 
will be the answer in rods or perches, ‘and the remainder, if any, will he feet. 
If the wall is more or less than 18 inches thick, multiply the area of the wall by 
the number of inches in thickness ; which product, divided by 18, and that quo- 
tient by 21, will give the perches or rods contained. 


EXAMPLE. 


Stone walls.” A piece of stone-work, including brick quoins, 40 feet long, 20 feet high, and 
24 inches thick ; how many perches or rods are contained therein? 
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Seet. 
40 length. 
20 height. 


800 
24 


: Example of 
AND finding the 

1600 number of 

Irish perches. 


18) 19200 (1066 
18 
ae per. ft. 
120 21) 1066(50 16 
108 105 


120 16 
' 108 — 


12 equal to 8 inches. 


Ans. 50 per. 16 ft. Sin. 


” The method last described to find the superficial area is usually adopted ; but Another me- 
the easiest and most expeditious way of ascertaining the value is to cube the tod of euning 
contents of the wall, and to charge the work at per foot cube, by which means 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble is saved in reducing the several thicknesses 
into rods or perches, as in the preceding example. 
The cubical contents of a rod or perch of stone-work is 31 ft. 6 in: if the How to find 
5 e ff the value in 
dimensions, therefore, are taken and _squared accordingly, and the product cubic feet. 
doubled, as also the divisor, the contents will be accurately ascertained, as per 
following example, in perches as well as in cubic feet. 
> fect. 
40 length. 
20 height. 


800 
2 thickness. ; 


1600 
1600 ' 
63) 8200 (50 
$15 ' 
.-50=to 25 cubic feet. 
= Ans. 50 per. 25 ft. 


To ascertain the value of common stone-work, with brick quoins, calculations Be pecertain 
A aa e value 
should be made of the prime cost of all the component parts, consisting of, the ¢ommon-stone 
bricks, as well as the stones in the quarries, the expenses of quarrying, Jand- work. 
earriage to the places where it is to be used, with the extra trouble and. conse- 


N2 
o/ 


r 
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quent expenses in carrying the bricks and stones one, two, three, or more, stories 
Price of the high; also the price of the lime when delivered, together with the expenses of 
ee the sand, the expenses of scaffolding, and extra expenses of wages to workmen, 
tant from if distant from home; all these matters must be taken into consideration, in find- 
Hie ing the value of an Irish perch or rod of common stone-work in any part of the 
cies should be country ; the value of which will be found to vary, according to local circum- 


allowed * F 
stances, in degrees scarcely credible. 


Computations CaJenlation, shewing the Manner of finding the Value of Rods or 


of stone-work 


in Ireland, Perches of Svonn-Worx, in the Northern and Southern Parts of 
TREbAND. 
: s. d. 
Quantities of Four cart-loads of the common building-stone will perform a perch of 
stonenecessary . : . - . 
fora perch, _‘ Stone-work, which, together with quarrying, loading, and land-carriage, 
one mile, will cost on the average . efetalsieie'sisisieisielsisinisisie/viaictsie (4 (6 


Average value A barrel of lime, containing forty-two gallons, will perform a perch of 
of an Irish = s y a 
barrel of lime, _ Stone-work, and will cost, including carriage, on the average........ 1 10 


Irish barrel of Two barrels of sand to each barrel of lime will be sufficient for a perch 


sand, 5 

bis) of stone-work, and will cost on the average. . -1 4 

ae or A mason’s or bricklayer’s time in performing a perch of stone-work, 

cl . % ‘ ‘ 

hse crak reckoning, on the average, foundations, basements, parlour-floors, with 

floors, one and two pair floors, gables, scaffoldings, and such other unayoid- 
ableexpenses, Wil COStis s'seccptessataebentatstemnee ices cette 

Labourer's A Jabourer’s time in making the mortar, and attending the masons or 

time in attend- . eee, 1 ith lies of a ‘onal! 

ing masons bricklayers with it, together with supplies o! RG) bas occasionally 

on brick- bricks from the foundations to the tops of buildings, will cost, on the 

ayers. - 


average, per rod...... 
Profit about 10 per cent.... 


coees 1 6 
eoee 1 0 


It must be remembered that, in the before-mentioned calculations, all manner 

All manner of of openings are presumed to be deducted, viz. doors, windows, chimnies, and 

goer gee their flues ; but, if the latter are included, then the usual charges for pargetting 
them should be omitted. 

Brick-work in  Brick-work, in the parts before alluded to, should be also measured in the 

Ireland. same manner as stone-work, and reduced to the standard rod or perch of the 

Irish perch of country, as before described, except as regards thickness; a rod or perch of 

brickwork, brick-work in Ireland is twenty-one feet in length, one foot high, and nine 

stone in thick- inches thick only; the cubical content of which is 15 feet 9 inches, being half 

ee the solid content of a perch of stone-work. Now, by calculations, it appears 

that one cubic foot of brick-work is worth eleven-pence, and by similar calcu- 

Stone walling lations it likewise appears, that one cubic foot of stone-work is worth only five- 

cheaper than’ Hence ; a tolerable good proof that stone-walling is cheaper than brick-work, and in 


briek * * 
the ratio of two to one ; and, moreover, that brick-work is nearly of the same value, 
Belek wes ie per foot eube, in the remote parts of the kingdom, as it is in London; and to elu- 


valueas in cidate which examples have been adduced. Hence the average value of brick- 
London. 
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work may, with fairness, be presumed to be nearly the same in most parts of 
the United Kingdom; at least, approximating in ratios of affinity sufficient for 
making general estimates. 4 

To find the contents of brick-walls, according to the ‘practice in the four Brick-work in 
provinces of Ireland, first, multiply the length by the height in feet and inches, S eaaieun 
and the product, by the number of inches in thickness : the last product, divided Leinster,Mun- 
by 9, and the following quotient by 21, will discover the true contents in rods aid pas 
or perches ; but, when the thickness is only 9 inches, the length and breadth 


multiplied together, and divided by 21, will produce the number of perches. 


EXAMPLE, 


In a piece of brick-work, 40 feet long, 20 feet high, and 24 inches thick, how Example to 
many perches of brick-work are contained ? elucidate. 


ft. in. 
40 0 length, Tnemene sen 
i work eluci- 
20 0 height. dates. 
800 0 
24 inches in thickness, 
3200 
1600 
9) 19200 (2138 The work. 
18 
12 
9 
ae per. ft. 
30. 21)2133(101 12 Ans. 
27 21 
30 83 
Oy 21 
3 12 


Second Example : Supposing the brick-wallto be the same dimensions, but es so 
only 9 inches thick ? 


ft in. 
40 0 ’ 
20 0 : , 
21)800 0(88 rods 2 feet. Ans. The work. 
63 
170 


168 


2 
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Valueofbrick- Caleulation shewing the Manner of finding the Value of Rods or Perches 


work in the 


Northern and gf Brick-Wonrx in the Northern and Southern Counties of Innuanp. 
outhern 


counties of 
Treland. s. d. 
Welne of the Two hundred and forty bricks are sufficient to complete a rod or perch 
ar of brick-work, which, together with freightage and land-carriage, will 

cost on the average). .cesccccsseeteressecscessecserecsiveence ( & 
The value of A barrel of lime, containing 42 gallons, will be sufficient to complete a 
lime, 5 a = 5 . 

rod or perch of brick-work, and will cost, including land-carriage, on 

the average...ssssssseeecsvcacevcessccccccscctseccssececeses 1 10 
Ratios of sand Two barrels of sand to each barrel of lime will be sufficient to complete 
to barrels of 2 a = - . 
Aime: a rod or perch of brick-work, and will cost, including carriage, on 

the average......+-++-s+0s eivirielerele sie Snoget nae nmendsecnsosds el ey 
Packeves A bricklayer’s or mason’s time in performing a rod or perch of brick- 
anes fe work, reckoning, on the average, foundations, basements, parlour- 

floors, with one and two pair floors, gables, scaffolding, &c. &c...... 2 0 
Tabourets Labourer’s time in making the mortar, and in attending the bricklayer 
casas ~ with the same, including also the labour of serving the bricks .....++ 1 
&e. Brofitis coisas Fa veiieivie ik 


Price of bricks In the preceding calculations, the bricks are presumed to be 30s. per thou- 
in ireland, sa . . . 
Land-carriage, 82nd, which includes the average costs of freightage and land-carriage, and it 
freightage, &c. must be likewise recollected that the price, per rod or perch, has been ascer- 


tained, with reference to all the openings being deducted. 


sd. 
Perches of | The value of a perch of stone walling, in the Northern and Southern 


Seeks provinces, in building a common fence wall, is......+++6 29.9 
Dry walls Do, down aidry, Wallisies eds (riswieelsieseletelsteinieisc/ow 
Brick-work. Do, of a rod or perch of brick-work, both sides worked fair. 


+18 0 


te in The subsequent are the average Prices of Bricks, Lime, and Sand, 


in Dustin, together with the average Prices of Bricklayers’ Works 
and Masonry. 


£08 dd. 

Bricks. Red stocks, at per 1000....... Sibjelpoie Selsincieliice vere dels OS 
Grey stocks, do......cseeseee- BOS crits Biafslvers wets at One 0 
Marlistocke;:de,:. «sizssieat oes e sai weleiecis sco ssenumices fe a th 

' Place or common do., do. - elsisielsiv'e wleieeslsisuionitiaiessineese as 2 L6u O 

Lime. Lime, at per hogshead, containing two bags .-+.+...... cig Ah tha) 
MRoghey GO cates te oteocistessteciaterslanists aia.essieacloeerieicisiaaasie ein Ome Lie A 

Sand. The best fresh-water sand, per double-horse cart load..../....6.. 0 4 10% 
Do. do. single-horse cart load....0+.200.seeeeees osee 0 8 6 
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Calculation of the Value of a Rod or Perch of Brick-Work, reckoning 
the Common Place-Bricks at 36s. per Thousand, including Land- 


Carriage, in Dustin. 


& dd. 
Two hundred and forty bricks and carriage...-..+ aie ekelsiedsiwsiesialy eis D810) 
Two hogsheads of lime and carriage .. 2 8 
Sand, half a load... fee 
Bricklayer’s time... 2 2 
Labourer’s time .«.++... ae 
Profit. ihe 
DST 
Extra facings, with red stock-bricks to fronts, the solid of the walls being 
first measured as common work, the prime cost of the red stocks 
being 31. 8s. 3d.* per thousand, and openings deducted as per foot 
superficial s+ eeeseereseeeeeeeeeeeees foterdicclonialersiels tasers eee OLE, 
Extra facings with grey stock bricks, do. do., the prime cost of the bricks 
being 2/. 10s. per thousand, at per foot superficial 0 4 
Brick on edge-paving, with grey stocks, in mortar, at per yard ... 4 4 
Do. flat brick paving, do....-.++eeeeseseeeeeeeee $ 0 
Brick on edge-paving, with place-bricks, in mortar 3 0 
Flat brick paving in do. ..------- i aNereletaa ioe atsiaAa 2 3 
Garret sash-frames, bedded and pointed, each... aes: 
Two-pair ditto, each... ~2.0 
One-pair ditto, each.. 2 6 
Kitchen ditto, each....-+..+--.+ NO, 


Nine-inch, fourteen-inch, and all manner of circular, elliptical, or cambered 
arches, over small or large openings, are charged at per foot super- 
ficial, which, when executed with red-rubbed bricks, at £3. 8s. 3d. 
per thousand, is worth, per foot super......scescoscecerescsecece Lb 

Do. with grey stocks or marls, when they are at 22. 10s. per thousand.. 0 

Do. with common place-bricks, when they are at £1. 16s. per thousand 0 

Bird’s mouth, square, squirt, cant, and splayed jambs, to quoins, &c.... 0 

The setting of grates, building of wine-bins, &c. are valued in proportion 
to the workmen’s time, and the worth of the materfals consumed. 

Tanks and Cess-pools are measured and valued in proportion to the prime 
cost of the bricks and extra labour. 


Bricks. 
Lime. 
Sand. 
Time. 


Superior fa- 
cings to walls 
in Dublin, 


Grey stocks. 


Paving on 
edge. 

Flat edge. 
Paving in edge 
with place. 
Do. flat. 


Sash-frames. 
Two-pair. 
One- pair, 
Basement. 


Circular, ellip- 
tical, and cam- 
bered arches, 
ke, 


Arches. 
Place-bricks. 


Quoins, &o, 


Wells, Tanks, 
and Cesspools, 


The value of 9-inch, 12-inch, 14-inch, and 18-inch drains are valued at per Valueofdraing 


foot running measure, and the correct worth of them is ascertained by calcu- 
lating the number of bricks in each foot, which, together with the value of the 
labour and mortar, including the fair profits thereon, are certified by valuators 
to be the correct worth of drains, the intrinsic value of which vary according to 


the prime cost of bricks, lime, and sand. 


* It must be observed, that £1.2s.9d. is equal to one guinea Irish; and, consequently, 


£3. 8¢.3d. is equal to three guineas of our late currency. 


in Dublin. 
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3. d. 
Routing and Cleaning and pointing brick fronts, including the expenses of scaffolding, 
: Se are charged at per foot superficial. ......c.seeeesceeecseeerecenees 0 8 
Common Jade 
brick-work, Do. to common place-brick fronts.....0+++eeseeeseerececcreseserees O 9 
Common The value of common stone walls, in foundations, &c., in the capital before 
IEA AU mentioned, are worth from 10s. to 11s. 12s. and 15s., per perch, ac- 
cording to the situations or distances from the quarries. 
Chimney pots. Chimney-pots are charged, according to their sizes, from 3s. each up to 7s. 
CusToMs IN DIFFERENT PARTS or Great-Brirarn. 
General ob- In order that the present work may prove generally useful, we shall subjoin 
peyenues °" the customs of several other parts of the United Kingdom ;. and before we con- 
clude, think it but candid to state that, in many parts of Great Britain, the customs 
of measuring and valuing artificers works are not less absurd than many of those 
adverted to in Ireland. 
Brick-work In most of the Englisli counties distant from the metropolis, brick walls are 
cede by measured by the superficial yard, containing 9 feet, the thickness of the work 
England. being reduced to a standard of 1 brick, 14 brick, or 2 bricks, the prices for 
which are regulated at per yard, according to their respective thicknesses. 
Provincial In the north of England, brick walls are measured by the yard, and valued 


eer in according to the thickness of the work; the builders having a local standard 
tbe, thickness of 18 inches, by which they are governed, and a rod or scale of: 
‘reference, comprising 49 superficial square yards, which is also adopted by the 
masons; but neither the standard thickness or provincial rod is abided by on 
sie aeitee all occasions: openings of every description are included in the admeasurements 
“for workmanship, but not for the latter, including the materials. In valuing 
chimney-breasts, they measure the horizontal girths from wall to wall, and to 
these lengths they add the number of widths or divisions between the several 
flues, estimating each at three inches for the entire breadths ; the before-men- 
tioned widths being collected, the altitude of the stories are ascertained, which 
latter dimensions being multiplied by the former, the superficial contents are 

obtained, and the thicknesses averaged at nine inches. 
Chinsney- In estimating chimmey-shafts the girths are taken all round, to which dimen 
shafts. sions the number of widths are added, as before; and if it happens that there 
should not be more than one row of flues, they are estimated as nine-inch walls. 


* Customs of _ In Liverpool, the brick-work is measured by the superficial yard ; and the same 
Liverpool and 


Wales, practice prevails, generally speaking, throughout that part of the kingdom. In 
North and South Wales, and in some of the western counties, the customs are 
$. Wales. somewhat different ; in South Wales the standard perch is 18 feet cube for brick 


as well as stone-work; the value of which varies in different counties, in propor- 

tions to the facilities of obtaining bricks, stone, and lime. The following are the 

average prices of labour and of building materials in the counties of Pembroke 
* and Caermarthen, in South-Wales. 
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Crown Memel timber, from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. per foot cube. ele on 
Oak do., string measure, 4s. per foot cube. piel ey 
Stone delivered on the spot, 3s, per ton. 

One ton and a half is equal to one perch. 

120 gallons of lime delivered is worth 6s. 

Bricks, delivered, are 29s. per thousand. 

Masons’ wages, per week, from 18s. to 21s. Wages of arti- 
Carpenters’, Plasterers’, and Bricklayers’, the same. peers 
Painters’, do. 21s. to 24s. 

Tron, per ton, £12. and 1s. carting. 

Aberthaw lime-stone delivered, 4s. 3d. per ton. 

Coals per ton, for burning, are 6s. 


Bricklayers’ Customs in Scotland, 


In that part of Great Britain, called Scotland, the brick-work of outside walls Scotland: 
ig measured and valued by the rood of 36 superficial square feet; and this Walls, &e. 
eustom is general, if not universal; the standard thickness for brick-walls being 
1} brick, or 14 inches, thick. Walls of minor thicknesses are measured and 
valued by the superficial yard, and the prices are regulated in proportion to the 
thicknesses ; and chimney-stalks, as they are called in that part of the kingdom, 
are estimated by their girths, the horizontal dimensions being taken all round 
for the lengths, and the altitudes with half. the thickness for the heights, which 
are valued when reduced, as 1 brick-walls, 

In appreciating the value of the breasts of chimnies, they measure the width Chimney- 
of the fronts, and one of their returns for the lengths, and for the heights, as far een ts 
as the works are executed with the same materials, being also of the same thick- 
nesses, which are ascertained by measuring the projections before the faces of 
the main walls. The apertures for doors and windows are included in the Doors and 
admeasurements, which are customs similar to those practised in the northern “i™1¥*- 
and southern counties of Ireland, upon the improprieties of which we have taken 
thé liberty of animadverting, under impressions that where such absurd customs 
are continued, the correct principles of estimating the value of builders’ works 
cannot be conscientiously performed. 


Observations on Bricklayers’ Works in the Cities of London and 
Westminster, §e. 


Master-Bricklayers in the metropolis, as well as in most places, are in general Observations 
men of intelligence ; and their business consists chiefly in building brick walls, of ai a a 
various denominations, to private dwellings and public buildings, &c. They are its vicinity. 
also employed in tiling the roofs of buildings, and in paving, with bricks or tiles 
made for the purpose; and some of the jobbing-masters also undertake to perform 
common plasterers’ works ; but the most eminent bricklayers confine themselves 
entirely to their own trade, nor will they interfere with any other. But brick- 
layers in the country are identified not only as bricklayers but as masons, and 
sometimes as plasterers and slaters. 


oO 
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Bricklayers’ Bricklayers’ materials consist of bricks, tiles, mortar, laths, nails, and tile-pins, 
neers &c., with which they are supplied while engaged at their different works by 
Building act. labourers, some of whom are employed in making the mortar. 
Ratesof build- By the Building Act of the 14th of Geo, III., sect. 88, every Master-builder 
ae reese in London and the Parishes within the Bills of Mortality, prior to the commence- 
veyors, ment of any building within the first and seventh rates, must give twenty-four 
peas oe hours’ notice of his intention to the district-surveyor, specifying the sort 
Stof buildings about to be erected or altered ; and it generally falls to the lot of 
the bricklayer to give the notice required, unless an architect or surveyor is 
employed to superintend the execution of the proposed works. 
Local act. It is a local act of parliament, and contains restrictions, or regulations, 
eoudon, wes affecting buildings of every description, within the cities of London and 
Southwark. | Westminster, the weekly bills of mortality, the parishes of St. Mary-la- 
bonne, Paddington, St. Pancras, and St. Luke’s, Chelsea; and, for the infor- 
mation of those who may have frequent occasion to consult the act, a copious 
abstract is attached to this work, as part of an appendix. 
Foundations. | The proceedings first to be taken in bricklaying are to dig the trenches for 
Examine) the foundations ; which being accomplished, the ground should be examined. to 
how tote and ascertain if it is sound below the surfaces intended for the foundations, which 
vanes *m- should be done with iron crow-bars or rammers; and, if the ground should appear 
to shake, it should then be tried with well-sinker’s tools, in order to determine 
whether the shakes are local or general. If the soil, should: prove generally 
firm, the looser parts, if not very deep, should be dug up until solid strata, 
Piers, as de- of earth or stone can be arrived at, upon which piers should be built, as herein- 
ay after described; but, if the ground should not be very loose, it may then be 
Ramming made perfectly secure by, ramming down large stones, closely packed together, 
SoneLeee °8 and grouted in cement or strong mortar, of breadths at the bottoms propor- 
Post-office. tioned to the intended. insisting weights: this Mr. Smirke, the architect, has 
recently adopted at the New Post-office, in London: but, if the ground should 
prove’ to.be insecure, in all such cases it should be first piled, and: then planked,* 
to ensure the safety. of the intended superstructure; or, if courses of strong 
Yorkshire landings are laid all round the foundations, they will answer the same 
Brickfootings. purpose, and, at the same time, supersede the necessity of brick-footings, which, 
in many instances, are unnecessary, where the walls are of sufficient thickness, 
Where neces- and the ground upon which the foundations are built, is secure ; but, as regards 


sary, stone : indi A ices 
caer footings, where they are indispensable, the last mentioned practice is now becom- 


ferable. ing very general, and, in structures of considerable magnitude, strong Yorkshire 
NOS ATT landings are introduced, at least four or five inches thick, and suitably wide. 
Rising and Tn building upon inclined planes, or rising ground, as the ground rises, the 
slopin, : Le. : A : 

e ae foundations should rise in proportion thereto, in successions of level steps, ac- 


* The system of piling was adopted at the New Custom-house, in London, built but afew 
years since; and although it has failed, we have been informed that blame, to the extent 
reported, ought not to be attached to the architect or the builder, as we understand the 
principle of piling was recommended by a late highly-respected and most eminent engineer. 


We lament the failure, and sincerely regret that the foundation of such a magnificent strue- - 
. ture should have given way, 
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cording to the general lines of the ground, which will ensure secure berths for Stepping-in 
the foundations, and prevent the possibility of their sliding, which they are apt mice ray 
to do, if very great care is not taken, and especially in wet seasons, where the 
moisture in the foundations will cause the inclined parts to descend, to the Moisture in 
extreme danger of fracturing the walls, and thereby destroying or very much Sa aa, 
injuring the superstructure. 
Where it happens that the ground proves loose, to a considerable depth, in Loose ground. 
those places where it is intended to introduce windows, doors, and other aper- 
tures, while the sides, on which the piers must stand, are firm, it is an excellent 
practice to introduce inverted arches under such intended apertures. Siena 
Speculative opinions have been given upon the subject of inverted arches, as Opinions on 
not being requisite under any circumstances, but where the depths of the walls the subject. 
below the apertures will admit of it, the reasons for introducing them cannot be 
resisted ; inasmuch as the small bases of the piers will more readily penetrate 
the ground than continued bases ; and, as the piers may be allowed to descend to Piers to de- 
certain degrees, so long as they can be kept from spreading, they will carry the s¢end- 
arches with them, compressing the ground, and forcing the re-action against the Reaction of 
sides of the inverted arches, which, if properly jointed, so far from yielding arches, 
cannot fail, with the abutting piers, to operate as solid bodies. Now, if the operate as so- 
expedient of inverted arches be not adopted, the intermediate low pieces of lid bodies. 
walling under the apertures, not having sufficient vertical dimensions, will fre- 
quently give way by the resistances of the ground upon their bases, and not 
only fracture the brick-work below the apertures, but likewise the window-sills ; 
and from hence it is deemed requisite that the arches should be turned with the Arches turned 


greatest exactness, and that parabolic curves should be introduced as being withexactness. 


the: most effectual in the re-action of the ground, their forms being adapted to 

the laws of uniform pressure. The beds of the piers should be as regular as Beds of piers. 
possible, that is, of equal depths ; for, although the bottoms of the trenches may 

prove to be firm, yet if they should happen to be different in depths, they will Different 
sink in proportions thereto, according to the degrees of softness in the éarth; ers of 
and under these circumstances the piers, on the softest ground, will sink more ground. 

than those on the hardest, and thereby occasion vertical fractures in the upper 

parts of edifices to which such described foundations refer. 

But, if it should happen that the solid parts of the earth in the trenches will Solids in earth, 
be under the intended apertures and the softer parts of the earth, where the aeeeaies 
piers are intended to be built, the reverse of the above practice should be tice. 
resorted to ; that is, by building piers on the firm parts of the ground in the 
trenches, and to suspend parabolic arches between them in the transverse posi- Parabolic 
tions to those previously described : in the performances of which the greatest ches. 
care and attention should be paid to the insisting piers; that is, by previously Insisting piers. 
ascertaining whether they will cover the arches or not; for, if the middle of the 
piers should rest over the middle of the summits of the arches; the narrower Summits of 
the piers are, the greater should be the curvatures of the arches at their apex, **h¢s- 
or points, where the parabolic arches come in contact with the superstructure. Arches in con- 
But, where suspended arches are introduced, it must be understood that the eo aaa 
intrados ought to be clear, that the arches may have their full effect; and it is Sate 
also necessary to remark, that the earth on which the piers are intended to be « 
erected should be of equal firmness, to prevent the possibility of partial or un- 

02 
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& 
Partial settle- equal settlements, which are more likely to be productive of serious injury, than 
meer where the ground, from being uniformly soft, yields equally to the pressure of 


the superstructure. Now, where it is requisite to introduce stones in the manner 
Stones as be- before described, to assist in rendering the foundations secure, the stones 
ee should be previously hammered or broken to pieces, in the manner adopted in 
Mac-Adainizing the public roads, in order that, when compressed together, and 
Grouting in grouted in cement or mortar, they may form entire masses or substances of 
orca of Stone, which cannot be separated by any superponderant matter; and, in ordi- 
stones. nary cases, the lower beds of stones should project about one faot on each side 
of the intended walls; upon which a series of courses should be laid so as to 
Upper beds of bring the upper beds of the stones upon equal levels with those of the trenches, 
pedro gradually diminishing with the alternate layers of stones until they are level 
Bottom ef with the bottom of the general intended foundations, and upon which should 
Fork ueange be laid and bedded, in good mortar, strong Yorkshire stone landings of large 
dimensions, in order that, where the foundations are doubtful, every possibility 
; of danger may be entirely removed before a single brick or stone is laid. 
To estimate In estimating admeasurements to ascertain the correct value of brick-work, the 
Tan oe subsequent memoranda respecting weight, number} and measure, of materials, 
sures. it is presumed, will be found generally useful. We shall, therefore, commence 
our undertaking by preparing the mind to take a view of the materials before 
they are converted; as also of the given quantities which will be requisite to 
perform given ratios, allowing liberally for waste. 


poeta of A superficial foot of reduced brick-work will require 17 bricks. 
A superficial foot of marle-facing will require 8 bricks. 
Gaugedarches A superficial foot of gauged arches will require 10 bricks. 
Squares. 100 superficial feet is equal to one square of tiling. 
tinge plain One square of plain tiling will require 800, at a 6-inch gatige. 
Ditto 700, at a 7-inch gauge. 
Ditto 600, at a 8-inch gauge. 


Seal obser- Oxsunve.— The distances between the laths will entirely depend upon the pitches 
vatio re : : 5 
Tiling oF of the roofs, and nil, in degrees, require, according to circumstances, 6-inch, 7-in 


Kirbed roofs. and 8-in. gauges. or example, kirb-roofs will require gauges of 74-in. or 8-in. 


in the kirbed parts; and in the upper parts, 6-in., 64-in., or 7-in., the distances 
being less as the angles of elevations are less. 
janes of A square of plain tiling will, on most occasions, require a bundle of laths; but 
this will entirely depend on the pitch of the roof. 
Lime, Two bushels of lime and one of sand are also deemed requisite for a square of 
tiling, with a peck of tile-pins. 
Retailing of The laths for tiling are retailed by lath-renders, at per bundle, and comprise 
Hath. those of 3, 4, and 5 feet lengths. 
3 Feet laths. The 3-feet laths are 8 score to the hundred, or 160 laths. 
4 Feet do, The:4-feet laths are 6 score to the hundred, or 120 laths. 
5 Feet do. The 5-feet laths are 5 score to the hundred, and equal in length to 500 feet run- 
ning measure. 
Four-penny The nails used in lathing are those which are denominated four-penny. 
ma: The latter are purchased by the long hundred of 120, and retailed at the short 
hundred, equal to ten times ten. 
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The rates of prices for nails are regulated by their names: for example, four- 
penny nails are charged at four-pence; and in like manner for the residue, 
known by the pence they are charged at. 


The quantity of nails required to a bundle of 5-feet laths will be about 500. Quantities 
Ditto to a bundle of 6-feet laths 600. lenin 


No. 82 paving-bricks laid flat are required to pave one yard, the bricks being Paving bricks. 
9 inches long by 44 inches wide. ‘ 

No. 82 paving bricks, laid on edge, are required to pave one yard, bricks 9 inches 
by 1} inch. 

No. 66 common stock-bricks, laid on edge, are required to pave one yard, bricks Stocks, &e. 
82 inches by 23 inches. 

No. 36 common stock-bricks laid flat are required to pave one yard, bricks 
82 inches by 4} inches. 

Dutch paving-bricks, or clinkers, are 6 inches long, 3 inches wide, and 14 
inch thick, and weigh, each, on the average 14 pound. 

Stock-bricks are 83 inches long, 44 inches wide, and 2} inches thick, and, on the 
average, they weigh 5 pounds, Avoirdupois. 

306 cubic feet are estimated to be equal to one rod of reduced brick-work, which Rod of brick- 
is produced by multiplying 272 by 1 ft. 14 in., the presumed length of one Broek 
brick and the corresponding half of another, which is the standard for rods of 
brick-work in the Cities of London and Westminster, and parts adjacent ; but 
this measure must not be considered universal, or as applying generally to the 
United Kingdom. And 4,500 bricks are considered sufficient to execute a 
rod, allowing for waste; and, to reduce the cubic feet of brick-work to the 
standard thickness, multiply by 8 and divide by 9, and that product divided 
by 272, will produce the number of rods reduced to 13-inch brick, of the 
London standard measure. 

A superficial square of pan-tiling will require 180 tiles, laid to a 10-inch gauge. Pan-tiling. 

The square will also require a bundle of laths, which consists of 12 laths, 10 feet Pan-tile lathe. 
long, 12 inch wide, and 1 ineh thick. 

Plain tile laths are about 12 inch wide and 1 inch thick. Plain laths. 

Pan-tiles are 134 inches long, 93 inches wide, and half an inch thick. Pan-tiles. 

The weight of a pan-tile is about 5 pounds. 

Plain tiles are 104 inches long, 6} inches wide, and nearly three-quarters of an Plain tiles. 
inch thick. Their weight is nearly half the weight of pantiles, viz., 23 pounds, 


or thereabout. 
The exact weight, per square, of plain tiling may be ascertained by weighing Weight, per 


several intended to be used; and where it is apprehended that the walls may °4"°"* 
not be suitably strong to carry plain tiling, the weight of the tiles should 
always be ascertained, in order that the roofs may be framed accordingly. 
The weights of tiles differ according to the manner in which they are made, 
as well as from the temperature or quality of the clay. 

No. 15 ten-inch tiles will pave a yard, each tile being 93 inches square, 1 inch 10-inch tiles. 
thick, and weighing 9 pounds, or thereabout. 

No. 10 twelve-inch tiles are required to pave a yard, each tile measuring only 12-inch tiles. 
114 inches square and 1} inch thick ; weight about 123 pounds. 

Common paving bricks are 9 inches long, 43 inches wide, and 13 inch thick, Common pav- 
each brick weighing 4 pouiids, or thereabout. pie) beickss 
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Rods of brick- The standard measure for brick-work in London is derived from the English 
meals teas perch or rod, identified as equal to 16 feet and one half of a foot, which, being 
multiplied by the same numbers, produces 272 feet and three inches, which 
are equal to one superficial square rod, as per example. 
ft. in, 
16 6 
16 6 
96 0 
Example. 16 #0 
8 3 
8 0 
272 8 


On the method The odd three inches are never taken into account, as in general calculations 
a See they would create trouble, without producing’ any satisfaction. And as the frac- 
tional parts are only three-twelfths of a foot, they are not worth taking any 
notice of ; 272 feet are, therefore, recognized as the standard number of super- 
m ficial feet for a rod of brick-work, reduced to the presumed thickness of a brick 
and a half, which should be equal to 133 inches; but as the bricks made in the 
Average size vicinity of London, when burned, selaith average more than 82 inches, a brick 
of bricks made . * 2 * Bi 
in London, 2nd a half is equal to only thirteen inches and one-eighth part of an inch, 
wanting three-eighths of the required thickness; consequently, our principle of 
measuring brick-work is Nor srricriy correct. Brick-walls should, and ought 
to be, measured by their actual thicknesses, in cubic feet and inches, and 
subsequently reduced to rods, by which mean they would be accurately mea- 
sured and fairly appreciated. Walls are frequently thicker than what they are 
represented to be, by the number of bricks and half-bricks stated to be in 
Masters fre- the thicknesses. Of course, Master-Bricklayers are not always justly paid 
ae ae for the solid contents of the walls which are built by their workmen, includ- 
solid contents ing the mortar, and which, in point of fact, as regards the equity of admeasure- 
of walls, J 2 : . 
ments, and the honest claims of Bricklayers, is one of those customs which 
require fair and unprejudiced investigation: at any rate, the practice of regulat- 
ing, or of finally settling, the thicknesses of walls, by the exact sizes of the 
bricks described, must be erroneous, as the bricks when burned seldom or ever 
correspond with the sizes adverted to, of 9 inches long, 44 inches wide, and 
Cubical feet 22 inches thick. Presuming, however, that the standard thickness of brick-work 


cis is correct, at 13} inches, if 272 feet are multiplied by the former, they will 
produce 306 cubic feet, which are equal to the arithmetical numbers contained 
in a rod of reduced brick-work, as per example. 
fe tm 
272 0 
ge 
Example, 272 0 
22 8 0 
Ts cp Oa. 
806 0 0 0 
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The calculations ef scientific practical men are, that 4500 bricks are consumed On the ave- 
on the average in building a rod of brick-work, the cubical content of which is eee 
$06 feet. The number of bricks mentioned may serve as general guides to rod. 
estimators; but the actual quantities of bricks consumed in rods of brick-work 
will entirely depend upon the manner in which the works are executed, that is, 
upon the closeness of the joints and the sizes of the bricks; 4300 in various 
sorts of walls are sufficient, whereas 4600 in many instances are insufficient. 

Upon mature reflection, therefore, it will be presently seen that the nett value Nett value of 
of brick-work will depend upon contingencies, arising out of different causes ; Prik-work- 
with which valuators should be informed previous to their prices being finally 
adjusted. If walls are exeeuted entirely with place-bricks, the prices should be Place, grey- 
proportioned to the value of the materials; and, in like manner, if with grey- aaa aad 
stocks, or with component parts of the former, then according to their respective 
ratios of materials; and if faced with the best or second marls. The quantities 
of works should be all first measured, as of one denomination, and subsequent 
prices allowed per foot superficial for extra facings, or else the quantities of 
superior walling should be deducted from the former, and the same quantities 
added, as works consisting of more valuable materials, including superior work- 
manship. And, in taking into consideration the value of brick-work in the Difference in 
metropolis, care should be taken to settle the prices upon such equitable prin- yelue anteae 
ciples, as to. embrace the extra cartage on bricks, including turnpikes, and all the metro- 
manner of unavoidable expenses, allowing at the same time 20 per cent. upon polis. 
the average of the prime cost, for profit. 

In Lime Measure, 100 pecks are estimated as equal to what is called a Hundred Lime, sand, 
of Lime; the former and latter of which are equal to 25 striked bushels, and Niners 
2150% cubic inches are equal to eight gallons, the latter of which is equal to a 
bushel, Dry Measure; and 2624 cubic inches are equal to a gallon. 

In reference to mortar, 27 cubic feet are considered equal to a load, in which Cubic feet in 
should be incorporated a half hundred of’ lime, with proportionate quantities of a lad f 
sand, the ratios of which should Le regulated by the richness of the lime. 1134 
cubic inches: are equal to.a hod:of mortar, 14inches long, 9 inches broad, and 
9 inches deep ;. and 2 hodsiof mortar are nearly equal toa bushel. 

A ton weight of common sand is equal to 284 cubic feet; a ton of clay to Weight of 
173 cubic feet; and:a ton of common earth to 18° cubic feet. Bee, and 
A. ton weight is equal in weight’ to 454 stock bricks; and 2 tons 4 cwt. 0 qrs. Of bricks. 
and 2 Ibs. are equal in weight: to: 1000 bricks: The subsequent calculation 

shews the weight of a rod: of: brick-work. 
tons. ewt. qrs, Tbs. 


9 18 O 9 Ofa rodof 
aieras: 3) 20 brick-work. 


Weight of 4500 bricks .. 
Do. of 81 cubic feet of sand 
Do. of 40 feet 6 inches do.,of chalk-lime.....eceeceseee 2 0 2 0 


Weight of a rod of brick-work 15 7 2 1 


1000 Plain tiles, weigh)..+c0..... I O 2 16 Oftiles. 
Do. pan-tiles..++s0+ UN ar ae: 
100 12-inch paving do. 0 10 8 21 
100 10-inch do. . ses [ede fda: Sit 
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Mestre of One cubic yard is equal to 18 heaped bushels of sand; or, with 22 striked 
pond ee bushels, are estimated as single loads, 
Two cubic yards are equal to 36 heaped bushels of sand; or, with 44 striked 
bushels, are estimated as double loads. 


54 Heaped bushels of sand, or 3 single loads, are required for a rod of brick- 
work, mixed with chalk-lime. 


63 Heaped bushels of sand, or 3} single loads, are required to a rod of brick- 
work, if executed with stone-lime. 
A bushel is nearly equal to 1 foot 3 inches cubic, or with 2150% cubical inches. 


Quantities of To execute a rod of brick-work, containing 306 cubie feet, built in the ordinary 
mortar inarod. E foes H a 
manner, it will require 184 hods of mortar. 


eeQateds in To execute a rod of brick-work with Roman cement, it will require from 65 to 
oman ce- 


ment, 70 bushels, mixed with equal portions of sand; and proportionately, per cubie 
incubic yards. yards or per cubic feet. For example, If it be required to ascertain how many 


Bushels of bushels will execute a cubic yard, then say, if 306 cubic feet requires 70 
oe bushels, how many will 27 cubic feet require ? 
cubie feet. bushels. cubic feet. 
BEES 306 : 70 :: 27 
70 


306) 1890 (64th bushels. 
1836 


-.54= to 3th or thereabout. 


Quantities of One bushel of Roman cement, used with judgment, upon walls suitably prepared 

oon for stucco, will be sufficient to cover from three to four yards ; thatis, if mixed 
or equalized with quantities of clean, sharp, quick, river, drift, or sea, sand. 

Mortar ina 150 Pecks, or one hundred and a half, of common chalk-lime is requisite to 

aod) feand to execute a rod of common brick-work, which will require to be incorporated 

Bs of fine, of with double the quantity of sand, making altogether 44 hundred, the cubical 
contents of which will be equal to 44 times 27 cubic feet, or 4% loads of 

Solid contents _ mortar ; the solid contents of the mortar will therefore be 121 fect 6 inches, and 

etme Ee the solid contents of the bricks 184 feet 6 inches, making altogether 306 cubic 
feet; and from hence it appears that, in brick-walls, one-third is very nearly 
mortar, and the remaining two-thirds bricks. 

Stone,lime,&e- 100 Pecks, or one hundred of the best stone-lime, will be sufficient to execute a 
rod of brick-work, with proportionate quantities of good, sharp, quick, 
lively sand; and two bushels of lime, incorporated with proportionate quan- 

Mortar to 100 tities of sand, will make mortar sufficient for 100 feet of plain tiling; and 

bricks. four hods of mortar, or thereabout, are required to lay 100 bricks. 

Square boxes, The measures for ascertaining the ratios of lime are square boxes, 3 feet wide, 

pee ate 3 feet deep, and 3 feet long, which, filled with lime, strike-measure, will con- 

Cubic inches tain one cubic yard, 27 cubic feet, or 46,656 cubic inches; the contents of 

HODES which are respectively equal to 213th bushels, dry-measure. 
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Cut. qrs. ibs. 
1 Square of plain tiling will weigh, that is reckoning 800 to the sq. 16 2) 2 


1 Do. of do. reckoning 700 tothe square ...... vase 14 1 22 
1 Do. of do. reckoning 600 to the square.. yee secee 12 P15 
1 Do. of pantiling, reckoning 180 to the SYUATEN ci deceiunes ot) CONS 


Bricks, for the general purposes of constructing walls, claim a decided Supe- Bricks supe- 
riority over stone, or any other material used for walling, not only as being Er een 
lighter, and more easily handled, but likewise on account of their porosity, purposes. 
which facilitates their union with mortar, and which renders them less liable to 
retain or attract moisture. 

In most parts of England where bricks are made, the sizes of the moulds are Sizes of bricke 
92 inches in length, 5 inches in breadth, and 23 inches in depth, and they are in anes 
generally made of the above dimensions, in expectation that the bricks, when ae ike a 
burned, will be 9 inches long, 44 inches broad, and 24 inches thick; but, when 
burned, they seldom prove to be more than 83 inches long, 43 inches wide, Bricks in Lon- 
and 2} inches thick, or less. Their degrees of shrinking are various, which don are not 

9 2 ‘ S 2 full size ; 
arises chiefly from the purity or quality of the different sorts of clay, as well shrink inburn- 
as the intensity of the various degrees of heat to which they are exposed, ing- 
by being burned in clamps; and, from these reasons, bricks, which have Clamp-bricks. 
been burned in kilns, are more highly appreciated ; inasmuch as the mode Kiln-burned 
of burning them, in the latter way, insures an equalization of heat, not to be 4% 
commanded in burning bricks in open clamps, exposed to all the inclemencies of Burning of 
the weather, which subjects them, during the process of burning, to be injured bricks. 
in various degrees by the changes of the weather, which, more or less, pro- 
motes successive inequalities of heat in the operation of burning, especially in 
windy weather; hence it is that the bricks burned in clamps are of various Various sorts 
sorts: those which are the least burned are called common place-bricks ; those ae Bein in 
which are well burned, the best Grey Stocks; and the next in gradation, the ficiedeerin 
Second Grey Stocks, and with these bricks the major part of the houses and tion. 
public edifices, in London, are built. 

To the above-mentioned bricks may be added those which are called Marls ; Maris, fine 
these are prepared and tempered with great care, but the clamps in which per ree 
they are burned are similar to those for common bricks, though greater cau- in making, 
tion is used in burning them. ‘The clearest and best coloured Marls, which are 
of a pure yellow hue, are called Firsts, and are selected as cutting-bricks, for Mari facings 
arches, door-ways, windows, and quoins, for which purposes they are rubbed and gauged 
and reduced to their proper forms and dimensions. The next, in degree of 
quality, are called Seconds, and are used chiefly in facing the principal fronts of Second marls, 
buildings ; their colous, also, ‘is yellow, which, added to their pleasing appear- soley fine 
ance and superior durability, have caused them to be classed as the first-rate seat te fronts. 
sort of bricks, for facing the fronts of public and private edifices. The best 
Grey Stocks are something like the second Marls, but inferior in quality, they Grey stock 
are nevertheless highly appreciated ; and, in facings for the fronts of buildings, pana 
if they are selected with care, and uniformly built ina masterly style, they pro- 
duce the most agreeable effect ; nor are the seconds less applicable to flank and Flanks and 
rere walls, executed in like manner, each of which, in proportion to the respec- "¢Fs- 
tive value of the materials, should be estimated accordingly. 

10 
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Bond, in brick-work or masonry, implies the disposition of bricks or stones 
built in walls, upon such principles as to prevent the vertical joints coming in 
contact. English and Flemish Bond, in brick-work, if properly executed, may 
be known by the manner in which the bricks are laid: when they are laid lon- 
gitudinally, they are called stretchers; and, when laid transversely, they are 
called headers. When disposed so that every alternate course consists of headers 
only, and stretchers only, it is Z nglish Bond ; and one header between every two 
stretchers, and one stretcher between every two headers, is Flemish Bond. 

* Red Stock Bricks are generally made in the country, and are burned in kilns ; 
their colour arises chiefly from the nature of the clay they are formed with, which, 
in general, is pure. ‘The best sort are used as cutting-bricks, and are called 
Red Rubbers. The Grey Stock Bricks, made in the neighbourhood of London, 
harmonize much better with the colour both of stone and paint, and by persons 
of refined judgment are much preferred. At Hedgerly, a village near Wind- 
sor, Red Bricks are made, which are about 17 inch thick, they are of a firm 
texture, and will stand the greatest violence of the fire; they are commonly 
called Windsor, or Fire-bricks, and are used in building ovens, &c. 

Paving Bricks are of the same dimensions as Windsor bricks, which are 
9 inches long, 44 inches broad, and 1} inch thick. 

Paving Tiles are also used, which are made of the purest and strongest clay, 
and are of a red colour; the largest are about 12 inches square, and 13 inch 
thick: the next sizes are what are called 10-inch tiles, but when burned, are 
only about 9 inches square, and 1} inch thick. 

Coping Bricks are also made, and are used for the purposes which the name 
implies. : 

Concave or Hollow Bricks are also made, which are flat on one side, like 
common bricks, and are hollowed on the reverse side, and are used for drains 
and water-courses. 

Dutch or Flemish Bricks are those before mentioned, which are used in paving 
stables, likewise in lining soap-boilers’ cisterns, &c.; their sizes have been 
already described. 

Feather-edged Bricks are also made, which are of the same sizes as the com- 
mon bricks, but are thinner on one side than the other, and they are chiefly 
used for pinning up brick panels in timber buildings. 

Brick-Noggings are thin walls or partitions, constructed with vertical posts, 
framed into top and bottom plates, and the intervals filled in with brick-work, 
either with bricks set on edge, or laid flat and set in mortar ; the value of which 
it is usual to ascertain at per yard. 

The most pleasing cornices may be formed in brick-work by a judicious 
disposition of the bricks, and frequently without cutting them; the expense of 
which should be ascertained by the foot run. 

The proper way of measuring the footings to brick-walls, is to multiply the 
length and the height together, then to multiply the product by the number of 
half-bricks in the averaged thickness, and ultimately divide the product by 3, 
and the quotient will be the answer required, in reduced feet. 

To compute the number of rods contained in pieces of brickswork, the fol- 
jowing rules should be observed, aw in part before explained. 


aol 
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Rule 1.—Provided the walls are at the standard thicknesses, first divide the To compute 
area of the wall by 272, and the quotient, if any, will be the answer in rods, and rode of Wes 
the residue, if any, the number of feet ; but, if the walls are less or more than 1} 
brick in thickness, multiply the area of the wall by the number of half-bricks 
in length, then divide the product by 3, and the wall will be reduced to the 
standard of 14 brick; which, being divided by 272, the quotient will be the 
number of rods required.—See the Example beneath. 

Rule 2.—Find the number of cubic feet contained in the brick-walling, as another me- 
shown in the first example beneath, and divide that number by 306, and the thod. 
quotient, if any, will exhibit the number of rods, and the residue, if any, the 
uumber of cubic feet. 

Rule 3.—First, multiply the number of cubic feet in brick-walling by 8, Another me- 
then divide the product by 9, and the quotient will exhibit the area of the wall ‘80d. 
at the standard thickness; which, being divided by 272, the quotient will pro- 
duce the number of rods and feet, as before explained. 

The explanation of the last Rule cannot be better exemplified than by the Elueidation of 
sre Sees) which is the divisor of a rod, without refer- Be reals 
9x272 9x34 306 
ence to the standard. 

Example.—The length of a wall being 85 feet long,’ 17 feet high, and the Examples of 
thickness equal to the length of two ‘pricks and a half, how many rods of brick- eee 
work are contained in the wall? 

Operation by the first method— 

Sfoet. 
ea Example the 


595 
85 


annexed, 


1445 
5 number of half-bricks. 


$) 7225 


272) 2468 (8 rods 282 feet. 
2176 


232 


Operation by the second method— 
Jee ; 3 Example the 
17 


85 


P2 


re 
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(The work continued) 1445 
722 6 
481 8 
60 2 6 
806)2709 4 6 (8 rods 261 feet, 
2448 
261 
oe 


Operation by the third method— 


Example the 
Guaiia BY 
’ Ni 
595 
85 
1445 
LO), Gi 
1445 
722. 6 
481 8 
60° 2.6 
2709 4 6 
8 
9)21675 0° 0 
272) 2408 4 0(8 rods, 282 feet. 
2176 
282 
To measure When chimnies are built in the angles of rooms, to find their contents, mul- 
angle-chim- 


nies $ tiply the superficial areas of the triangles by the altitudes of the walls; and, in n 
taking the di- proceeding to take the dimensions, produce the counterparts of the triangles on 
mensions ; zi e a 4 a 
the floors of the rooms, which may be easily accomplished with the measuring- 
the triangles rods, or by lines chalked on the floors, then will the triangles on the floors be 
on the super : pea : : 
tothe solids. qual to the triangles of the chimnies. To find their contents, multiply the 
~ bases by half the perpendiculars, and the areas of the triangles will be found ; 
Kine vue se- then proceed as first described, and subsequently by the preceding rules, to 
comes ascertain the quantities of rods, &c. 
engleen - It sometimes occurs, that angular chimney-breasts do not intersect the ad- 
jens Pre joining walls, but project from the faces of those adjacent, by returning two 
vertical planes of equal breadths, each at right angles with the adjacent walls, 
how totakethe Now, in these cases, the triangular prisms should be measured as before, but 
dimensions. E, 5 . . . a 
as the interior of such walls is frequently constructed with burrs, inferior sorts 
of bricks, the parts adverted to will then consist of rectangular prisms, and 
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nothing more is requisite than to measure them as such, taking care to deduct 
the vacuities of the fire-places. 

In the preceding instances to the latter, where the planes of the breasts inter- Lineal mea- 
sect the sides of the rooms, lineal allowances, per foot, ought to be made for Heian 
the inside splays ; and, in the cases where the planes of the breasts do not inter- 
sect the adjacent walls, two outside splays and two internal right-angles are Intersections. 
unavoidable, Now, in these, and in similar instances, there ought to be allow- 
ances made for outside splays, as well as internal right angles, per foot run, Outsidesplays, 
each according to the differences in the workmanship. It is not attempted to cea anetes 
be insinuated, that these allowances could be sanctioned while the present system &c. 
of valuing brick-work is in fashion, the prices for which are presumed to in- 
clude delays of every sort, but without any apparent foundation in reason, It Present mode 
would be desirable if the prices, per rod, could be reduced in satisfactory de- Sf maces uring 
grees, that each sort of work might be valued by its common measure, in pro- London unsa- 
portion to the time required to perform given portions. ie 

To compute the value of party, flank, and partition, walls, with flues, &¢, To value" 

In the first place, proceed to find the cubical contents of the interior of the pene ae: 
several parts of the walls in feet, according to the figures into which they may 

be resolved, from which deduct the vacuities, and multiply the residue by 8, Openings,‘&c. 
and divide by 9 as before explained, and the work will be reduced to the 

standard rod. 

In measuring walls containing chimnies, it is not customary to deduct the Flues included 
flues. This practice may have the appearance of being incorrect; but, taking ong 
into consideration the extra labour in forming the flues, and the expenses of par- 
getting, the allowance is quite reasonable. ; 

Tn reference to the lineal measures ef quoins, it is with regret observed, that Further re- 
the practice is not general; and, as far as we know, has only as yet taken place Meksoutinesl 
in outside and inside splays, and in the angles of quoins. We allow that any in- quoins, &c. 
novation, not founded in reason, ought to be rejected; but, convinced of ,the 
justice of the proposed system, we have ventured to introduce the subject, 
under conviction that the principle ought to be adopted and followed in every 
case, whether the quoins are vertical, horizontal, or curved, and that suitable Quoins, yerti- 
prices should be affixed to each description of quoins, whether external or in- cal horizontal, 
ternal, as the trouble in executing external,angles is greater than internal angles, 
greater in oblique than in right angles, greater in curved quoins than in straight 
ones, and far greater in quoins where the angles are perpetually variable than in 
curves where the angles are uniformly the same. 

To value the solid contents of walls in buildings, first reduce all the parts into General prin- 
rectangular prisms, and then find the solid contents of each prism; apertures, one ang, 
therefore, of any consequence, should be deducted from the measures, and allow- with allow- — 
ances made, in lineal feet, upon all the angles, as described, for the trouble of acorn neal 
plumbing, levelling, and straightening: it is true, that great lengths of walling 
require numerous intermediate plumbings; but then, as they are regulated upon 
the faces, the trouble is small in comparison to what is required in vertical ter- 
minations; and, as the plumbings referred to are made at regular distances, 
the parts of the wall may be said to be uniformly built; and the same in all. 
equal lengths of wall, and the time proportioned to the quantities under the same 
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circumstances of height and thickness ; and therefore the areas, or solid contents, 
may be presumed as fair ratios for the prices. And, moreover, it is manifest, 
that the greater the number of openings, in the same lengths of walls, the more 
trouble they will occasion to the workmen, the differences in time being required 
to form the sides of the apertures. In these cases, therefore, the time computed 
for the completion of walls of given dimensions, and of the same quantities of 
work, must depend upon the number of quoins that are to be built; and, conse= 
quently, cannot be determined by the solid contents of the walls: but jointly 
they may be ascertained, that is, by making equitable allowances for’ the 
lineal quantities of angles; for the solid contents are not as to the time, when 
the number of quoins are increased, and, consequently, the prices cannot be as 
to the time; but the prices may be made equivalent by fair allowances for the 
increased number of angles. 

It is also manifest, that, in the construction of quoins, as long as the brick- 
layers continue at the same rate of work, the lineal quantities are in the same 
ratio as to the time; and hence it is that the lineal measures ought to be taken 
as fair representations of the value of the quoins. 

In carrying up walls of the same horizontal lengths, without any openings, the 
quantities of work performed by the same number of bricklayers are equal in 
equal times ; but, as the work proceeds, additional labourers are requisite, as the 
height increases, to supply the bricks and mortar. In these instances, also, the 
quantities of surface are fair representations as regards the bricklayers; but the 
prices for the work ought to encrease as the work proceeds, and the encrease 
should be in terms ef arithmetical progression ; for, suppose the materials at the 
foot of the scaffold, and the scaffolding erected at regular heights, it is evident 
that, whatever time the labourers require to mount the first scaffold, it will re- 
quire double the time for the second, triple for the third, and quadruple for the 
fourth. An increase, also, to the prices for brick-work, for the use of scaffolding, 
should be added in gradations, with the extra charges for labourers, and in pro- 
portions as the works are carried up. Now, as to the value of the labour, as 
regards the bricklayers, it may be fairly computed by the quantities of surface 
in walls of equal thicknesses ; but advanced prices ought to be allowed for la- 
bourers and scaffolding. ye 

As more time is required to perform the same quantities of work in the faces 
of walls than in their cores, on account of plumbing, the trouble of erecting the 
walls will be greater in proportion than in those which are thicker ; and from 
hence it may be questioned how far the practice of reducing walls to a brick and 
a-half thick is correct. ‘The subsequent method appears to be more rational : 
First, to measure the solid contents of the entire, and value the same at per rod, 
then to measure the surfaces of' the walls, at certain rates per foot superficial, and 
to value the same according to the qualities of the works. Equal quantities of 
core may be built in equal times, and, likewise, equal quantities of surface in 
equal times; but equal quantities of core, and equal quantities of surface-work, 
sannot be performed by workmen in equal times ; and therefore the standard 
measure is not founded upon equitable principles: but in walls where great 
neatness ia not required, perhaps the differences of time to perform equal quan- 
tities of work, in walls of different thicknesses, is not worth regarding. 
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The preceding arguments would not have been so much insisted upon, had it 
not been that many of the common modes in practice, in London and its vicinity, 
are not reducible to any principles, and are therefore incomprehensible to all. 
When men, who are mere followers of custom, affect to be profound in the 
knowledge of rules which have not any existence, except in their own conceit, 
who have acquired facilities in their professions, and_are reluctant to be at any 
farther trouble, will strain every nerve to protect antient customs, with all their 
absurdities; and, instead of expelling falsehoods, will declaim loudly against 
every rational improvement as dangerous innovation: it is the duty of profes- 
sional men to exert their influence in the developement of scientific truth for the 
benefit of mankind ; and as, in every profession, men of reflection are to be found, 
we hope the subject will attract the attention of those whose recommendations 
cannot fail to prove highly satisfactory to all parties concerned in building. 

To ascertain the price per rod for brick-work, the first step to be taken is to 
consider how many bricks are requisite to perform the same ; secondly, the sizes 
and qualities of those bricks, and how many of each sort have been, or are likely 
to be, consumed ; as likewise their prime cost, including the carriage or freight- 
age, or both together, with the value of the sand and lime; as also the labour, 
including scaffolding, and a fair profit upon the entire cost out of pocket. The 
ultimate value per rod will also depend upon the goodness of the workmanship, 
and the average value of the labour, including the use of the scaffolding; for, in 
building foundations and party-walls, which are usually done with inferior bricks, 
the bricklayers may each lay from 1500 to 1600 bricks per diem; in garden and 
in boundary prison-wal!s, where great care is requisite, not more than 1000 per 
diem ; and in building walls, faced with grey stocks, of an even and uniform 
colour, where the utmost care and attention is requisite, bricklayers will not, 
perhaps, lay more than 500 per diem. To render justice to the employed, all 
these matters should be alternately taken into consideration in affixing propor- 
tionate prices’to brick-work, whether the work be executed in London, or in any 
other part of these dominions ; the following examples will serve to illustrate 
the subject, so that it may be clearly comprehended. 4 : 

Suppose a party-wall to be built with sound grey-stocks and common place- 
bricks, estimating 4500 bricks to each rod, and 2250 bricks of each sort, what 
will be the average value? 

EXAMPLE. 


2250 grey-stocks, at 42s. per thousand... 
2250 place-bricks, at 32s. Ovevwerestste si ncie 
150 pecks of lime, at 14s. per hundred...-.+ 
800 pecks of sand, at 5s. do. «.- 
é days, a bricklayer, at 5s. .-.--+++ 
§ days, a labourer, at 3s. - «+ 
Use of scaffolding. 


SCOoOFOHeD ALK 
_ 
oe 
ccooeos on 


£.12 6 6 
‘Twenty per cent. profit.,..eee... 2 9 3S} 
£1415 94 


il 


General cbser- 
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&e. 
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each day, 
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Estimate of a 
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work, one- 
third place, 
one-third grey 
and one third 
second marl 
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Detail value of a rod of brick-work in a party-wall, ali place-bricks. 


&  d. 

4500 place-bricks, at 32s. per thousand, which includes carriage.... 7, 4 0 
150 pecks of lime,-at 14s. per hundred... sibisie oraiohaye's + lems dp. 0! 
300 pecks of sand, at 5s. do..s.+seeaee Sener - 015 0 
Sidaysya bricklayer; :at15S, sisrsit -dieisiteenisietvels ox xenees sis Doge 10) 
Gidbyajia labourersiat/Osksiass svialvaweists sai ofe5%0 oni + 0/15.0 
ipevof Seattoldinpateait’ cy. enieteisle inte unenss cs comb testa «icc aro.< Oe dun 
#11 4 0° 

Twenty per cent. profit.......... 2 4 92 

Total value........ +» €.138 8 92 


Detail of a rod of brick-work, in which all grey-stocks are used. 


is &..s. d. 
4900 'sreyestocks at ASsreicn weir aids owes daewsieey «ssece se steuideseD) -9 0 
150 pecks of lime, 14s. per hundred . not ted LO 
300 pecks of sand, 5s. do......... 015 0 
5 days, a bricklayer, 5s.. J5- 30 
5 days, a labourer, 3s Ortsn 0: 
Use of scaffolding . 0 40 
£.13 9 0 
; Twenty per cent. profit.......... 218 9F 
4.16 2 9F 


Detail of a rod of brick-work, in which one-third place-bricks, one-third grey- 
stocks, and one-third second-marls, are used in fronts of houses, &c. 


we, 3. Oe 

1500 second-marls, at 84s, Pep thotigand's antawicnapeclsnecer secs OF Go LO 
1500 place-bricks, 32s. do. .......0+ 8 0 
1500 grey-stocks, 42s. do. . ttecaseracresess 3 8 0 
150 pecks of lime, at 14s. per hundred. ......2..eesseeeeeseeeee 1 10 
800 pecks of sand, at 5s. do. . a aisrelelarsiszereieieie.s sleld ag'v slajeifsleia ees OLD! 0. 
Average time of bricklayer, 64 days, at 5s. ...ssseceseresecseee 1:12 6 
Do. of labour, 6% days, at 3s/. pele dawsce's «hnslie neste eo 19) 6 
Use of scaffolding, average per r0d.......+.sseeeeccseseccerees 0 4 0 
#.16 9 0 


£19 14 5E 
See 
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Detailed value of a rod of brick-work, in front walls, in which one-third best 
picked marl-stocks, and two-thirds best grey-stocks, are presumed to be used, 
and the work done in the best manner. 


1S. 
1500 best picked marl-stocks, at £7. per thousand, delivered......10 10 Estimate of a 
3000 best grey-stocks, at 42s, do. do, ..++-+++ eran SCIRUS eet 
Sboboeee eoeeuoGUEES bw third best 


150 pecks of lime, 14s. per hundred ..... 
300 pecks of sand, at 5s. do., or per load....... 
64 days, a bricklayer, at 5s. per day......- ale Le 
64 days, a labourer, at 8s. per day ..-.-. +0 19 
Use of scaffolding, & 6. 00. s'eseseeeeesccceeecererereesecscceee O 4 


#€.21 8 0 
Twenty per cent, profit...-...... 4 5 7% 


marls andtwo- 


seseeeeeee O15 thirds stocks. 


emancoooos 


£2518 72 

Detailed value of a rod of brick-work, in which it is presumed the best picked 
marls are entirely used, to ascertain the value per foot cube, as a standard price 
for facings, performed in the very best manner. 


Estimate of a 
rod of brick. 
work, all best 
bricks. 


4500 best picked marls, at £7. per thousand. ..+..++ 
150 pecks of lime, at 14s. per hundred. . 
300 pecks of sand, at 5s. do..+-+++eeeeeee 
64 days, a bricklayer, at 5s. per day 
62 days, a labourer, at 3s. do.. 
Use of scaffolding, &c......+++++ 


£.36 2 0 
Fifteen per cent. profit.......--. 5 8 3% 


#4110 32 


ft. figey - de nie) 
306 3 41 10 3st : 1 
Ans, 2s. 9d. per foot cube. 


One shilling and four-pence halfpenny will therefore be the price for facings, Explanation 
reckoning the same at 6 inches thick, which will include headers and stretchers ; Se ee 
and half that price, namely, 83d. will be an equivalent for fronts faced with 5 
seconds, that is, per foot super, and 6 inches thick, being an average thickness, 
when front brick walls are measured, including all materials, as if built with place 
and grey-stocks, and with best picked marl facings, the latter quantities must be 
deducted from the former, if the foregoing prices are added for extra facings 
‘And the same rules should be observed as regards all mamner of superior facings, 
in order that the value of the materials may be progressively analysed. It will 
require nearly 4650 bricks to execute a rod of brick-work with marls; the price 
of the brick-work must, therefore, be proportioned to the difference, with the 
utmost exactness. 


Q 
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a da. 
Prices of fac- Fronts faced with the best picked marl-stocks, instead of grey-stocks, at 
ba baal nica ie per foot super, 6 inches thick, (the common brick-work, if taken, being 
brick-work is first deducted therefrom,) in Flemish bond, as per preceding calculation 1 44 


GEASS Do. faced with second marls, do., common brick-work deducted....... 0 83 


The following are the Average Prices of the Materials alluded to in 
the preceding and subsequent Prices. 


£. h. de 

Bricks deli. Best marl stock-bricks, per thousand, delivered.....++.+++-+e0+++ 6 10 0 
Tee Secontisyxdo, «dorstriagan si vec siete merrrcace ee saree So, 4. 0, 
Groyestocke) 0. 05.2155 isn ses verrice ssene os Erauiersissi\e cl ooo mm0) 
Place-bricks, do..... 5 Bisisivee ctl 2 au0) 
Marl-paviors, do.......e0seceeeses sonbpnas a) Oe 0) 
Red-rubbers, do. ....sse.cceee0s Riots atsiojnra Tatas eiaivtarets 2 [eto bisa d/o nO 

Do. from the Chalfont Kiln, do.... ail valalehe saisielstetatexisit etic ati O nO. 

Fire-bricks,  Fire-bricks, do.... a by in} 
ba Paving-bricks, do.. 0 
Kiln-burnt bricks, do..........e00e 0 

Welsh fire-bricks, do......ce.seeee0 0 

Eoae de- Pan-tiles, per thousand, do... 0 
dhoaeaes Plain-tiles, do........-s00. 0 
 Ridgeé-tiles, dove cies sete ce cecesversts: efateipie lotr ipiviatere eee OR Oats 

12-inch tiles, do........ CALABAR Spa cigdiacey Wiee(ON at} 

10-inch do. do. Stic teatoneaeey= 0 0 

9-inch do, do.. Sivie einTaTiieare-s a ierate --10 10 0 

0 


The best Dutchrclinkersido:. waiacorasmeke aeue Pause een e ono) 
Allowances on When any of the before-mentioned common bricks, consisting of grey-stocks, 
sander ally &c, are converted into garden and boundary walls to prisons, &c., add 1d. per 
Thames sand, foot superficial for extra facings, but on one side only. And if the best Thames 
sand is required in party-walls, &c., add from 10s. to 12s. per rod to the respec~ 
tive prices, more or less, according to cartage; and, if sea-sand, in proportion. 
Circular wall. Brick walls, which are circular on the plan, are worth rather more than those 
eae which are straight; from 10s. to 15s. per rod may, therefore, be added to the 
foregoing prices for circular works, but which additions should be proportioned 
to the quickness or flatness of the curvatures, sharp curves requiring greater 
attention and more labour, consequently better prices, 


Detailed value of a rod of brick-work, laid dry in cess-pools, &c, 


ws. d. 

Ges: ofa 5000 place-bricks, at 32s. per thousand, delivered.....+..+.s022.. 8 0 0 
Tamera in 2 days, a bricklayer, at 5s. per day..sesseeesessccereseae 015 oO 
cess-pools, &e. 3 days, a labourer, at 38. do, sseeeeeessececcscsssenevenceeeens 0 9 0 
is 6.9 4 0 


Twenty per cent. profit.......... 116. 92 


#11 0 9 
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It is usual to measure the common sorts of ovens and coppers as solid works, Mode of mea- 
sometimes to deduct the ash-holes; and the custom cannot be considered in- pollen 
consistent, taking into consideration the extra labour about such works; the 
dimensions should be taken as cubic, and the product multiplied by 8, and 
divided by 9, to bring them into reduced brick-work ; but ovens and boilers of 
large dimensions should be valued by detailed measurements. 

Detailed value of a rod of brick-work, executed in good Roman cement mor- 
tar; that is, one half clean sharp sand, the other half pure cement. 


Be) 4s Ge 
4500 picked sound grey stock-bricks, at «£2. 5s. per thousand.... 10 2 6 Estimate ofa 
68 bushels of cement, at 3s. 6d...+. tenes é DELS 0: sed ODE 
68 bushels of clean drift-sand at 4d. . 1 2 8 wancement. 
64 days, a bricklayer, at 5s..... pig a) 
6E days, a labourer, at 3s. . tO (6. 
| Use of scaffolding.....+.+++ 0 4 0 
525519452 
Fifteen per cent. profit...-...... 3.17 10 
#£.29 17. 0 


= 


Good sound bricks, set in cement, including profit, isworth 1s. 11d. per foot cube. Abe: foot 
cube. 
Detailed value of a rod of brick-work in garden-walls and prison boundary- 
walls, finished with neat flat joints on both sides, one side battering. 
eossary 


4500 picked sound grey stock-bricks, at 45s, per thousand....... 10 2 6 Estimate of a 
11 0. briek-work in 


150 pecks of lime, at 14s. per hundred . 
garden and 

800 pecks of sand, or 3 loads, at 5s. « 015 0. prison walls. 
6 days, a bricklayer, at 58..-+++seeseeeeesereeceecesee Lele 30; 
6 days, a labourer, at 3s,...--+--+- semner teed 018 0 
272 superficial feet for extra facings, at Wi beeen ie oer 
Use of scaffolding.....-.- Dae gic wettle whe sis divi s o 4 0 

#€.15 13 2 

Twenty per cent, profit...+...... 3 2 7% 
£18 15 9F 


Taking down old brick-work should be charged as day-work; as likewise the Observations 
cleaning of the bricks, and the removal of rubbish, And with regard to the Se are 
old bricks, if they are sound and good, they should be given credit for, accord- work. 
ing to their qualities; and if worked up again, the work per rod should be 
charged in the same ratio that the bricks have been given credit for, with fair 
profits thereon. 

If the entire of the walls are measured as common brick-work, the subsequent 
charges may be made for extra facings, but always with reference to the value 
of the bricks and neatness of work, j 

a2 


“ 
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» Extra facings, Extra facings, with best picked marls, per foot super. 
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Do. with best picked seconds, do...+s.2+ee+essece 
Do. with best picked grey-stocks..... 
Do. do. to circular work, do. extra . 
Do. do. to sharp curves, do. do..... 


ow wae & 
tet 


ocoooos 


On Gaverp Arcuzs. 


Russep or gauged arches are either set in putty, or very fine mortar, and are 
generally measured by the foot superficial, and valued according to the worth of 
the materials and neatness of workmanship, as likewise cornices, niches, &c. 

; $d 
Semi-circular and cambered arches, formed with the best marl-bricks, 

and set in putty, per foot super. . 
Elliptical do.. . 
Cornices, set in putty. 
Semi-circular bodies to niches........ 
Do. to the crowns thereof. . 


eoanneo 


Arches taken out and repaired with new bricks should be charged in day-work. 

It is customary to include all manner of rubbed and gauged works in the 
admeasurements of the common work, and subsequently to measure the rubbed 
and gauged works, which, with reference to the extra trouble in cutting and 
closing up to the arches, &c, is a very rational custom, and ought to be, on all 
occasions, complied with. 

In the Act of Parliament, passed in the 14th Geo. III., for the regulation 
of buildings within the Bills of Mortality, it was enacted, that when it should 
become necessary to erect party-walls, &c. that the expenses thereof should be 
paid in equal portions by the persons mutually interested, at and after the rate of 
£7. 15s. per rod, making certain allowances for old bricks, &e. At the time 
the Act passed, the average prices of brick-work were £7. 15s. per rod; but 
since that period the value of labour and materials have doubled, and, in con- 
sequence thereof, it is now customary for two surveyors, one chosen by each 
party, to determine the value, whose arbitraments (if they agree) are final 
and conclusive.—Fide the Building-Act, an Appendix to this Work. 


Own Drains, 


Tue value of drains and sewers should be ascertained by their solid contents, 
and reduced to the standard thickness ; but if charged by the foot running mea- 
sure, the exact quantities of the materials should be ascertained in each running 
foot: under these circumstances, we are of opinion, the method first recom- 
mended is the best. Small drains, however, may be safely charged by the foot 
running, as the quantities can be easily ascertained. 
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9-inch gun-barrelled drains in half a brick, per foot run..-++++++ 
12-in, do, -..- 
15-in. do..... 
15-in. 
18-in. 
24-in, 
$0-in. 
$6-in. 
Small drains, with pan-tile bottoms, 2-course high, half-brick thick, and Small drains. 

covered with bricks, at per foot run....- 
Do. 9-in. wide, 3-course, in half-brick, paved, and arched over . 
Do. 12-in. wide..... 


Gun drains, 


Larger do. 


The digging to drains and sewers should be charged at per yard cube, com- Digging for 
prising 27 cubic feet; and the moveable centerings should also be charged as rain: 
extras. 

To find the contents of gun-barrel drains per foot run, add the exterior and in- To find the 
terior circumferences together, and take half their products as mean proportionals; aS ao 
then multiply each of those products by one foot, and likewise the thicknesses of ; 
the drains, and you will obtain the cubical contents of one foot run of each drain ; ‘ 
which, multiplied by the cubical value of one foot of brick-work, will yield the 
true value per foot running measure, or reduce the entire into rods. 


& 


Sound stock-bricks, built edgeways, quarters included ...+++++..+++ 


s. 
2 Brick-nogging 
Do. built flat, do....... Bet AER RAPS ee Nee seRs a Anstey 
a 
2 


per yard. 


Common place-bricks, built edgeways, do. ... 
Do. built flat, do. .-... Msi ae nalvient erect 
Dutch bricks, or clinkers, laid on edge, per Sait Sorina neBee Retin a 
Do. laid diagonally. ...++0+seeeesecceeeceseeeeteneeees aeigrike 
Mar! paviors, laid flat in sand. « 
Do. on edge in do. -.-...-0e+ 
Do. laid flat in mortar.......-+ 
Paving-bricks, laid flat in sand... 
Do. on edge in dov-...++2+sseeeereee 
Do. flat in mortar. 
Do. on edge in do....sseeereeeseeecerseceeetsscastnsnereeweges 
Common hard stock paving, laid flat in sand, per yard..sesecescseese 
Do. on edge in do....+ a 
Do. flat in mortar 
Do. on edge in do. - 
12-inch tiles, per foot super. 
1O-in. do. do... seeessereeres 


Brick paving, 
flat and edge, 
per yard 


e 
eR RONNO 


e 
S 


Common pav- 
ing, per yard. 


NMWDHOABAHROOR AD 


12-inch Tiles, 


COBWEYHNONS CH 


Observe.-The above prices have been ascertained by references to the pre- 
eeding prime costs, including profit, with labour and mortar; also to the calcu- 
lations specifying the given quantities requisite to perform given superficies : 
the prices, therefore, will be found to vary accordingly. 
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On Porntrine. 


On the quali-  Poyrrne is performed by filling-up the joints between the bricks on the ex- 
ie: creel ternal surfaces of walls after they are built. The cements used for the purpose 

are of various descriptions ; and if properly applied, and the work is éxecuted 

with masterly neatness, it not only protects the walls, by preventing the wet 

insinuating into the cores, but likewise produces the most pleasing effect. The 
Flat jomt. most useful sort of pointing is that which is called flat joint, if the mortar is 
Romancement prepared with Roman cement, and carefully executed, to present neat horizontal 
ee and vertical flat joints ; the latter will convey the water to the external surfaces, 
Tuck-point- and by these means produce the beneficial effects intended. Tuck-pointing is 
niescine effect, also much in fashion, and, immediately after it is finished, it produces an agree- 
nothing to re- able effect: it is performed with fine mortar, which is inserted in the joints, with 
Bee regular projections, neatly pared in parallel breadths ; the latter description of 
injure walls. pointing has not any thing to recommend it except its neatness : it is calculated 


to injure the walls, by a cause which must be obvious to the curious and atten- 


tive observer. eohd: 
Pointing, per Flat-joint pointing with prepared Roman cement mortar ..... Seismiaccn Abbe a 
foot super; Do, in coal-ash mortar to fronts, &c. .. 0 8k 
all openings : 
deducted. Do. in garden and fence walls .......50. (ae 
Tuck-pointing to new fronts........... alia! siaiaialeielini ainis nievsia soles) Olt £5) 
Do. to old fronts, with cleaning and colouring .........s0seesesee0+ 0 7% 


On Puarn-rinine. 


Observations —_As this sort of covering is very common, it is deemed necessary to make a 
ine Ee few observations thereon. In plain-tiling coverings, as the lensths of the rafters 
tiling, &c.; are generally equal to three-quarters of the breadths of the buildings, the sur- 


ee mee- faces of the roofs will be, or should be, equal to the superficial contents of the 
spaces the buildings occupy, and one-half more; and this being remembered, it 
will sometimes save trouble, that is, in the operations of measuring. In these 
Double sorts of works, allowances also should be made for the double courses to the 
Dane: dripping-eaves, of at least six inches, and four inches for those which are not. 
eaves, All manner of openings should be deducted, and suitable allowances made for 


rise suslvals hips and valleys; for wherever workmen are hindered from proceeding uniformly 
y 


uniformly in in their labour, so as to require greater portions of time to perform the same 
cae ehene descriptions of works, the persons so employed ought in justice to be paid in 


work. ‘proportion thereto, 


Estimate of a Square of Plain-tiling, reckoning the prime Cost of 
Materials at the preceding Rates. 


£. 8. od. 

Plain-tiling, 600 plain-tiles, at 6s. 103d. per hundred oak 48 
Persquare. 1 bundle of the best laths...........-45 EES IET, 
Nails and pins. .......... oO 1 6 

5 hods of mortar ......... OF 2ene: 

Mahounes tat apcise ince iam 08 oO 

£2 18 10 


The above prices include the profit which is included in the materials, 
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8, de 
New plain tiling, as per calculation, but with heart-of-oak Jaths...... 2 18 10 Plain tiling, 
Old plain tiling, ripped and relaid upon new laths, finding new tiles where re- Ripping roofs, 
quired, from 20s. to 25s. and 30s. per square; the price will entirely depend and SepatHiv 
upon the state of the old tiling, &c. tiles, an 
The cuttings to hips, ridges, and valleys, in plain tiling, should be charged at Cuttings to 
4d. or 5d. per foot run, or allowances made in the admeasurements, ae 
Similar allowances should also be made, where there is any extra time consumed, Extra time 
not accounted for in the prices per square. we penne 
Uf the ridge-tiles are secured nith painted T nails, they should be charged at aa." 
each, and hip-hooks at 15d. each. 
The price of plain tiling will always depend upon the facilities with which the Value of 


tili how t 
tiles can be procured, and the consequent extra charges. Heprayeescilied 


On Pan-rTinine. 


Tuns description of covering is much cheaper than any other hout the Observations 
metropolis ; the roofs, where they are introduced, not requiring eleva. « more ¢” uaptllngs 


than one-third of their spans. The greatest objection to pan-tiles is their colour ; son’s anti- 

but, if painted with Wilkinson’s blue Anti-corosian paint, it will produce upon them °°'°S"” ae 

the most pleasing and agreeable effect; nor will plain tiles be much inferior to 

slates in appearance, when treated in the same manner. ‘The paint adverted to is 

sold at No. 63, Upper Thames Street, London, and sent to all parts of the United 

Kingdom, in small casks of 100 pounds each, at 54s. per cask. 
Estimate of a Square of Pan-tiling. ee 

180 Pan-tiles, at 14s. 44d. per hundred ......--0++eseeeeeeeess 1 5 102 Pan-tiling, per 

1 bundle of laths... EC 

120 nails... 2.0.0.6 6 

Dahoun oe). aitegas omnes sine veise veils cece cssstsecuedovectenewsletOn ang 


pe eeenwecccrasatccenenscrecepecesees O 6 O 


Stee se ee tess tetonesessssstsseseeres O 0 


£116 44 


The above price includes the profit, which is incorporated in the 
prime cost of the materials, as also the mortar for hips and ridges, &c. 
New pan-tiling, laid dry, including hips, ridges, and mortar todo. -. 1 16 4} Average price: 
New pan-tiling, bedded and pointed outside, with lime and hair.... 2 4 0 of pan-tiling. 
Do. bedded and pointed, inside and outside...+..+-seseeceseeees 2 7 0 
Pan-tiling ripped, new lathed, and tiled with old tiles, and laid dry.. 0 14 0 Old and new, 


Do. bedded and pointed in lime and hair, and pointed outside...... 1 0 0 Bedded. 
0 Pointing. 


Pointing pan-tiling inside 

Do. outside only 

Glazed blue pan-tiling laid dry, including hips and ridges in mortar, from 50s. Glazed tiles, 
to 55s. per square, . 

Hip-hooks, 15d. each; T nails, 3d. each. pu books 


Curtines to Bricx-worr, &c, Fide 


biel ig Cuttings of 
Cut splays in brick-work, at per foot run......+-e+ riba ichsaa gue: brickworks 


Do. bird’s-mouths, dose sseccccdscescosccetrvccenscencnsssrescce O 44 per foot ran. 
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Cuttings to 
rakes, per foot 
run, 


To ramps. 


Tile-coping. 


Tile-creasing, 


Chimney-pots. 


Door and sash- 
frames, 


Cuttings and 
groins, &c, 


Bricklayers 
and labourers 
wages in- 
London. 


Retail price 
for bricks, 
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Cuttings to 18-inch rakes, at per foot run....... 
Do. to 14-in. do. do.. 
Do, to 9-in. do. do...... 
Cuttings to 18-in. ramps, do 
Do. to 14-in. do. do. ... 
Do. to 9-in. do. do. ... 
Cuttings to points of groined arches, rubbed, per foot run... 
Foot-tile coping, do. .. 
Ten-inch tile do. do. ...... 
Brick on edge, and double plain tile creasing, a “ 
Do. in Roman cement, do. .........-.2+0200-5 
Double plain-tile creasing, do. in common mortar. 
i-brick sailing courses, do. .. 
Do. two courses, do 


Do. three courses, do. ai digiaeiale’ 
First sized chimney-pots fixed, each .... 
Second do. do. ... 


Third do. do. ....-+eseeeeseeeee sMaleieiel not svat elateras 
Door and sash-frames bedded and pointed in mortar, each ........+++ 
Payee isizedidaiisivecy sioln aivislelelsialei ee tivtnle vealerateteiak ¢ RGA ON a datas 


Trimmers to chimnies in half a brick, per foot super... . 

In measuring brick-work, the cuttings of every description should 
be collected, and classed in the charges, according to their difficulties of 
workmanship, 


SCWHAMANSOCOCSCHH SOSCOSCOOSCOOe 


a 
Oaw om t& wR 
NISSIM SIR 


° 
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Red returns, one course a stretcher, the other a header, &c., per foot mun 0 8 


Observe, that in measuring groined brick-work, the proper method to take the dimensions 
is, first to include all the apertures, and subsequently to deduct the same, and to add all the 


cuttings to the points of the arches, 


AVERAGE PRICES 


OF 


MASTER-BRICKLAYERS 


FOR 
DAY-WORK IN LONDON. 


———— 
£. 


Bricklayer, from the 9th November to the 25th March ensuing, per day 0 
Wahourers:do.siperidaye cscs aiciacs sials[cicieiore o.a/esiateiee ete ahs een. 
Bricklayer, from the 25th March to the 9th November ensuing, per day 0 
Asabourer, do. per days /= vislelcie err /e oe weisicweisiee ate ee =. 0 
Bricklayer, employed in oven-work, &c., per day.. 
Common place-bri¢ks, per hundred ........, Bee!) 
KGrAy-StOCksS) dOveer ss vsevevesciemerssracegecencssesieergenanild 


HB 7 wm w ore 
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Best marls, per hundred ...++escereesessserccvecceseesecseses 
Seconds, do.....-+s++ 
Marl paviors, do....+ 
Red-rubbers, do. ..-++- 
Do. from the. Chalfont-Kiln, do. ceeeee 
Fire-bricks, do....+ 
Paving-bricks, do... 
Kiln-burnt bricks, do. 
Welsh fire-bricks, do... 
Pan-tiles, per hundred ...+..+ 
Plain-tiles, do....... 
Ridge-tiles, do.. 
12-inch tiles, do.. 
10-inch do. do, 
9-inch do. do.. 
Dutch clinkers, do.. 
Best Chalfont oven-tiles, 12-inches square, 3-inches thick, do. 
Welsh fire-lumps, 16-inches long, each..----- 
Do. 18-in. dow... eeseee coneeeeeee 
Do. 20-in. do..-eeseee 
Do. 22-in. do.... 
Do. 24-in, do.. 
Do. 28-in. do.. 
Do. 30-in. do. 
Do. 33-in. do... 
Do. 36-in. do... ceeseeeesccceneecetsencccere 
Lime, per hundred........+.+++e0++ 
Do. by the bushel. ....-++eereveree 
Flame-burnt do., per hundred... ..- 
Dorking lime, do. ....++- 
Dutch Terras, per bushel 
Roman cement, do...-+++- 
Single loads of sand, or yard cube «-+++++++++0++ 
Double do. do... .seeerescece 
Windsor loam, per bushel...--.+ 
Pan-tile laths, 12 feet long, per bundle . 
Do. 10-feet do......-- 
Oak Jaths, per bundle .. 
Best double-fir laths, for tiling, do.. 
Do. per load, for 30 bundles...+-.+++e+eeeers 
First size chimney-pots, each ---- 
Second do. do..sseeeseeeseee 
Third do. d0...s..s-+02s0+56 
Fourth do. do. 
Bracket pots, do. 
Hovel armed do. 
Plain hovel do... 
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Retail price = 
for bricks. 


Red-bricks, 
&e. 


Tiles, ridge- 
tiles, &c. 


Clinkers. 


Welsh fire- 
Jumps. 


Lime, cement, 
&e. 


Laths. 


Chimney-pots, 
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Chimney-pots, Plain arm pots, each .....+.+. 
TD. a psh Cachacenasetaranarieen 
Large size pots, with cowls, or tin veer-abouts..... 
Load of mortar. 
Retail prices Hod of mortar... 
Feet ans es Lime and hair, per loa 
Hood 6£d0. s.e.00, a nnces 
Hod of fine-stuff..,.... 
Hod of white pointing mortar,. ar w a 
Flod pF bite: wortar vas aaite, teagan cei ce tenapeeckt tana ae 
Auaile fomhips and ridges’ sre sesvevencvcereeies paepeose; sob 
Hip-hooks and nails, each...... 
End of the — Carting away single loads of rubbish . wee 
Saycprlees: Dyubladg eee ee eee ee 
Tile-heads, per basket,..+4+..0++ 


Oger basketsvenunteaaaeurt acct ae ceria te Sirieiaivat ciaiaie aes 


of 


KON WHF OWNWHOHOCRW HAS 


SSORRROMDEOCANMOANR 


ecococoeoocoooooeorsooHFo of& 


On Diccrrs’ Work. 


Averagewages T'he price of digging is ascertained by the yard cube, containing 27 cubic 
SU labenaes ™ feet, the yalue of which will, in a great measure, depend upon the local wages of 
Kingdom. _Jabourers. In some parts of the kingdom, they are not paid more than 10d. 
per day; in London, the average may be taken at 3s., and in most country 
General aver- places at 18d.; the general average may therefore be taken at 1s. 9d. or 2s. and 
sere 94. per with reference to such wages, the subsequent prices have been considered; but 
Intrinsic value the intrinsic value of digging, in all cases, will depend upon the nature of the 
of digging. soil, or earth, to be dug out and removed. If the earth be light and loamy, the 
price should be moderate; if a stiff clay, in proportion to the extra labour ; and, 
if the earth or rubbish to be dug owt and carried away, consists of burrs of 
Foundations brick-work in old foundations, intersected with drains, sewers, cess-pools, and 
of rubbish. bog-holes, the prices for digging, removing, and carting away, should be regu 
lated accordingly; in fact, it is hardly possible to say what digging is worth 
under such circumstances: at any rate, 3s. 6d. per yard will not be too much, 
and, perhaps, 4s. would be nearer the mark, 


Prices of dig- Digging and throwing out in foundations, per yard... 

Se en: If ‘gravel or clay, do, .sy.0ascddeovsacn cee iat 

General prices Digging and levelling round foundations, do. ..,...... 

ofdigging, &e. Digging and wheeling to the distance of 25 yEaily Gly Ana CSE AS 
If to a greater distance, in proportion, 


rRroof 
Aarons 


Carting, &c, Carting per yard, to the distance of 500 yards, do...... $0 
dnew® Do. if to the distance of 1000 yards, or thereabouts. . 40 


Well-digging, | The price of well-digging also depends upon the qualities of the soil, nor is 

ages vun- it possible to say, in many situations, what the worth will be at per foot, running 

: measure; the exact prime costs, in these cases, should be kept to the end, that 
equitable prices may be apportioned, 
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s. de 
Wells about 10 feet deep, and 4 feet in the clear, digging and steining Prices of well- 
the same, exclusive of materials, at per foot run..++.++-+se+ aeo3 9) tigeing. 
Do. with all materials to the depths of 20, 25, and 80 feet, do.. 9 Do. according 
F¥om?80 0-50 feetydos )<aenvetchiatasiios aslatit dl dslsntgier niete wvais @ Q to the depths. 


‘And for every 20. feet extra in depths may be added, 1s. 8d. per foot 
run to the last price, and afterwards proportionately. 

27 cubic feet of earth is a single load. 

54 do. is a double load. 

A cubic yard of gravel, containing 18 bushels in the pit, when dug, will increase Gravel. 
in bulk nearly one-half, and produzes about 27 bushels. 

18 Cubic feet is estimated to be one ton of soil, and 45 cubic feet 2% tons; and Soil. 


the soil-carts, employed to convey the same away, will hold the latter quan- ee away, 
Ce 


tity ; sizes 6 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 inches deep. 


The subsequent are the average Prices of Digging in Dus. 
Digging and throwing out, per cubic yard, from 4d to 6d. and 8d. Prices 
Digging and wheeling away about 20 or 30 yards, from 1s, to 1s. 2d. and 1s. 
per yard. 
Wells dug, at per foot run, 3 feet 9 inches diameter :— 


& 


First 20 feet, per foot .+++ Wells. 


Do. next 10 feet, do.. 
Do. next 10 feet, do...eeseeeeeeeeeeee 
And for every extra 10 feet, in proportion. 


o& Bo & 


of dig 


gq, EnginDublin. 


In rock-work, from 20s. to 40s. for every foot run in depth, finding gun-pow- Rock-work, 


der ; and all the materials laid down contiguous to the mouth of the well. 
Observe,—For the last mentioned price, the well-digger provides all his own 
implements, 
The following are the prices, where the employer finds all the implements Fa 


gunpowder, 
&e. 


i, ‘0. 
For the first 10 fect, per foot run..syeseeeseesrenertesersrcsaeeeee 2 2 Employer 


For the second do. per dov.+seeeerreeeecserererereccres soo. 2 83 terials. 


finding all ma- 


‘And to increase 63d. per foot for every 10 feet deeper; and for every cubic foot Increase of 


of rock-work after the same ratio, in reference to the before mentioned ?"™°** 
prices of 20s. and 40s. 


Doties on Bricks. 


As the prices of bricks are, in certain degrees, regulated by the duties im- La EMCa EY 
ju 


posed, from time to time, by Parliament, it will be requisite, on all occasions, to bricks. 


be aware of what those duties are. During the periods of moulding, excise- Moulding of 


wicks. 


officers are bound to take exact accounts of the quantities prepared for burning, Burning of 
in order that master-brick and tile-makers may be charged after the following Wis and 
tiles. 


rates: that is, 


£. 5. 
For every thousand bricks, not being more than 10 inches long, 5 in- satel 
ches wide, and 3 inches thick, the sum of... ties se tii g 0) vo kO'y tiles, 
Tf they exceed the above sizes..+e+e+-+e+ssst+ ACOSS -010 0 
‘And, if smoothed on one side, and not more than 10 inches long, and 
5 inches wideseesseseeccuceescerss ere Uerer 


R2 


The duties on 


and 
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mes: Ge 
Tf exceeding the aforesaid sizes.......++0e++ 42 
Pan and plain Ridge and pan-tiles, per thousand.....+.+++. 2 10 
tiles. Plain tiles, do. aoc len atta s sa peedaigate 5. 8 
Paving tiles, not more than 10 inches square, do. . . 42 
Do. more than 10 inches, do. 2 eed 0 sie oelse ole one wise a 8 4 
And do. for tiles of every description not in the above list, do, .... 8 4 
On River anp Sra Sanp, &c. 
River and Quicx River Sand is of that species which is collected in rivers where the 


rivulet sand. _ streams are very rapid, as in the rivers Trent and Severn, in England; and the 


River sand Shannon, &c. in Ireland: it is also to be found in rivulets connected with land- 
feeesteuorith drains and sewers’ contiguous to public roads, from whence the granule (small 
the latter sort, grain, or grains of accumulated sand) is conveyed and deposited after showers 
ae bY of rain, which, being cleansed by the quickness or rapidity of the running stream, 
subsequently becomes an article of commerce, great interest, and value to the 
mason, bricklayer, and plasterer, as well as in assisting to make various sorts of 
cement, fit for the purpose of building strong walls, and finishing all manner of 
Sand, an arti. plasterers’ work, where pit, land, or other sand, is not deemed absolutely neces- 
es sary; but which is the case in the interior of- our habitations, where the finer 
Pit and land sort is indispensably requisite, for mortar to be used about ornamental plastering, 
for plasterers. in order to produce those smooth and pleasing effects so desirable, where comfort 
and good taste prevail. 
Without good For the inside-works of our houses, &c., the major part of the plaster, or 
Sueateterg mortar, requires to be made and compounded, as above observed, with choice 
good mortar, fine pit or other sand, of suitable qualities, free from slime, mud, or other im- 
perfections; and ‘upon this subject we need not say more than recommend to 
plasterers to obtain the best sort of sand from those pits, or rivulets, which are 
held in the highest reputation. 
The river The river Thames sand, from above bridge, about Fulham and Putney, has been 
Eee for many years considered by our London architects, surveyors, and builders, 
and approval a8 the best about the metropolis; and we admit the sand so taken thereabout 
by architects, to be of an excellent quality; but, from its being intermixed with cockle-shells, 
_ mud, rubbish, &c., it requires much filtering, and considerable labour, before it 
is fit and proper to be incorporated with slaked lime, intended for good bind- 
ing mortar. 
Fine clean The best, and perhaps the most desirable, sand which can be required for 
seat very choice purposes, is that species which may, at intervals, be procured in 
manner it is narrow, quick running mill-streams, or others of the same description, which 
made. are frequently contiguous to mountains, or to great public roads, where the 
gravel in the gross has been pulverized by carriage-wheels, and which has wnder- 
gone jurther pulverization by being subsequently ground to the standard size of 
grains of sand fit for building purposes ; which, being afterwards conveyed by open 
Drains to the drains to the running-stream, presently becomes purified from all manner of 
Ce filth, and thereby rendered immediately fit for use. 
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The sand accumulated in large rivers, such as the Thames, and many others River and sea 
that could be mentioned, consists of such river-sand as before described, as well S343, 0% Ht 
as of large portions of sea-sand, which, being washed backward and forward by tact. 
the influx and reflux of the tides, consists of two sorts; that is, of quick river- 
sand and sea-sand, which, being incorporated, renders the particles, in mass, Sea sand, how 
a complete body of two species of sand; one sort created by the revolving of Rept 
the flint-stones at the bottom of the sea, and the other sort the pulverized 
flint and gravel stones made -into sand, on our public highways, by: carriage- Sand made on 
wheels running over them, and which, being subsequently washed into rivers ene: 
by showers of rain, ultimately come in contact with the sea-sand ; so that, in 
fact, the sand taken out of our great rivers connected with the sea, consists of Sand out of 
two sorts; but the sand procured on the coast is pure sea sand, washed on the S*°*t "Vers: 
shore by that great and powerful element, on the banks of which it can, at all 
times, be procured for building purposes ; and, when exposed to the atmosphere, Sea sand pro- 
washed by the rain-water, and purified by the exhalations of the sun’s heat, pa 
the surface of it is cleansed from all manner of saline particles, and the entire diate use. 
body, within a very short period, rendered fit for use, 

Road Stuff, about the metropolis, is also used in large quantities for making Turnpike-road 
common building-mortar, and, from the want of a better substitute, it has, in some stuff. 
degree, received the concurring sanction and approbation of professional builders; palder's ope 
but, for ourselves, we do not approve of this material, which is compounded 
not only of mud, but of all manner of filth, which certainly cannot benefit or 
improve the mortar with which it is mixed, but must, on the contrary, help to 
impoverish it: for speculators it may answer the purpose, as being the cheapest Mud and all 
substitute for river or sea sand. |The stuff here alluded to is used, not only about Buea of 
the metropolis, but also in other great towns, without regard to quality; and for 
it, we believe, the Commissioners of the Turnpike-roads charge a high price, per Commission- 
load, being little short of the full value of the best quick river sand, or of the nee pene 
purest bleached sea sand; the latter of which may be procured, in large quan- 
tities, at short notices, from any of the great sea-port towns in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. From what has been stated upon this part of our subject, 
it would seem that our flint-gravel is bought by the public in bulk, to mend our Gravel 
roads; and, subsequently, retailed in small quantities, in a state of pulveriza- 
tion, after it is raked together by the parish-labourers, or the servants of public Parish-labour- 
road-makers, to make mortar. “e 

We applaud the economy and commercial conduct of the Commissioners above 
mentioned, but cannot allow that the heterogeneous matter retailed, by them to’ 
our builders, for making mortar, is the matter best adapted to such a purpose. 

We are aware of public prejudice; but, in this age of improvement, sincerely 

hope, for the honour of the Building profession, that, ’ere long, no other than 

the best material that can be used for incorporating slaked lime, and for making Soed eevemanel 
mortar, will be introduced into the metropolis by the entire body of our respect- duced, to su 
able and intelligent builders : this will, at once, supersede and remove the neces- persete the 
sity of their being reduced to purchase a very inferior and improper substitute stuff, 

for sand, at present too frequently introduced by them into building-mortar, 

which is calculated not only to depreciate property, but to bring buildings, when 


erected, into disrepute. - 


Sea sand, at 
short notice, 


| 
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Suggestionsto Much more might be advanced on this subject, but being convinced that suffi- 
ee cient has been suggested to the speculative mind, as to the measures which 
should be adopted, in order to produce a mart for building-sand, we shall leave 
the rest to be accomplished by those, whose interest and whose business it is 
to carry such a plan inco execution. 
Exroneous An erroneous opinion, we are thoroughly convinced, has hitherto prevailed 
Ba with professional men respecting sea-sand, the quality of which is not generally 
men on sea- known to our brethren in the metropolis: in these enlightened days, therefore, let 
ae us hope that mistaken notions and prejudices may be removed; that we may 
henceforth listen to the voice of reason and truth ; and at once, according to the 
practice of'some other places, adopt the use of sea-sand in all our buildings, whether 
public or private, being first satisfied of the propriety of so doing. In order to be 
consistent, let us investigate the subject, as other men have done before us, that 
Peau we may ascertain the truth. It is difficult to contend against public prejudice in 
to overcome, ® great city, or in any place ; but where the principle and doctrine of truth can 
be maintained, she will always bear the sway and ultimately triumph over the 
despotic influence of prejudice, to suit whose baleful principles, sinister pur- 
poses are frequently adhered to, against the consciences of men, who are some- 
times weak enough to flatter themselves they can eclipse, by throwing the 
veil over the bright and shining influence of truth; the brilliant effect of which 
cannot be subdued by the artful sophistications of subtle and ingenious men, 
who, in the course of their professions, are frequently employed for the ex- 
press purpose of perverting the truth, and corrupting the natural course of 
justice, 
On the erys- Collected bodies of pure building-sand, of each description mentioned, consists 
fall etibod of innumerable particles of impenetrable and crystallized bodies, which being 
sand. collected and put together in masses, may very truly be said to consist of 
myriads of component fractional parts of larger bodies, chipped off, separated, 
or formed, out of pulverized materials, in the manner before described; each 
granule, or small grain, being, as we know, an irregular prismatic solid, of 
course not any two parts of such collected materials can be, as we apprehend, 
known to correspond; consequently, when such materials are incorporated with 
slaked lime or cement, they will naturally contribute to dovetail and unite the 
Sand should be cement in concreted masses, forming entire bodies. Sand, therefore, which is 
aneerrer compounded of broken gravel, flints, or flint-glass, will possess the most knit- 
alive. ting and binding qualities, and especially if mixed up soon after the particles 
have been fractured, and further reduced to the sized grains of sand required 
for building; for as their sharp edges will then be acute, their adhesive 
properties will then be more susceptible of adhesion; which, being the case, 
should be immediately introduced into the slaked lime, if ready, for the incor- 
poration of the proportioned admixtures of sand, on the most perfect quality of 
which will depend, in a great measure, the quality of the cement. 
issea-sandim- Having now, as we conceive, discharged our duty, by explaining the different 
pregualet ai qualities or particles of sand, let us ascertain, if possible, by the co-operative 
power of theory and practice, if sea-sand is, or can be, impregnated with sea 
or salt-water. It has been proved, over and over again, that sea-sand is a crys- 
talized body, possessing precisely the same quality of material as our common 
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flint bottles, which are used for wine, &c, The truth and fact is, that sea-sand Sea-sand same 
consists of nothing else but particles or grains of flint-stones, the chippings of quélity 26 
large ones, known to be at the bottom of the sea, which, from the perpetual mo- 

tion, action, and re-action, of that powerful element, occasion an infinity of parti- Sea-sand, 

cles of such chippings to be continually floating in the water, which, in the course SUED InE® of 
of time, and by degrees, are lodged on the banks of the sea-shore, where it accu- 

mulates, and may be obtained, in prodigious quantities. 

To ascertain, by experiment, whether sea-sand be impregnated with salt, the How to prove 
first step to be taken is, to procure a small quantity which has been collected from pie vartde of 
the sea-side, bleached, and subsequently exposed to the rain, and perfectly dried 
in the sun; and in this state it should be put into a saucepan, containing fresh 
water, and boiled, and if the water should turn out to be brackish, it will be 
proof that the sand is impregnated with salt; but as the experiment has been Prejudice 
repeatedly tried by men of experience, we feel authorised to state, by the infor- een ay 
mation received, that the prejudice entertained by many persons against sea- 
sand is altogether unfounded. In order to satisfy those who may be anxious to The opinion 
ascertain the truth, we beg leave to refer them to Mr. Peto, of Little-Britain, of M-Peto,an 
whose extensive experience, as regards sea-sand, has been derived from building fades 
the great hospital, at North Yarmouth, for government, under Mr. Pilkington, favour of it. 
the architect, at which place no other than sea-sand was used in compounding® 
the mortar. But, if it were necessary, we could prove, by innumerable witnesses, Sea-sand has 
where sea-sand has been used, for time immemorial, with effect, and where the bee used for 

: i : centuries, 
mortar is of the most unexceptionable quality: but, for the present, as an un- 
controvertible document, and verification of what has been stated, we beg to 
submit, for the information of our friends, the subsequent certificate of builders, 
of the very highest respectability in the town of Brighton, who, together with Mr. G. smith, 
Mr, Peto, and Mr. George Smith, an eminent surveyor, have ratified the same, t*veyor of 


es fo fateh ii the Mercer’s 
by a similar opinion, in the most solemn manner. Company. 


“ Brieuton, Jan. 22, 1825. 

We, whose names are undersigned, do give it as our opinion, from many Certificate 
years experience, that a wall built with sea-sand, is much stronger than one built aaa 
with land-sand. 4 Brighton, 

Ricuarp Parcutne, Sen., Bricklayer, above 50 Years. 

Ricuarp Parcurne, Jun., Do., above 35 Years. iBaildews cal 
Rosert Acxerson, Town-Surveyor and Bricklayer, above 50 Years. surveyors, 
Cornezius Surivett, Sen., Bricklayer, above 36 Years. 

Tuomas Harman, Sen., Town-Surveyor and Bricklayer, above 50 Years. 

Watram Russetx, Surveyor and Builder, above 40 Years, 


We have, likewise, the opinion of Mr, Leggat, an eminent surveyor and The opinion 
builder, at Brighton, on this subject, who, in confirmation of sea-sand. being pre- CH a 
ferable to pit or any other, hath declared, under the most solemn obligation, Soca 
that during the forty-eight years he had been in business, at Brighton, he had 
always used and recommended sea-sand for making mortar, in preference to any 
other; that the house he lived in was built with mortar, consisting of lime, coal- 
ashes, and sea-sand; that he had built many in the town in like manner, and 
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that he never felt any inconvenience from damp, or the appearance of it; 
but that his opinion had always been, that walls built with mortar, composed of 
coal-ashes, lime, and sea-sand, did not dry quite'so fast as those built with land- 
sand and lime, but that the former dried harder and better ; and that when it 
became necessary to pull down walls built with lime, coal-ashes, ‘sea-sand, and 
bricks or stone, it required double the labour to what it did to pull down walls 
built with mortar, made of lime; with land or any other sand. And, further- 
more, that if he was required to build a prison similar to Newgate, where strength 
and durability were required, that he would use sea-sand in the mortar in 
preference to any; and in this opinion Mr. Peto, before-named, has also con- 
curred, who likewise declared, at the meeting alluded to, that if he could procure 
sea-sand as easy as any other, he would use nothing else but lime, sea-sand, and 
coal-ashes, in making mortar for the numerous works he was then engaged in, 
or for which he might engage hereafter. 

As various opinions on this subject have been entertained by Architects, Sur- 
veyors, and Professional Builders, &c., we have spared no pains whatever to 
arrive at the truth, and feel happy to inform our friends, so far as we have 
hitherto’ been able to form an estimate of public opinion, that sea-sand will soon 
and once again be considered, in the metropolis, as the most fit and proper sand, 
to be incorporated with lime and coal-ashes, for the purpose of making mortar 
for building walls equal in strength to any that can be found in the public build- 
ings on the coast of England, Ireland, Scotland, or in any part of the world. 

We have also obtained the joint opinion of Messrs. Higgins, Laing, and Gill, 
architects and surveyors, upon the quality of work performed with mortar 
made with sea-sand, which they have declared to be performed in a workman- 
like manner, and with good materials; this corresponds with the sentiments 
and opinion of Mr. Peto, and Mr. George Smith, before-named, as also with 
Mr. Leggat’s, and the gentlemen whose names are subscribed to the before- 
mentioned certificate ; all which we consider excellent proof of the efficacy of sea- 
sand being, not only good, but an essential, article to be incorporated with lime 
and coal-ashes, to make unexceptionable mortar: and, if it were requisite, we 
could obtain certificates to the same effect from all the builders on the sea-coast, 
bearing testimony that sea-sand is better than any other, as part of an essential 
compound to make the best mortar or cement that can be required for building 
good substantial walls. 

The price of sea-sand, as retailed on the coast, is 4s, per load, which is about 
the same price as other sand. It is collected in the summer season, and laid 
out to dry in large open yards, exposed to the weather, whence it is taken, either 
by the builders, or carriers employed for that purpose, as it is wanted. It has 
been insinuated, and attempted to be proved, by illiterate and improper persons 
not worthy of belief, that builders near the sea-shore draw the sand dripping wet 
from the banks, and mix it in that state with the lime, than which nothing can 
be more absurd, as it would be impossible to make mortar with sand in that state: 
the insinuation, therefore, refutes itself, and is its own reward. 
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On MASONS’ or STONE-CUTTERS’ WORKS, 


IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
Ss 


Ir has already been noticed, that Masons, or Stone-cutters, as they are most London and 

f % = 4, a Country 
properly called in many parts of the kingdom, are identified in London as Masons yfasons, 
only ; and, in several parts, they are recognized also as Bricklayers, and are em- 
ployed in building brick and common stone walls; but Masons, or scientific 
Stone-cutters, whose art is the subject of our present Section, are, in general, 
attisans well-informed in their trade; and in those countries where stone most 
abounds, they are generally the most skilful. Hence it happens that London is Northern 
supplied with the most intelligent Masons from the Northern parts of Great- Stone-cutters.’ 
Britain, where the article of stone is chiefly used in building. z 

In Great Britain and Ireland we have some of the most valuable quarries of Free-Stone of 
Free-stone perhaps in the world, the qualities of which are not generally known Tenuded 
to those whose practice has been confined to the metropolis, where Portland-stone Scotland. 
has been chiefly used for what is required; that is, where bricks cannot with Ene 
propriety be substituted. Considerable quantities, also, of Yorkshire stone, con- stone, &c. 
sisting of paving, flagging, and landings, of various sizes, are sent to London; 
together with Moor-stone, and granites for paving, &c. ; as likewise the Painswick 
and Bath-stone, the two latter of which species are used for the same purpose 
as Portland in our public buildings. ; 

The qualities of the description of stone mentioned are well known and justly Price of stone 
estimated. It is, however, but candid to state that we have, in many parts ‘of dermal 
the Kingdom, descriptions of stone far superior to what is at present sent to the country. 
London. The prices for the former of which are regulated according to the local 
wages and customs of the provinces and counties where it is raised. 

Masons’ or Stone-cutters’ works, in London and its environs, are measured On measuring 
in cubic and superficial feet; Portland stone in cube feet, when the thicknesses iatuaiogs 
are above 2 inches or 2Z in, And to find the intrinsic worth, the first step to including 
he taken is to ascertain the cubical contents, as well as the value of the stone, in pecans 
reference to the prime cost, including the freightage and land-carriage to the 
place where it is used ; to which should be attached the usual profit thereon ; 
and, subsequently, the value of the labour, comprehending the sawing, together Sawing and 
with the various gradations of workmanship, including hoisting, &c. the value Workmanship. 
of which should be arithmetically proportioned according to the degree of dif- 
ficulty in raising the stone. 

Having regulated the value of the stone in cube feet, the next step to be How to value 
taken is to ascertain the several degrees of workmanship, consisting of plain and aad 
sunk works, with throatings, &c. Plain work signifies the labour upon the hori- 
zontal and vertical faces of the stone, which are smoothed, wrought, or tooled 
over; and as cut or free-stone work is chiefly sawn, it is customary to allow one 
portion of the plain work nearly at sawyers’ prices; the second at double those Mean propor- 
rates, being the mean ratio or proportionate value for the labour of plain-work, "°"- 


exclusive of tooling, which should be charged according to the work it represents. 
Ss 
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Explanation Sunk-work, upon horizontal stone surfaces, imply such parts as are necessarily 

oe Seukewore) and gradually reduced towards the upper and outer edges, in order to throw off 
the wet; and the throatings imply the narrow groovings near the outer edges on 
the under sides of window-sills, string-courses, &c., to prevent the water run- 
ning down the faces of the walls: and, besides the sunk-work described must 
also be included, those in the planciers of cornices, and all manner of reductions, 
from the plain faces of stone-work to their ultimate assumed forms. 

Allowances Inascertaining the cubical contents of the stone before it is wrought, reasonable 

kei allowances should be made for waste in the admeasurement, the superficial faces 
should then be taken for plain and sunk works; to which should be added, one 
bed and one upright joint for plain work to every stone, and subsequently, if any, 
the circular, plain, and sunk works to each stone, with the straight and circular 

Great atten-_ moulded works. In the performance of which operation, it requires particular 

Bones attention to measure all the plain and sunk works which the masons or stone- 

masonry, cutters are justly entitled to, upon the respective faces, in progressively bringing 
forward their works. Plain and sunk works are measured in superficial feet, 
and throatings, and all narrow sinkings, in feet running measure. 

To measure The labour to stone cornices should be measured by girting round the mould- 

Stone camnices, ings, that is, round all the vertical and horizontal sides, and this is termed 
moulded work; and if circular, circular moulded work, the superior plain surfaces 

Weathering. of cornices being weathered to throw off the wet, should also be measured. as 
sunk work; and the plain work to all the joints should likewise be taken in the 
manner before described. The solid contents of the stone should be first mea- 
sured, and subsequently the labour thereon. 

To measure To measure stone columns, first proceed as last mentioned, then take two 

columns, &€+ sides of the solid stones, and to each of the columns their beds, for plain 
work; the heights and circumferences should then be taken as circular’ sunk- 
work, with their several plain faces or beds; having finished the shafts of the 
columns, then proceed to measure the bases and capitals, first taking the solid 
stones, and, subsequently, the plain, sunk, and moulded works; but, if the 

Ionic, Corin- capitals should be Ionic, Corinthian, or Composite, then take as nearly as pos- 

Cone sible the presumed solid contents of the stone, and ascertain the quantum of 
time consumed in carving; which, being added to the worth of the stone, with 
suitable profits on the workmanship, will constitute the value, in which should 
be included the labour of fixing, hoisting, &c. 

Different sorts Pilasters, cornices, friezes, architraves, plinths, belting-courses, plain and cham- 

okavptksiniee: phered rvsties, balustrades and balusters, steps, staircases, copings, strings, and. 

same manner, every description of cut stone-work, should be measured and valued upon the 
principles already explained, having reference, at all times, to the prime cost, 
including freightage, land-carriage, waste, labour, extra hoisting, and profit; all 
these combined circumstances must be taken into consideration in finding the 
value of masonry in London, or elsewhere, which, like every other description 
of work, will be found to vary in value, according to the currency of wages 
and local customs. 

‘To measure In ascertaining the value of stone steps, to geometrical and other staircases, judg- 

— ment is requisite; for, as the steps are bevelled on their soffits, and the winders cut 
diagonally with apparent loss, it is necessary to comprehend that such steps are 
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formed without much actual loss, if any, to the mason, who judiciously contrives, 
in cutting the stone, to form nearly two steps out of one solid piece, whether 
intended for straight flyers or diagonal winders ; the exact cubical contents, there- 
fore, of the steps should be ascertained for the value of the stone, and for the 
labour, the plain and moulded work, and, if moulded, the entire heights of the Plein ent 
tisers and moulded nosings should be taken for the moulded work ; the treads eroreatatere! 
for plain work, and the soffits as plain work; the latter being valued as for 
sawing only; curtail-steps should be measured and valued as solids, and the Curtail steps, 
labour thereon ascertained by admeasurements, which should be equivalent to ercaveine: 
the extra trouble and judgment requisite in forming them. 
The construction of rubble-walls are scarcely known about London; but, in Common 
many parts of the kingdom, such edifices are very common. rubble-walls. 
In Scotland, where stone is plentiful, the standard thickness is 2 feet, the Scotch stone- 
. Py bo + Walls. 
contents are found in feet and inches, and, subsequently, divided by 9, which Contents 
reduces the work into superficial yards, and the yards are again divided by reduced to 
36, which reduces the entire into roods; when the walls are more than 2 feet in Hass rods ; 


thickness, they are reduced to the standard, by adding one-third, one-quarter, See eet 


or one-half, more or less, according to the respective thicknesses. the standard, 
The customs in that part of Great Britain, in taking the admeasurements, Customs of 
; measuring 
vary according to the places, and the nature of the agreements. ~~ differ, 


In Glasgow, if a builder engages to perform masonry for workmanship only, Principles of ~ 
the dimensions are taken round the buildings, on the outsides, for the lengths, Giese 
and, multiplied by the heights at the same thicknesses, or by as many heights heights and 
separately, as there are thicknesses. The external measures produce something tic Enesses: 
more than the actual contents, by the additions of the respective quoins, which, 
by comparison, may be esteemed as square pillars of stone, 2 feet thick; but 
these additions, or allowances, are not more than equivalent to compensate for Not more than 
the extra trouble in plumbing the quoins. If the buildings are executed with eauiselent ee 
cut-stone plinths, belting-courses, cornices, blocking-courses, &c., the dimen- e ‘ 
sions for the heights are taken by girting over all the parts mentioned, and for 
the lengths by girting around the buildings over the pilasters, if any, together 
with the residue of the cut-stone work. 

This practice is, perhaps, the most absurd of any that can be adduced, inas- One of the 
much as the additional extensions, in heights and lengths, cannot be equivalent oats. 
compensations for the value of the extra labour upon the cut or dressed stone. tices, y 


Average Specific Weights of Stone. 
x Ton ewt. gr. Ub. 
cesses 1 0 8 20 Specific 


15 cubic feet of Portland stone weighs. . 
019 213 Weights of 


18 cubic feet of marble weighs... 
5 4 stone, marble, 

20 cubic feet of chalk-stone weighs . ah chicieies sn tt | OeH Ooty and chalk. 
From 50 to 60 feet super. of Purbeck paving will weigh above one ton; the Do, Purbeck. 

exact weight will depend on its thickness. 
From 70 to 80 feet super. of Yorkshire paving will weigh above one ton; the Do, Yorkshire. 

exact weight will also depend on the thickness. 
The weight of stone varies, but the above may be taken as fair average weights. 
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AVERAGE PRICES 


OF 


MASONS’ or STONE-CUTTERS’ WORKS, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
pone ot 


Portland stone PortAnp-ston®, including freightage, landing, wharfage, and profit, but 
exclusive of the land-carriage to the places where it is to be used, per 


Gulia ees ontiiadin ie bewatninadarins Conmboungacckastcsincdpanar 2 00) 
Do. exceeding the ordinary size of 6 feet.. 5 6 
Plain, sunk, Plain work, per foot super.......+++ 12 
Rd Dis INE tooled.......-+++.. 1 4 
on do. Sunk work.....-....... eats 
Circular plainiworkssrls seleisieecceisisisieleitis eee: 
Circular sunk work. . - 1410 
Moulded work...... 2 0 
Circular moulded work. 24 
Sawing. Sawing do...-..seeeeee 07 
Joggles, &c. The prices for sunk joggles should be proportioned to their sizes. 
‘Groovings, G0... pek 100 TUN. «ics ses sicdenieies eoriccnneerecsieeiesces 0.8 
Throatings, do... + ..+.0.cesssssece oeee O 2 
Portland win- Portland window-sills should be measured and charged at per foot cube; 
AALS and the plain, sunk, and throated work, charged separately : and it 
would be more satisfactory if the entire of work in Portland stone was 
charged in the same way. 
Mantles and Portland mantles, and jambs to chimnies, with slabs 1-in. thick, per foot 
Jamibs, SUPCT sees eeceeseccceccssscccccssccnceseccecscsesstsssetssse 1 8 
If thicker, add in proportion. 
Paving in —_ Portland paving, laid in straight courses, and 14.in, thick ... 0 
courses’ S5* Don laid diaponellyver tea Seon es ee ee Met elle 


Prices of work 12-in. feather-edge Portland coping, 23-in. on the front edge, and 12-in. 

on Portland. in the rere, throated and set, per foot run......+ 
OnE. Ossie wots ests islsleesiecie' es a-erel 
Do. 18-in. wide....... 

Balconies, &c. 24-in. Portland balconies. 
8-in. do. do. 
33-in. do, do....sseee 

Sinks, &e.  6-in, Portland sinks, per foot super. . 
VUNG So snanssennsdecco5 
8-in. do.......6 
5-holed Portland sink-stones, each. 
Taking down, re-working, and re-setting masonry, should be dienngily as 

day-work. 
Balusters.  18-in, Portland balusters, 44-in, diameter, fixed, each...cesssseeresesl2 0 


IUD TH & & & & ww 
ADSoooeawneraa 
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Chimney cramps, each. . 
Do. let into Portland 
Do. run with lead. 
Holdfasts, each... 
Moderate sized turned Pateras, in Portland, each ....-+.+++ 
Plain rounded corners in d0...s.+seeresseeecrees 
Moulded do.......scesersersscsccvecesccncs 
1-inch holes cut in Portland for iron bars 
2-in. do. 
4-in. do.. 
6-in. do. do. +. +++ 
Washers let into Portland sink-stones...ssesccssseereeres 
Holes cut for pipes in d0..+2+ssceessecesenscereerrnse 
Extra hoisting may be charged per foot cube above 25 feet in height, after 

the rate of 4d. per foot cube, and for every subsequent 5 feet in arith- 

metical progression. 
Common Yorkshire paving, at per foot super. .-+++ 
Rubbed do... oesseree 
8-inch paving do....- 
3-in. York landings, rubbed do,..+++++« 
Amin, dO+.+eees 
5-in. do. ++-+06 


Grin. dOvsececceccececscveces 
12-in. weathered coping, set, per foot run 
16-in. do. do. 
12-inch coping, 2-in. 
16-in. do do. en diewecasiscees 
12-in. coping, 3-in. thick, do... ++ 
16-in. do. do..s+seeeeerersereces 
Yorkshire sink-stones, per foot super. 
Do. 5-hole sink-stones, each. . 
Holes for iron-work, each. 
Coal-plates let in... +++ 
Throating, per foot run ++++s+seeres 
Window-sills, 9-in. wide, sunk and throated, per foot run. 
York steps, d0....++sceressescceeserersrsaccoceres 
Purbeck paving in random courses, at per foot supe: 
Do. in straight courses. - 
Do. rubbed....s.ees0 
Purbeck steps, per foot run. 
Do. Channel-stone.....sseceseeessee 
Bath stone, per foot cube ..++++++++ 
Do. extra size above 6 feet... 
Plain work on do. per foot super 
Sunk do. on do..++ 
Moulded do. on do.» 
Ryegate hearth-stones and covings 1-in, thick, at per foot supers +++ 


thick, set, do-. 


eccooooorFoWw~SoHOOs 
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Cramps, &c. 


Holdfasts, &c, 


Holes. 


In Bist let 


ONWWOCMRONOOAR 


10 Washers, &c. 
10 


York pavin; 
and factions 


Sink stones, 


1 
6 
4 
6 
4 
2 
0 
6 Coping, 
0 
9 
3 
0 
9 
0 
3 
2 


Throatings. 


Paving in Pur- 
beck, &e. 


Bath stone. 


Q Ryegatestone. 
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Ryegate stone. 


Painswick 
stone. 


Plain, sunk, 
and moulded 
work, 


Aberdeen 
granite, 


Moor stone. 


Statuary 
Marbles. 


Superior 
chimney- 
pieces, 


Inferior chim- 
ney-pieces. 


Contracts. 


Price of 
statuary. 


Equitable 
prices, 


Blue-veined 
marble, 
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Ryegate hearth-stones and. covings, 14-ine thick.sccsecocesesesseetes 
DO, 2210; THICK S11. stot e'se'e's's' e's ste'a's'o 
Do. 4-in. thick, for bottoms of ovens. . 
Painswick stone, at per foot cubessesssseee 
Plain work on-do., per foot super 
Sunk-work do 
Moulded do. 
1-inch mantles and jambs to chimnies, do.. 
14-in. paving in courses. 
Zin. donziscsscosse 
Throating, per foot run.......« 
Scotch or Aberdeen granite, per foot cube 
Plain work on do., per foot super.....s00006 
Moor-stone paving, per foot super.......seeeeee 
Do. kirb-stone, per foot TUN.......ceeeeseceeees 
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On Statuary anp oTHER Marsters. 


Pours or genuine Italian Statuary Marble is without blemish, and it is very 
highly estimated when it can be procured. To the sculptor it is invaluable, in- 
asmuch as the quality of it adds lustre to the workmanship, and enables the 
artist to command the highest price for his labour, ingenuity, and taste. 

This speciés of marble is seldom used about buildings, unless for chimney-pieces 
of a superior description; and, when required, sculptors generally make their 
contracts to furnish every part at stipulated sums, which supersedes the neces- 
sity of admeasurements. Inferior statuary chimney-pieces, in London,* and at 
other places, are made for sale at various prices, from 15 up to 20, 30, 40, and 
50 sovereigns each. If made agreeable to designs furnished, the prices are pre- 
viously agreed upon ; and if not, should be, to prevent unpleasant disputes, as 
upon the value of statuaries’ works few men can be found to agree in opinion. 
The average current prices for statuary’ marble in blocks, are from three to five 
sovereigns per foot cube, at the wharf; the prices for slabs, therefore, per foot 
super, in inches of thickness, will be the twelfth part thereof, severally equal in 
value to 8s. 4d. per foot; to which should be added, the sawing, polishing, 
profit, &c. And, by these means, equitable prices per foot super may be ascer- 
tained for statuary chimney-pieces, by admeasurements; but we recommend the 
plan first proposed, that is, to contract for price, which supersedes any admea- 
surement. Inferior statuary is set only for ordinary chimney-pieces, and for 
rooms correspondent with its quality, and it is properly estimated: the price being 
about half the estimated value of the former at per foot cube, 

Blue-veined Italian marble is, perhaps, next in quality to the inferior Statuary, 
and by most persons preferred; the current price, in the block, is about two 
guineas per foot cube at the wharf. 


* The Mart for works of this description, in London, is the New Road 3 but specimens 
may be seen at 315; Oxford Street; where orders are received, by. the agent of an eminent 
artist, for sculptured chimney-pieces and monuments upon the most economical principles. 


| 
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Dove Marble.—This beautiful stone, which approximates to the soft blue co- Dove marble 
lour of the Dove's plumage, is in high estimation, and the chimney-pieces made eee bi 
with it produce the most pleasing effect; the value per foot cube, at the wharh 
is about two guineas, 

The Galway, Kilkenny, and Limerick Marbles, which are so much estimated Kilkenny and 
in Ireland, and in this country also, is worth from 25s. to 30s, per foot’ cube. qimenck 

The Kilkenny Marble, which is of a pleasing blue-black when polished, in the Kilkenny sub- 
course of time will change its colour by the heat of the fire, and will continue’ to fect to change 
do so until it assumes a bluish freckle. Seas 

The Limerick Marble is of a beautiful jet-black, and, when polighed, is equal, Limerick and 
if not superior, to the Namur. Nemure 

+ The Brocatella, Sienna, Verd Antique, and Namur, which are foreign marbles, Brocatella, 
and have been in high estimation, are now very seldom introduced in our modern cere) and 
buildings. The quarries of Great-Britain have not, at present, produced any su- Eyglish and 
perior marbles : the best we have seen are those from the countiesof Devon and Irish marbles, 
Derby; nor have we any worthy of being compared with those of Ireland, 
the most approved of which now in use have been noticed, and their current 
average market prices announced, at per foot cube; which, with the aid of the Equitable 
instructions given, it is presumed, will enable persons desirous of estimating the Principles of 


detailed value, to ascertain it upon. principles which cannot be disputed. carnesae: 
£8. a. 
Statuary marble, per foot cube, from £3, to.++seeeeseceserseees 5 0 0 Prices of sta~ 
Plain work, per foot super Oe 1g) SAR Ye 
Sunk-work, do. .-.-..- aasier 0 10.0 
015 0 


Moulded-work, do. 
Statuary marble in chimney-pieces, with slabs, about one inch thick, Slabs. 

per foot super . 
Do. 1} in. thick, do. 
Do. 1} in. do. do. 
Circular plain-work to statuary, do. 
Dor eink; dors creo 'sestes ese 
Do. moulded-work, do. . 
Inferior statuary, 1 inch thick, in slabs, do 
Veined marble, per foot cube . 
Plain work, per foot super 
Sunk do. do........+05 
Moulded do. do. .... 
Veined marble chimney-pieces, with slabs, ASH 1 inch thick < 
Do. 1j in. thick .. 
Do. 1 in. thick.....0++e00e 
Circular plain work to veined marble, at per foot super . 
Do. sunk work to do..... 
Do. moulded work to do. 
Dove marble slabs, about 1 inch thick, do. . 
Kilkenny do. do. .....+ 
Do. black, Galway, and Limerick. 


Circular work. 


Average prices 
of veined 
marble. 


Veined slabs, 


Circular work, 


Dove, Kilken- 
ny, and black. 


Average prices 
of labour, 
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On Marble Flush-beads in panels, per foot run.... 
chimney- S 
pieces,per foot Astragals to neckings, do........... 
Tun, &c. Back-joints, do, ... 
Cayettos. Small hollows, do. 
Single beads, do. 
Double beads, do. 
Treble beads, do. ..- 
Mouldings, | Moulded fronts to 5-inch pilasters, do.....+sseeees-ee 
fares reed- Sunk rebates, dO.sessecueesereeeees 
Backings to pilasters, do. .. 
4-inch flutings, do.. 
din. do. do..... 
1-in. do, do....++s 
Corners. Plain rounded corners, do. . 
Reeded do. do... +-++e+e 
Turned pateras, per pair... 
Cleansing, re- Old chimneys polished and re-set, per foot super 
setting, &. To, cleaned and re-set, do.. 


Masons’ and Stone-cutters’ Day-Prices, in London. 


Carvers, ma- Carver in Marble, per day .....sseseccescccesecsecseees 
iibewes, ‘Do. in Portland, do. . 
per day. Mason or Stone-cutter, do. 
Mabourersdossascccss esses sists 
Rolisher,1dored ss semester sass ae 
Mortar, per hod... 
Materials. ‘Tron chimney-cramps. . 
Plaster, per bag... 
Fine ditto, do.. 


CHAPTER IV. 


——— 
On Puastersrs’ Work, 
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Primitive and Tus intrinsic value of considerable portions of Plasterers’ Works depend upon 


intrinsic value 


oupanecnigs the qualities of the laths, which are of three sorts. For instance, the first are 
led single fir laths, which are the thinnest ; the second size are somewhat 

Taths. thicker, and are called lath and half; and the third size are twice the thickness 
of the first, and are called double jir laths. Their general lengths are $ feet ; 


and 25 nailed, at proper distances, will cover about one square yard, 
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On the value of laths will, in a great measure, depend the worth of ceilings, 
and stucco-work on walls and partitions, &c. It is, therefore, essential in affixing 
the value upon plasterers’ work, first to inquire into the prices of the different 
sorts of laths at the various periods the works are executed, as well as into 
the prices of lime, sand, hair, and other materials. 

Perhaps there is not any artificer’s work so easy to measure as plasterers’, How to mea- 
nor any so difficult to value as the ornamental parts; but, where a regular system ae Bis 
is adopted, this apparent difficulty ceases, by degrees, as valuators become familiar 
with their subject. 

Plain cornices, under 9 inches girt, should be measured in running feet, and To measure 
all above those girts in superficial feet. DONTE 

The plain parts of ornamental cornices should be first measured, as plain, and Tovalue orna- 
then the several enrichments thereon, taken by feet running measure, which, being ae Hes 
valued separately, and added to the plain work, will determine the correct value 
at per foot superficial. 

Plastered ceilings, partitions, walls, and rough-casting, &c., should be mea- Walls, parti- 
sured by the yard: the principal things to be remembered are, to deduct the ™ & 
chirhnies, doors, and windows, &c., from the partitions and walls, and the cor- Deductions of 
nices; &c. from the ceilings, making proper allowances for the laths, and the first poor, ee 
or scratched coat of plastering under the cornices; the same allowances should oe 
also be made in measuring the sides of walls and partitions, where the cornices 
dip several inches below the superficial faces of the ceilings. 


Roman Cement. 


Equal portions of clean sharp grit sand, mixed with this cement, will form Roman Ce- 
the most durable of stucco coverings upon old and new brick-work. If the ™°™* 
sand is wet or damp at the time it is mixed with the cement, it should be 
instantly diluted with water, and used as quick as possible; for, when applied 
upon walls, it requires incessant trowelling until it sets. So soon as finished, it Mode of trow 
should be jfrescoed with colour, composed of five ounces of copperas to every ia 
gallon of water, mixed up with as much cement and fresh lime as will produce 
the effect required. When the entire of the work is thus covered, and has 
assumed an uniform colour, it should then be frescoed, or tinted, in imitation of 
Portland, Bath, or such description of Free-stone as may be required to repre- Colouring of 
sent the most scientific or well-bonded masonry. aiieco. 

In country places the best burned stone-lime, well incorporated with clean sharp Common 
sand, diluted with water, is used for covering the outsides of buildings; and Bees the 
where the materials are unexceptionable, it is considered a good substitute for 
Roman Cement ; and in Ireland, where the lime is many degrees superior to the Irish lime su- 
English, the architects prefer their own country lime to our Roman Cement, ex- Piper een 
cept for particular purposes, as in making mortar for water-works, and similar 
uses, for which, perhaps, it cannot nor has ever been excelled. 
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Whiting, co- 
louring, wash- 
ing, stopping, 


New and old 
work, 


Distemper, 
&e, 


Plain mould- 
ings, colour- 
ing, &c. 


Chimnies, &c. 
rendered. 


\ 
Lathing and 
plastering. 


Floating, &c. 
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AVERAGE PRICES 


OF 


'PLASTERERS’ MEASURED WORKS 


IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, 
—— 


Iie-wurrrne, once done, per yard super.s+secscecverssceurecseecs 
Doz twice donerdoe yeewee's ees ccs eaeacsecaehaeenerne s 
Scraping, stopping, washing, and whiting, to old ceilings, do. 
New. work, white onlys. cc. cscedcssscacnesscceatesoases 
‘Do. to new plain cornices, per foot run 
Do. to old cornices, do.... 
If ornamented, in proportion. 
Wash, stop, and white, to old ceilings, slightly ornamented, at per yard. . 
Dorsch emianented, dar vesey cesses onensnavea ave erases nvesess 
Do. where the panels are deep and the ornaments require great care, do. 
Do. in distemper, to ceilings, &c. per Yard «\sjeisiwes ele'e 
Do. to single or plain cornices, &c. per foot super... 
Do. to ornamented, do.....- 
Do. do. with broad soffits, do 
Do, to enriched ceilings.......+++¢ 
Plain mouldings cleaned, stopped, and whited, at per foot run -+-+.+.-+ 
Common colouring, at per yard..+sssseseveesscccscsceoses 
Cream, or buff colouring, do. . 
Do. blue or French grey, &c. ........000+ 
Common sized chinmies, rendered and blocked, each 
Walls rendered, one coat, per yard.......0++0+5 
Do. and set with fine stuff, do. .....cesseccsvccccecs 
Do. circular do. do....... 
Do. floated and set, do. 
Do, circular do 
Do. to groins... 
Lathing only, including nails and labour, at per yard 
Do. and one coat of lime and hair, do......e.++- 
Do. and set with fine-stuff, do. .... 
Wor circular; doses slesssicie nieces 
Lathing, with two coats of lime and hair........-.s008 
Do. and set with fine-stuff ........- 
Floated do. and set in white do. 
Do. to ceilings only, do..... 
Do. to groins do. and circular, do.. 
Do. finished on Jaths and trowelled, d 


PIS 
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Do. plain frieze and set, per foot superficial........ 
Do. and soffits, do. do. eceecseccervescscascveeee 
Do. to héads*of mrehies, downtissinc cies nace viele Salt ctstaleras of aisle 
Rough-casting on Jaths, at per yard. 
Do. on brick-fronts, or other brick-work, two coats, do...++eseessesee 

If circular, add one-sixth, and charge for putting-up and taking down 

scaffolding, &c. 

Bastard-stucco on brick, at per yard ....+-+esseeee: 
Circtilaridorestia o61\csvlsies a siuiviveleivieiiieica'b's sv u siviv.e sniee wellelaieel 
Bastard-stucco on lath, do...+s.s.+.se2e0 
Circulars eis sisisnaccialoem oath 
Trowelled-stucco on bricks, do. 
Circular do. dos... 2.5. 2900 
Trowelled-stucco on lath, do... 
Circular do. do... .+2+2+1+.008 
Do. on laths and panelled, do. . 
Do. in heads of niches, at per foot super. . 
Rustic raised and champhered, do........ 
Plain fascias raised, do.,...- 
Do. in keys to arches.+.....- 
Raised panels, or margins, according to their widths, from 5d, to 7d. and 

9d. per foot run. i , 

Moulded do. in proportions thereto. 

Groins, at per foot super...+.-..-.- 
Do. on lath... cccccccccscccscsecses 
Beads and quirks, at per foot run.........-eee06 
Do. double do...+.-.seeseves 
Circular beads and quirks, do. 
Do. double, do...ssecsceeoe 
Arris’, do. 26+ 
Common quirk, do. . 
42-inch reveals to windows, at per foot run...... 
Circular do.....2++20+ 
Q-inch dO.+++eeseeeee 


Circular do... cccccecccccccccsctvescnvccee 
Soffits on laths, floated and set, at per foot super 

Do. circular, do.. nf 
Do. elliptical, do... eee 
Circular soffits, with ogees or ovolos, including beads in 8-inch sunk 
panels in laths, do....seeeeescesce sors ceccctcecterensesseeeeas 
Do. head and ‘flush; do, ss. swcnsesececcercovepesscesspecpesee 
Friezes in laths, floated, do. . 
Do, andleetpdwec were erica see 
Plain cornices, 3-inch girt, at per foot running measure 
Do, 4-inch, do...-secsocseses 
Do. 5-inch, do. 
Dow atich; dors vaisiteivawae eiseaee nce. 
T2 
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Soffits, &e, 


Rough-cast. 


Bastard- 


stucco. 


Trowelled 
work. 


Rustic work, 


Paneling. 


Beadings, &c. 


Reveals, 


Soffits and 
friezes &e. 


Cornices, &e. 
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Cornices. 


Mouldings, 
per foot run, 


Mitres, more 
than four. 


Cornices and 
enrichments. 


Cast mould- 
ings, per foot 
run. 


Cornices of 

the Orders in 
Architecture, 
per foot run, 


Enrichments 
in soffits, &c. 
per foot run. 


Extra charges 
for modelling, 
&e. 
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Plain cornices, 7-inch girt, at per foot running measure. .++6++-+ 
Do. 8-inch, do.. Siesaeaaaae 
Do. 9-inch, do., and all above this girt should be charged after the rate 

of, per foot superficial ... aaa cleig 
Astragals, ovolos, or ogees, &c., at the bottoms of friezes, or when intro- 

duced round panels, &c. per foot run. 
Do. circular do...++sssseceeecese 
Reed mouldings to form panels, do. 
Cifeular d0..do...sescccccerasessrrsssasccsers 


cece edeeegeecsee 


ooo 


o 


Whenever it occurs that more than four mitres are introduced in the cornices 
of rooms, all above that number should be charged as extra, at per mitre, ac- 
cording to the labour; and whenever the works are circular, one-third or one- 
fourth should be added to the charges over and above the prices for straight 


work. 


All the plain parts or masks of the cornices to be first measured, and 


charged at per foot super..sssssrcececescceseeereecsseseccooses 1 O 


Enriched mouldings which are cast solid, and girt one-inch, to be charged 
after the rate of 8d. per foot run, and all other enrichments in cornices, 
&c. after the same ratio; if separately, 1d. per foot in advance. 

Enriched mouldings, 1-inch girt...+.+eere+ 

DO) PEA O, oc ona w cece teatessicieces 

Do. 2-in. do... seeeeeee 

Do. 2$-in. do... cccccerreccercecsscnccenes 

Do. 3-in. do... 

Do. 44-in. do... 

Ds Seine does a se ce cr wwe vns owcleisinn en cameos sae nessss one bho xin 

If circular or elliptical, add one-fourth. 

Plain dentil cornices, per foot super......+++ 

Do. with Grecian Doric blocks and bells, do.. 

Do. with plain Ionic modillions, do.....-+++.+++ 

Do. with enriched Corinthian modillions, dos....esseseeeevccsoesecs 

Do. with plain Tuscan blocks, do....+2.---sesssesseacscersovccese 

Do. with plain Doric mutules, do... eget 

Do. with enriched mutules, including the bells or drops, with flowers in 
theycollers.c0yC. Ones. cis setnaicthe® aaicme sup dneeitcsings's atid st 

Do. including the trygliphs, metopes, flowers, and architraves, do....+. 

Running ornaments, or soffits, friezes, and strings, 9 inches wide, per 
foot runseseerereeee 

NG BaNcHesuwide, Os statist cis siete e's elehsisie sels slodinis cies seals aiethieid a aad 

Do. 7 inches wide, do........ 

Do. 6 inches wide, do...... 

Do. 5 inches wide, do.......040 


ae eepeceeese 


St pet % 


Where enrichments are expressly modelled from original drawings, the ex- 
penses of modelling should be allowed, independent of the prices charged for 


the work in the measured bills. 
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The best outside stucco-work, performed with Dorking or any other approved Common out- 
lime, mixed with clean sharp sand, on old or new brick-work, neatly jointed, ee 
at per yard superficial, is worth from 1s. 9d. to’ 2s. per yard. cement. 

If on good laths, from 2s..9d. to 8s, per yard; if circular on the plan,:onessixth Do. on Jaths. 
may be added to the prices. 

d. 

34 Do. outside 


6 fascias, cor- 
nices, &e, 


s. 
Fascias and pilasters, per foot super ..+.seessecsseecscsecsseseseees O 
Plain cornices, per do......+++++0 


coccceseor 1 


+ O 


Arris’, per foot run ...+e+e 


The colouring performed in a neat uniform manner, to imitate Portland or Frescoing, &c. 
Bath stone, 9d. per yard; and, if frescoed, one shilling may be charged. Chee 

The expenses of erecting and taking down scaffolding may be charged in Scaffolding. 
addition to the above, but not for-the use of it, as the prices are adequate thereto. 


4 s d, 
Roman cement, on the outside of walls, including all materials, at per Parker’s Ro- 
yard Super ss sss ss ssreverevrveveeveeccsscccccccssibevstsones 4 0 iene 
Do. including colouring or frescoing, to imitate the bonding of masonry, Romancement 
itnh eoceceseressecsvaveresssenrovacesissseieissie: Qh Megan lowes 
Do. if executed with stout laths..sssssaeecessceceeeeecrerceererss G6 O 7 
Pilasters, fascias, belting-courses; strings, &c: per foot super... + 0 6 Pilasters, belt- 
Pulin Gormices;:dos anv eoesshsts sss seeeee eee eee sees toa 
Sinkings, per foot rum ...sseseeseeeere 0 5 Sinkings, 
Arris’, doses... O Migularnis’, &e: 
9-inch reveals, do. 0 8 
ALsin, do. dOss ees cevecacecceeetecsecnnteeeecccssestsicssensees OOS 


One-fourth, one-fifth, or one-sixth, may be added to any of the before-men- Additions may. 
tioned prices, if the works-are circular; the prices for which should be regulated pemede where 
in proportion to: the sharpness of the curvatures, -&e. 

The consequent expenses of dubbing out, to render the surfaces even before Dubbing out 
the Roman cement or stucco is laid on, should be accounted for ; likewise the pa romart 
correct worth of the cement used: in making such preparations, together with the 2 
time eonsumed-in erecting and: taking down the scaffolding, as likewise the cost 
of tar-twine, iron spikes, and such-materials as may be found indispensably neces- 
sary in forming-artificial and:substantial projections for cornices, pilasters, &c, Cornices, &e. 

‘One bushel of cement, -if used: with -care; will cover from three to ‘four 
yards super; provided it is mixed: with equal portions of clean, sharp, grit, river, 
or sea, sand. Where additional thicknesses: are laid upon the face of a wall, in How to value 
order to form -pilasters not provided for in the brick-work, such additional hie in 
thicknesses should be measured as double, treble; or quadruple, in proportion to pilasters, 
such thicknesses; and the same principle should be adopted in accounting for "> &* 
the extra quantities of cement used in window-sills, string-courses, pilasters, 
friezes, and all manner of architectural decorations. In ascertaining the worth, 
therefore, of external stueco-work, great pains should be taken where the parts 
are complicated, nor should the measurer forget to make all manner of equitable 
allowances, or to deduct the openings wherever they occur. 
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Prime cost of 
render and set. 


Do. of lath, 
plaster, and 
set. 


To find the 
value in any 
part of the 
world. 


Day prices. 


Laths, &c, 


Mortar. 


Plaster. 


Roman ce- 
ment. 


Sand. 


Nails, &e. 
Whiting. 


Size. 


Blue, &c. 


Modellex’s 
wagesandwax. 


Scaffolding, 
turnpike, and 
cartage, 
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The value of 300 pecks of lime, 400 pecks of sand, the cost of six days’ 
work of a plasterer, labourer, and boy, including 10 bushels of hair, is nearly 
equal to the prime cost of 200 yards of render and set. 

The value, also, ‘of 450 pecks of lime, 600 pecks of sand, the cost of 12 days’ 
works of a plasterer, Jabourer, and boy, including 15 bushels of hair, 2 loads of 
laths, and 14 thousand nails, is nearly equal to the prime cost of 270 yards of 
lath, plaster, and set. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain the correct value of common plastering, in 
the different parts of the kingdom, it will be necessary to enter into the detailed 
value of lime, sand, and workman’s wages, with all the consequent expenses; 
and, by these means, the average prices of plastering may be arrived at, not only 
in any part of these countries, but in any part of the world. 


Plasterers’ Average Prices for Day-work, in London, $c. 


« 


on 


Plasterer, per day ..... 
Labourer, do. ....... 
Hawk-boy, do... 
Laths, per bundle. . 
Do. and nails.......+ 
Eath-and-half, per bundle. .. 
Do, and nailsice ce ccineseey 
Lime and hair, per hod.... 
Do. for outside work, do......--+ 
Do. fine stuff, do. ... 
Stucco in do. . 
Putty in do,... 
Plaster, per bag.. Wie diss aptasata siete 
Dor fine dist. se seccieie se aed asianaiaaane 
Roman cement, per bushel 
Dorking lime, do. 
River sand, do...+sssessecees 
Two-penny nails, per thousand. 
Gaatinalliyido, fuiciaipinsieteas 
Whiting, per dozen ......... 
Best, do... o91d. © devine sepa reese ale 
Double size, per firkin 
Do. per gallon...... 
Do. by the pound 
Blue black, per do. .. 
Modellers, when paid by day-work, are allowed after the rate of one 

day and a half, which is equal to 8s. 13d. per day. 
Waxsforsdo.ppen pound sF.in\cistsivis ofsw'yiy daitisnaetotasiesTewiclocaiwee Wastes, Cl 

Cartage, turnpikes, and scaffolding, &c., to be charged in proportion to dis- 
tances, and to the value of horse-hire at the respective seasons of the year the 
works are performed. ole 
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CHAPTER V. 


On raz AVERAGE PRICES or SLATERS’ WORKS, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, $e. 


"Tur best slates which can be procured in Great Britain, are those which are Westmoreland 
raised in the quarries of North-Wales. The Westmoreland slates are by many peat 
persons strongly recommended ; the colour of them is considered beautiful, being 

of a light blue green, while that of the Welsh slates is chiefly sky-blue ; some 

are of a purple cast, as are also those which are sent from the West of England. 

In the quarries of St. John’s Town, in the North of Ireland, excellent slates are purple slate 
procured; but the latter are inferior to those from North-Wales, the best of from Devon. 
which are the Donnybole Rag, Imperial, and Queen, slates; for neatness, for 

strength, and where fine workmanship is required, the latter cannot be excelled ; 

any of the former, for each sort being thick, are well calculated to resist the 

effects of stormy weather. 

The Duchess, Countess, Ladies, and Doubles, known by these names, are like- These slates 
wise good slates; and, where they are not exposed to the effects of a tempes- not fit for ex- 
tuous climate, they answer the same purpose as the most expensive slates. pore we 

The Ton, Imperial, Queen, and Patent Slatings, are each highly estimated ; Ton,Queen,and 
but the former have the preference, for, when laid on roofs judiciously con- patent slates. 
structed, they may be relied on to keep out the wet; whereas the latter are 
considered unsafe, unless great pains be taken to make weather-tight seams to 
cover the joints: another objection renders it unpopular with those who are 
acquainted with the fatal effects of the dry-rot. The duchess slating is a very Duchess slat- 
neat, light, and elegant, covering, but should never be introduced in an ele- ing- 
vated situation, or in those parts of the country subject to violent hurricanes ; 
and all light slates, in such situations, are objectionable for similar reasons. 

On this subject we may remark the more strongly, from having seen the melan- 
choly effects of light slates on the roofs of buildings in mountainous countries, 
as well as near the sea. a 

Slaters’ works are measured by the square of one hundred feet superficial; How to mea- 
the contents of a roof is found by multiplying the length of the ridge by the sire and value 
breadth, from eave to eave, making allowances of one foot on each side in the Sete 
girt, for the double rows of slates at the eaves; and allowances of one foot for the ridge and 

A : bs . . girt of the in- 
cuttings to the hips and valleys, by their lengths, should be made ; and six in- clined planes. 
ches by the lengths for all manner of cuttings to dormers, chimnies, or other 
breaks, the superficial contents of which should be deducted from the entire 
quantities, if included in the general dimensions previously taken. 


One square of Welsh rag or Westmoreland slating, weigh very nearly half a Weight of 
ton, or 10 cwt. eeeke 


One square of Duchess, Countess, or Lady, slating, weigh about one-quarter 
of a ton, or near 6 cwte 
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Quantities re- A ton of Welsh rags will cover about 13 or 2 squares ; a ton of Westmoreland 
ee the same; and one ton of Queen slates nearly 2 squares. 
' squares, 1000 Duchess slates will eover about 9 squares. 
1000 Countess do. will. cover 5 squares. 
s 1000 Ladies’ do. will cover 33 squares. 
1000 Tavistock do, will cover 24 squares, 
ft. in. iS 
Sizes of com- Duchess slate, average size iS ...s++essecesceensceeees 2 O by 1 1 
mon slates. Countess do, do. «+++ aa+ <a« 1 8 .. 010 
Lady do. do.....- DE Ss teu Os 
Doubles do. do. . Terme 29 O41 
Do. of supe- Patent Wyatt do. do Bupa Bo 
rior slates. - Tmyperial do. do. 2.6 .. 2 0 
- Queen do. do.......... POE Sto tee tite Hite tee a BE ONS 1 due 
Rag do. do. seccsecsererssessectscteeteestteresers 8 0 4. 2 0 
° 2. sd 
| Prices, per The best Westmoreland slating, on boards, nailed with 4d. clout 
t square; for nails, per sqWare 1.6 .e sees eece eee e cece seteeccteerscteness 4 HO 


lating. 
) Gaza Do. on the best oak laths, and rendered in the inside with good 


Hite and Hairivedes ceesces ssl omele sia cue teleee Vena © 

Donnybole rag slating on boards, at per square . 
Best Welsh rag and Queen, do. from £3. 5s. to 

Minor slating, Duchess slating, do. «+++: esesseseeesteeseeseceecssegeevans 
at per square. Countess do. do. ....+.+ 
Ladies’ do. do,..+...+++ 
Tavistock slating on boards ..... 
. Do. on oak laths, and pointed . 
Slaters’dry- Slater, in London, &c. per day ....+..+- 

pork: Tiahourers Ci + «1s ste ipicet aibicisieteies eletele's cletere ae 

Slates, per 100. Large slates, at per hundred, from 10s. to....... 

Tavistock do. do,..-.... 

Doubles do, do. ...-.- 

Nails, do. | Four-penny clouts painted, do. 

Six-penny do. do. ......- 

Eight-penny do. do. 

"Mortar. Lime and hair, per hod 

Slates, per ton- Queen slates, per ton... 
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Rag, do. vecereccovcssceccrise 5 
Imperial, do. ..+.....5e+2e0e 5 
Westmoreland, do. ..-4s.-ccvecceves 0 
Duchessslates, Duchess slates, per 1000, long hundreds 13°18 
&e- per 1000. Countesses’ do. do. 9) 
Ladies’ do. do... 415 
Doubles do. do. ff BECBTAG 


The foregoing are the average prices of slates and slaters’ work in London, 
Dublin, &c.; but, if executed in the country, the land and water-carriage should 
be added. 
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CHAPTER VI.. 


ages 
On Prumpers’ Work, 1n Enetanp, &c. 


Tae average price of cast, sheet, or milled lead, as well as every other descrip- How to value 
tion of lead-work, must entirely depend upon the current price of pig-lead, the etl sa cast 
market price of which regulates ‘the average cost of every article made of this , 
valuable metal. The first thing, therefore, to be done in putting a value upon 

lead works, is, to ascertain, by the price-current, the mercantile value of pig-lead 

per ton or per hundred weight; to which should be added, all manner of 

expenses in the manufacture of the metal up to the period of its being put into 

the scales, and re-weighed. The prime cost being ascertained, the next step to Price regu- 
be taken is to add the profit, which should be always regulated and proportioned eee eae 
according to the extent of the credit required, as well as the risk of bad debts. credit. 
Now, as the price of pig-lead is constantly varying, and in the same ratio as 

other valuable metals, it will be impossible to fix any thing like an average value 

upon lead-work ; that is, with any degree of certainty, so as to be relied on for 

any length of time. The utmost, therefore, which can be done, to guide those 

who require printed information, is to give some general prices, with Tables to 

regulate according to circumstances. 

Plumbers cast sheet-lead work is charged by the hundred weight, containing Lead sold by 
112 pounds, which is of two sorts; that is, cast sheet-lead and milled sheet-lead, peated 
Solder is charged by the pound, and lead pipes by the yard or foot running 
measure. 

New cast sheet-lead, 7 pounds and upwards to the foot super, laid in hips, Hips, ridges, 
ridges, gutters, valleys, flats, &c., is worth, at the present price of pig-lead, from ~* 
32s. to 34s. per hundred. 

Laying the same, including solder where required, is worth from 4s. to 4s. 6d. Laying, &o. 
and 5s, per hundred. 


£o a da 
Milled lead to hips and ridges, under 7 lb, weight, per foot super, Milled lead. 


LIAS. t0 ce cece were ces cnsencccsescscrrces 1 
Labour in laying do., including solder, &c, per CWt--++++++eeeeeee O 4 

1 

) 


Circular oval or square leaden cistern-heads, including ornaments, each 
Holdfasts, solder, and labour, to fixing the same ..+.++e+e+esesee6 
Water-cisterns, battened and ornamented in panels, &c. all at per cwt. ~ Cisterns in 


Cistern-heads. 


a 
) 
oooo 


cel Meas fae cag eee RopnOonabehhcempspnnine Anod0 Big eo eral 2c. 
Sash-weights, per cwt.. os Scevebccceresesssneswsese, 1.46.50 Weights and 
Old lead, in exchange, to be allowed for at the rate of, per ewt. Pb 70, old lesa. 
Tf mot in exchange .+.sesssescesccsceccecsscccccenves 018 0 
Solder, per pound..ssseceesssecsccscersecssceece sereee O 1 2 Solder, &c. |, 


Oszsrrve.— The expense of laying donn lead is generally charged by the day, 
unless it is agreed to be included. 
U 
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Table, showing the Weight of Leaden Pipes, according to their Sizes. 


Weight of -inch pipes in the bore, weigh 106. to the yard. 
feaden pipes. OSU BCG t sane! a sen dane War tis 2G 
Ufeinado.stea-maemesmeeeeri: 16 ibsdo: 
12 in dOkecac'emgcanoennes al Oibs do. 
Dale. Oe 5 4ia,s.0.sreroi nia «+. 2455. do. 
And for larger bores in proportion. 


A Table, very useful in buying and selling Lead, commencing with 
£2, 28. being a fair Average Price, in reference to the Value of 
Lead during the last Twenty Years. 


Rivgeold: d. 

Lead per ewt. 9 2 2 O per cwt. is.......seeveeeeees 44 per pound. 

endieouny 119 8 do, 4g aes 
117 4 do. 4 do. 
115 0 do... 8i do. « 
BAIR HB Gol iweb side - 33 do. 
1900 PEADRo, oeGrer ee MeIn. Fe ase ceNB ANd: 
A AR SIAID PONT I, HERD eee Jeeve=8' Sdoy 
1 5 8 do. . 22 do. 
1 3 4 do. - 22 do. 
1 1 0 do. . 25 do. 
0 18° 8 do..+.... + 2 “do. 
0°18 4 dove... . 1 do. 
014 0 do... ne vee 12 do. 


Allowance in In buying or selling old lead, it is customary to make allowances of from four 
Siisre to six pounds to the ewt. more or less, according to the state of the lead, for 
lead. dirt. It is also customary to pay ready money for old lead, unless taken in 


exchange. 
d, 
Rain-water _4-inch rain-water pipes, per foot .....+.+ 
pipet, 84-in, do. do... 
3-in. do, do.. Sood sonic oobRNGS 
Soldered pipes. 2-inch soldered pipes, per foot...... 
1¥-in. do. dovis esses 
1}-in. do. do..... 
Water pipes. 2-in. water-pipes, per foot 
Tin. do. doviscasiecccse 
14-in. do, do... ..... 
1-in. do. do...+++.+ 
2-in. do. do... 
F-in. do. do... 
Joints. 6-in. joints, each: . 
5-in. do. do... 
4-in. do. do... 


esoccosceceoscs coco oF& 
WN OD OCH HD © HD & BW & & FS 


SOADOANO®W OH 
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Q-in. joints, cache +s+seee 
14-in, do. do... 
1j-in. do. do. 
1-in. do. do. 
3-in. do do.. 
do. do. 


2 
6-in. funnel-pipes, per foot.. 
5d-in, do, dose +s eeeseccees 
5-in. do, do... 
Adin, do. do. ss. .cereceesrees 


Asin, dO. d0.sss2020ccescrecccererenaviciscccccces 
4-in. pumps, complete... ++.+sessrencrsteeecerere 
34-in, do.. 
8-in. do... 
LEH-in, dOsseaceerecense cere nn eseeencereeecere 
Anin. socket pipes «++..0+esceeseereeneeeereneeees 
8£-in. do... 
S-in. do, ... 
BE-iny dO... + sss000e 
Brin. dO... 0000 
Patent valve water-closets, with the apparatus, all complete. 
Common pan water-closets, with valves, all complete... 
4-in. force lead-pumps, all complete, at....++++ 
BZ-in, do. dose -ssspeevccessrece oe 
3-in. do. do.. 
2t-in. do. do...++-.- a 
6-in. brass grates, and fixing, each . 
5-in. do. do. . 
4-in. do. do. 
5-in. do. do. - 
3-in. do. do. DBE GGOOrYS 
3-in. brass grates only, each tee eneeeee 
2t-in. do. do...... 
2-in. do. do. . 
14-in. brass ferrules. . 
1}-in. do. do. 
1-in, do. do. . 
fein. do. dow... seeeeeeeeee 
2-in. washers and wastes... . - 
14-in. do. do... ..22+-- 
1j-in. do. do.....+5+.- 
1-in. do. do. . 
3-in. do. do.. 
Inch brass bosses, each......... 


ZH. dOv ese ses sce cseeseecenen sree eeeeeoeoes 
Fein. DOSSCS os sees seceeceserecscscaccreserecsces 


2-inch brass valves, each.....+.+++ 
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Joints. 


Funnel-pipes. 


Pumps. 


Socket-pipes. 


Water-closets, 
Force lead- 


pumps. 


Brass grates, 
with lead air- 
traps, &e., for 
sinks. 


Brass grates 
only, 


Brass ferrules, 


Washers and 
wastes. 


Bosses. 


| 
| 
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Brass valves. 


Copper balls, 
with iron rods, 


Basins. 


Brass cocks, 
&e, 


Day prices. 


Use of paint 
on the outside. 


Utility of 
paint. 
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i}-in. brass valves, each. 
1j-in. do.. 
1-in. do. 


3-in. do.. Sriceia 
1}-in. copper-balls, with rods, complete. 
paints Cond Onersistactarcle sie ie crete ieee decease 


1-in. do. do. 
Z-in. do, do. 
3-in. cocks... - 
Plain water-closet basins, each. 
Vialvetdoweiectstrrr Sect cesta ae uicerel cite 
Five shilling stop-cocks or bibb, each . 
Five-shilling butt, do........ petal lai 
Four-shilling top bibb or ball, do....... 
Four-shilling ball-cock, ball-boss, and fixing...... 
Four-shilling butt ».-..:.....0.- 
2-inch stop or fire-cock, per pound.........++ 
1j-iny stop-cock, each ».0.0.0.eesesecccer er 
apeing lop doseste = crisiecesine 
ened oon ee hurr sale sitemeter nace er 


WWE AMRANHDS 


_ 
° 
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Elm-pipes, 4-in. bore, hooped and jointed, at per foot run... ~2 0 
Plumber,"per dayscice.s-esdoevses cess waste 
Labourer, do.... ~4 6 
Solder, per pound Beabir 
Wall-hooks, each.. - 0 2F 


CHAPTER VII. 
ge 


On Parnter’s Worx. 


Common paint, used in painting the outside of wood and iron-works, together 
with the interior of our public and private edifices, is considered to be of great 
service in the preservation of the several materials it covers, as well as being 
ornamental. Of the utility of paint upon planed wood and wrought-iron, on 
the outside of buildings, not any doubt can be entertained, inasmuch as the 
turpentine, oil, and white-lead, mixed together, form an excellent coating for 
wood that is planed, and iron that is wrought; the latter of which it preserves 
from rusting, and the former from being injured by the effects of wet and dry 
weather, or the scorching of the sun’s heat; but whether paint be really a pre- 
servative to wood in the interior of our habitations, is a question of consider- 
able doubt. From the moment that oak, fir, or any other species of wood, is 
hewn, it is presumed to be in a state of putrescence, that is, on its course to 
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final decay; and, in order to preserve it when converted to general purposes, it 

is painted, with some exceptions, on one side, whether used externally or inter- 

nally. Fir, oak, or any other description of wood, which is used for internal Fir or oak will 

ania . - * last longer 

purposes, and which is not painted, will endure the effects of time much longer yithout paint. 
than when it is painted; and hence it follows, that paint, in the inside of our 

buildings, although ornamental, does not, in our opinion, contribute to the 

duration of the wood; but, on the contrary, in many instances, where the wood 

is not well seasoned, or is diseased, it accelerates decay, and the effects of what 

is called the dry or damp rot. 

For example: Suppose a building, erected with brick or stone, and, so soon as Wood subject 
covered in, the walls were lined with deal wainscot partitions, what would be the Lee ed 
consequence? The dry-rot; arising from the pores of the wood being saturated lar circum- 
with white-lead, oil, and turpentine, which presently becomes very hard; conse- St" 
quently, the latent vegetative powers of the wood are destroyed, and a species of eset 5 
Jungus rapidly generates on the opposite side next the wall, partly occasioned De aaeeen 
by the pores of the wood being closed on one side, and partly by the want of a 
circulating medium of pure atmosphere on the other; and hence it is manifest, 
that fir, deal, or any other description of wood, which is intended to be painted, 
should be well seasoned and perfectly dry, whether to be used internally or 
externally. y i 

Now, after what has been stated, it may appear strange, but nevertheless it is Weed erpase’ 
true, that oak, fir, and every other species of forest-wood, which is, or may be, mice Hy ae 2 
used externally, will last longest without any paint, provided the materials are Planed. 
not planed, but are used in their rough state as they come from the sawyer’s-pit ; 
the frizly or wiry fibres of the wood upon the external surfaces of rough-sawn 
boards prevent the wet from penetrating, and the sun’s heat from scorching: 
this species of natural coating to the wood acts, in degrees, similar to the fleece 
upon the shepherd’s flock, which not only protects his herd from the effects 
of wet and cold, but also against the effect of the sun’s heat: the truth of 
this is proved by the peasantry of Ireland, who, not only in the winter, but 
likewise in the summer, wear large woollen coats, which they account for as 
helping to keep out the summer’s scorching heat, and winter’s piercing cold. 

Yet, notwithstanding, what has been said and written upon our subject, paint 

must be allowed to be extremely grateful and pleasing to the eye, and effects 

the most agreeable sensation; for, without paper or paint, our modern apart- 

ments would present the most dreary aspect. To the paper-maker and Comfort of 
painter, therefore, we are greatly indebted for the pleasing and cheerful ap- Lis 
pearance of our apartments; nor are we less indebted to the residue of our 
fellow-subjects and artisans in building, who, more or less, contribute to our 

comforts. 

The greatest portion of painters’ works are ascertained in square yards. Every Modes of mea- 
part being measured where the brush touches: it is, however, usual to measure cee paint- 
all manner of narrow members by the foot running. For example, surbases, 
skirtings, &c.; sashes by the dozen, counting both sides, and sash-frames by the 
piece, reckoning one inside and one outside, that is, when painted on both sides ; 
and iron railings and balusters, by the lengths and girts, in the same manner as 
if they were painted on both sides. 
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The value of 
painting de- 
pendent on the 
qualities of 
white-lead,&c. 


Mode of find- 
ing the value 
of paint. 


Advertising 
painters. 


Great saving 
in having the 
work done 
well, 


Common 
painting, per 
yard. 


On stucco, 


Sanding. 


Carved work. 
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The value of painting will, in a great measure, depend upon the qualities of 
the materials: if the painter converts his white-lead into paint, so soon as it is 
made, the work will presently turn yellow. White-lead, for paint, requires to be 
kept some time in casks, and should undergo the operation of bleaching ; and, 
if the materials of every denomination to be used in painting are not the best, 
the works will very soon exhibit the appearances mentioned. The profits upon 
painters’ work are handsome, and such work ought, therefore, to be performed 
in the best manner, and with the best materials, 

The value of painting should be ascertained by making minute calculations 
of the quantities of white-lead, turpentine, and oil, which are necessary to per- 
form given numbers of square yards, with references to the age and qualities 
of the materials; if the admixtures are not proportioned and graduated so as 
to produce suitable paints of their various denominations, the works will pre- 
sently shew the poverty of the ingredients, nor will they give the satisfaction 
required. Painters’ works are frequently advertised to be done at 25 and 30 
per cent. under the customary measure and value prices ; but, if such works are 
properly executed, and the value honestly ascertained, it will be impossible for 
any respectable tradesman to make such deductions without great injustice: if 
the works are well done, and with good materials, they will merit the subsequent 
prices ; but, if badly done, one-half or two-thirds may be a fair consideration. 
One-third of the value of painting may be estimated for the labour, that is, for 
common painting; but, for fancy-works, which require great attention, taste, and 
judgment, two-thirds of the value of the painting will not be more than equi- 
valent for the labour. t 

Painters’ works, which are badly performed, will require to be done every 
other year ; if well done, every fourth, fifth, or sixth year, in proportion to the 
qualities of the materials and workmanship. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF PAINTERS’ WORKS, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


genes 


Common painting once in oil, including knotting and stopping, at per yard 
Twice do. do. -...- 
Three times do. do. 
Four times do. do..... 
Once in oil, on stucco... 
Do. twice, do.......+e00+ 
Do. three times, do, 
Do. four times, do.. 
Do. and sanded.......++ 
Four times done off a ladder, do. . 
String-boards, newels, and moulded balusters, four times in oil, do. .-.. 
Carved works once in oil, per foot super..+++esseessereereroserecens 


a 
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Carved works, twice in oil, per foot super...++ss+eecceerensectenees 
Do, thrice.n 01h. ds 6.<vie8ss-c0ssnee 
Clear-coal.and finished, per yard .. 
If any of the above works are flatted, 4d. per yard may be added. 
Best green, in distemper, on walls or paper, once done, at per yard .... 
Do. dwice done;+dor <5 .toles vise oreteatrretete velarereta ie es Riso Oak vicitamiek te it 
Do. three times done, do. .... 
And all others approximating in relative proportions. 
Sash-squares once in oil, at per dozen -.... 
Do. twice in oil, do.. 
Do. three times, do.. 
Do. four times, dos. .seeecsoeees 
Sash-frames once in oil, each... 
Do. twice in oil, do. . 
Do. three times, do. 
Do. four times, do. ... oi 
If any of the above squares or frames are flatted in the inside, add 
5d. to each item. 
Tron casements according to their sizes, each from 6d. to.. 
Window-lights three times in oil, each. . 
Tron bars, of moderate sizes, each from 1d. to « 
Window-sills once in oil; each . 
Do. twice; dow sessereiiticsscses 
Do. three times, do. so seeeeeeeeees 
Window-reveals once in oil, each, at .. 
Do. twice in-oil, doissescctssices ce 
Do. three times, do. . 
Plain skirtings once in oil, per foot run... 
Do. twice in oil, do. 
Do. three times, do. 
Do, four timesst ho; foteletele1afe)-fo!s\afelo'e's 'e'e7s 
Torus skirtings once in oil, do. ... 
Do. twice, do... 
Do. three times, do. 
Do. four times, do. ... 
Plain single cornices once in oil, do. .. 
Do. twice in oil, do...e.scececevccece 
Do. three times, do... 
Do. with fascia, do. 
Cornices, with bed mouldings, do. twice in oil ..... 
Do. three times in oil, do. 
Do. with enrichments, do.. 
Common 5-inch trunks, once in oil ... 
Doi twice, :do..t cals hs 320 bocsteniete 
Do. three times, do.. 
Do. four times, do. 
Single cornices, twice in oil, 
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5 Clear-coal. 
64 Distemper 
gi colours. 
z 
102 
0 Sashes and 


frames, &c, 


Sash-frames,’ 


BOROASOH 


Casements, 
lights, &e. 


Rie 


Window-sills, 
average sizes. 


Window-re- 
veals, 
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Plain skirting, 


I 8-inch wide. 
z 


Torus skirt- 
ings, 12-inch 
wide, 
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Cornices, from 
6-in. to 9-in. 
girt, perft.run. 
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Water-trunks, 
do. 
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Outside cor- Single cornices, twice in oil, with bed mouldings, per foot run..++.++>++ 
ee from Do. with modillions or dentils, do. ...+++..+++ 
girt,perft.run. Do, to stone-strings, 9-inches wide, do. ... 
Fronts of ‘stone-copings, with throatings, do. 
If three times, in oil, add one-fourth to each of the above prices. 
French greys, T'wice in oil, grey, per yard .. 
eas Thrice in oil, do. do.... 
cot, and ma- Four times, do. do. 
hogany. Twice in oil, blue, do. 
Thrice, do. do... 

Four times, do. do. .. 
Twice in oil, green, do. 
Thrice, do. do...+++ 
Four times, do. do. - 
Wainscot. Twice in oil, grained wainscot, do....sseseeeererserreees 
Do. varnished, do... .cesscccesscccceesceerecnssacs 
Twice in oil, grained mahogany, do...+-..++eeeers 
Do. varnished, do. ...+eeesseeesoess 
Whiteandrich Painting, done with the best bleached Nottingham lead, once in oil, and 
See flatted dead white, per yard -yeeserevececcecereccrceressrsveccs 
Do. twice in oil, do, ...+. 
Do. thrice do. do. ...+--+ 
Do. four times, do. .sssccerscecctesenrerccsoeseerreeeereeeseece 
Carved work. Once in oil to carved work, per foot super -.++--+++++ alate aie 
Do. twice do, do... « 
Do. thrice do. do.. 
Do. four times, do. do. -cessceeeseesceccssecnsrecscces 
French grey Twice in oil, and flatted French grey, per yard..-+++++++++ 


Four times do, do. . 

Blues, do. Twice in oil, and flatted blue, do. ..-- 
Three times do, do. secerrseeeecce 

Four times do. do.-+sesesecsasseccvces 

Greens, do, Twice in oil, flatted green, do,.-+++..++ 
If finished with olive green, French grey, or similar expensive colours, 

add from 4d. to 5d. per yard. 

Twice in oil, and flatted, including doors, window-shutters, and wains- 

coting, panels, rails, and stiles, white and blue, per yard «.+..++.+.. 

Imitations of Wainscot or oak, at per foot super ...+.+-+0« 
wood, scienti- Honduras mahogany, do, «+se+ssseseersees 
pee Hispaniola do. do.....-++ 
Hare or satin-wood, do. .- 

Rose-wood, do. . 

Yew-tree, do... 

Mouldings, Narrow mouldings in black: 
Grained, do. do....+seerserscvecnees 

Paneling, do. do. seeeneeeeeeseeenenaes 
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Broad mouldings, in black, per foot rUN .e+ecesseeseseesseoeetssees 
Back-shadowed do. do. cesccsccccoscccccsocccccccecccscescccsess 
Vitruvian scrolls, lotus or honeysuckle ornaments, moderate sizes, each at 
Veined or dove marbling, at per foot super. 
Brocatella or Sienna, do. . 
Verd antique, do.... 
Venetian marble...... 
Best copal varnishing, per yard .. 
Do. twice, do. .. é BoOsanGS 
Do. thrice, do... 
Best spirit varnishing, per yard 
Do, twice, d0.<.sieesiqccies nics. 
Cleaning and varnishing, at per yard. 
Do. moderate sized squares, per dozen . 
Do. latgery G0: «stare ssn ot-vaieisininie-isicin+ cio ar visitesieccine's dst sire siemeie's 
Do. size larger, do, ocssccsnoserscvececccveens 
Window beads, per set, to 12 square windows 
Do. sets of beads, including pulleys ... 
Common plain letters or figures, at per inch.,.. 
Sink do. do..+sesesccscsseseeece 
Sunk or shadowed letters, &c. three colours, at per inch. 
Gilt letters under 3 inches, do... ..c.sscccsescevcccsscsesccres 
Do. from '$ to 6 inches, do. .+s+ccccncocecssceeccssoce 
Do. from 6 to 9 inches, do. 
Do. from 9 to 12 inches, do. ...- 

When shadowed, add one half-penny ; a ones double Fieitenmah 

one penny. 

Newells, hand-rails, base and surbase mouldings, once in oil, per foot run 
EWacel don Oss slonie cave r'sisislis eeivcis ner eee euidlsain senate eres nts 
Thrice do. dosscsccssccovcese 
Four times, do...» 
Hand-rails grained, do. 
Do. and varnished, do... . 
Painter, per day, in London 
White lead, per Ib....... 
Putty, per do, ... 
Brushes, each. 
Tools; dOstesisieres cece 
Prepared oil, per quart 
Turpentine, do, ....seeeeves 
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Ornaments. 
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Marbles. 


Varnishing. 
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Cleaning and 
varnishing. 


~» 


OF Plain writing 
in sunk letters, 
gilt do., &e. 


1 Newells, hand. 

Wu rails, base and 
‘2 surbase 

2 mouldings. 


2 


Painters’ day- 
prices in Lon- 
don. 


Tools, &c. 
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Common Stone, Cream, Lead, Pearl, and Chocolate, colours, should be all Party-colours. 
charged after the same ratio, as common painting; which works, together with 
the preceding, are performed by all the most respectable painters, paper-hangers, 


and decorators, at the before-mentioned rates, both in town and country. 


x 
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How to value 
panes or quar- 
ries. 


Method of 
valueing in 
some parts of 
England, &e. 


THE PRACTICAL BUILDER’s 


CORRAL PTR Vlad 


eg 
On Guaziers’ Work. 


Guazters' works ate uniformly measured in feet, inches, and parts, and the 
true contents obtained by duodecimals, and the value arithmetically obtained in 
proportion to the number of superficial feet and inches, &c. contained in each 
of the panes or quarries. In considering the net worth of glass, references 
must be made to the prime cost, as well as to the exact sizes of each of the 
panes, with their respective superficial contents, which considered, together with 
the fair profits, should constitute the average prices: and it ought to be remem- 
bered that each of the panes should be measured separately, exclusive of the 
sash bars, and more especially where adequate prices are claimed, proportionate 
to the sizes of the panes, as in manner described. It is the custom, in many 
parts of the kingdom, to measure the entire sizes of the sashes, including all the 
wood work, for the quantities of glass, and to charge the superficial contents, as 


“if the apertures were all fitted in with glass; and this custom is not only preya- 


On measuring 
circular work, 


Bent-glass ; 
how charged, 
and mode of 
burning 


Qualities of _ 


Plate-glass, 


lent in Ireland, but also in many parts of England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
practice appears absurd to those accustomed to measure the net quantities; yet it is 
speciously justified in the parts adverted to, and sustained where permitted, upon, 
the principle that the prices are uniformly the same for all the sizes of Newcastle 
glass used, &c.; that is, with reference to the qualities, which are usually iden- 
tified in the places alluded to by the letters A, B, and C: the letter A denoting 
the jirst quality, the letter B the’ second quality, and the letter C the third. But 
without risk, we may venture to state that, in every part of the kingdom, it is 
usual, in measuring circular fan-lights, oval and all manner of circular windows, 
to measure the compartments of glass in the widest parts, as if the panés were cut 
for square windows ; because, in cutting out the irregular compartments of glass 
for such apertures, there is much waste, and far more time expended, than if the 
windows were square: this custom is rational, and should always be complied 
with. 

The qualities of Bent, Plate, German, and Moulded Glass, are each charged ac- 
cording to their respective qualities, as well as sizes. The panes of bent-glass 
are charged in proportion to the quickness of their curvatures ; for in the opera- 
tion of bending glass, which is performed by means of heat, the risk is consider- 
able, where the curves are very quick; and in proportion to the risk the prices 
should increase. The value, therefore, of bent-glass will be sometimes double, 
treble, or quadruple, the prices of straight glass. 

Within the last twenty or thirty years Plate-Glass has become very much the 
fashion, insomuch as to supersede the use of the best White London-Crown, which, 
when it was manufactured and in use, was considered far superior to our best 
Neweastle-Glass, which is now used for almost every description of glazing, 
where Plate-Glass is not introduced. The qualities of this. glass are con- 
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spicuous to persons accustomed to examine the goodness ‘of materials, and, in’ 

many instances, must be apparent to the common observer. The best descrip- 

tion is recognized for its clearness as well as richness, and it is also free 

from the peculiar redness adverted to,. which approximates to the colour of 

scarlet water,. made by lake, .and which, on being mixed or diluted in clear, cold 

spring water, resembles. the blushing faded rose. ‘The value of British’ Plate- Value of 
Glass, cast. to the sizes ordered, increases very rapidly, and in arithmetical pro- ee pate 
portions with their sizes, according to fractional. parts, which’ has rendered it 
necessary. for. the manufacturers to publish a regular. tariff, or book of prices, to 
which our friends are referred, as well as to the agent of the British Plate-Glass 
Company, on the Surrey side of Blackfriars’ Bridge, London, where every ‘infor- 
mation upon. the subject of Plate-Glass may be speedily acquired. 

Squares or panes of Plate-Glass, containing from three to four superficial feet, Value of Plate- 
are worth from. 16s..to 18s.; from two to. three. feet, are equal.in worth to 14s. eK perordr 
ot 16s.;.and. from. one. to two. feet. are equal in worth to 12s. or 14s. or 
thereabouts. ‘ 

German. Plate-Glass is nearly of the same quality as the best Newcastle ; and Qualities of 
= * German Plate- 
in cases where the squares.or panes of glass cannot be obtained out of the tables, glass. 
the latter, German-Plate, is invariably, introduced, it being manufactured upon 
such principles as. to. obtain squares of larger dimensions; consequently, the 
prices for it are regulated accordingly. 

As to Moulded or Waved-Glass, it is not, at present, much in use; but Moulded or 

mee F Waved-glass, 
where strength is required, it is far superior to Ground-Glass, and answers the 
same purpose,. by. admitting. the light, and, at the same time, rendering the 
apartments. extremely private and serene. 

Stained glass,. within. the last forty years, has increased in reputation ; and, Use of Stain- 
notwithstanding. the prejudice entertained against our modern artists, it is confi- pet eevee 
dently asserted, that. the pages of history cannot boast of works in Stained- Geo. 11. 
Glass superior. to. those executed under the auspices of our late revered 
Sovereign, George the Third, who, during his. reign, caused the Fine Arts to 
be raised. to an elevation unknown in the annals.of British History. Stained 
glass. is. sold -by. weight, proportioned to the colours of Red, Blue, Yellon, 
or Claude Lorraine; but where historical subjects are introduced, as in the 
windows of our churches. and chapels, they are valued in proportion to their 
merit, by artists duly qualified. Mr. Backter, of Newman Street, London, ranks 
very high in this. department of the art. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF GLAZIERS’ WORKS, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, 4ND SCOTLAND. 


paren ateea 
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Tur best Newcastle Crown-glass, in squares, trom 3 feet super and Best Newcas- * 


upwards. +ereeseres coeees 3 8 tle-glass. 
Do. from 3 feet to 2 ft. 6 in.. 3 4 
Do. from 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 feet... 3 2 
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The best Newcastle Crown-glass, in squares, under 2 fect.secceeseeses 

Second best. The second best Newcastle Crown-glass, from $ feet super. and upwards 

Do. from 8 feet to 2 feet 6 in, 

Do. from 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 feet. 

Do. under 2 feet. .....seeceeee- 

Third best. The third best Newcastle Crown-glass, from $ feet super. and upwarc 

Do. from 8 feet to 2 feet 6 in., do. ssssceccesscvcscsscevsceccsesecs 

Do. from 2 ft. 6 to 2 feet, do. 

Do, under 2 feet, do,....s.ece00 saddeteheunideecs Je 

Best Neweas- Best Newcastle Crown-glass, stopped, in old sashes, at per foot super, 

wee in'old _scindlen'SHfsctvlis coaban.b Sake eda eaenes dwetalate aie 

Do. from $ feet to 2 ft. Gin., do....ssceeceees 

Do. from 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft., do...eseseeeecee’ 

Do. under 2 feet, do...ssesecseecs 

Green New- Green Newcastle-glass, per foot super. 

soesler esate: Do. in‘ old sashes, dos! s.suelee es caters eek 

Ground-glass. Ground-glass, from $ feet to 2 ft. 6 in,, per foot super. 

Do. from 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 feet, do... 

Do. 2 feet square, do........ 

Waved-glass, do......... teiald) Claie'd afetclete(aio\s 

Lead-lights. In quarries, per foot super, with the best glass. 

Do. in quarries, under 8 in. by 6 in. .. . 

Green Newcastle squares, under 7 in. by 5 in., old li 

Do. 7 in. by Sin. up to 8 in. by 6 in., do.ssescescsesevees 

Do. above 8 in. by 6 in. up to 9 in. by 7in., do. +. 

Do. above 9 in. by 7 in. up to 10 in. by 8¥in,, do.ssesssseeee 

Lead-work. New leading old lights, per foot super......+++ 

Repairing and part leading, do.... 

Repairing only, do............ 

Cement, pin- Cementing sky-lights, do... 
ning es Repairing do. only, do. Hosikaas 

Pining casements, each.......csressccevsesdcvdcces 

noes Puttying windows or skylights, on both sides, per dozen squares..e. ees 

Do. on one side only ..........006 Siete oldies, wleinieieiaisid’s.a\elele via cis 

Window clean- Cleaning 12-squared windows of all sizes, on the average, and in propor- 

os tion to the number of squares, each ...... 

Do. Wyatt or Venetian, do.......... 

Do. ordinary sized lead lights, d 

Day-work. — Glazier, per day, in London... Chive Sac ab enie 

Pptty; per POUNG sass ceesisnsisise's tenan secs 


ights, each . 
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Prime cost of The average prime cost of the best Newcastle crown window-glass, in crates, 


Pa each containing 12 tables, is from 10 guineas up to £10. 15s. and £11. 


Prime cost of the second best do., each containing 15 tables, from £11. 


up to £12. : 


Prime cost of the third best do., each containing 18 tables, from 11 guineas 


up to £12. 
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Prime cost of green glass, each containing also 18 tables, from 2£ 10. up to 
10 guineas, 

The best stained glass is worth from 6s. to 7s., 8s., and 9s. per pound; and prone 
the blue colour, we believe, is the dearest. The Claude Lorraine stained glass is 
of an orange or lemon colour, and is named after the celebrated landscape- 
painter of that name, whose skies are remarkable, from being uniformly painted 
of a warm yellow teint, SRDS the hue of the sky at sun-set or sun-rise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ee 


On Smitus’ Work. 


Thox, which is the most useful metal that has been discovered, cannot be too a baesine 


highly estimated, and, as far as regards its general utility, too much cannot be Swedish and 
said in praise of it. The Swedish iron is preferable to the English for some age 
purposes; and the smiths, who are in general intelligent men, account for 

it by proving, that the grain of the metal is more pure, and less liable to be 

broken. Its qualities may be ascertained by comparison: for example, let 

a bar of Swedish and one of English iron be severed, at the same time, asunder. 

and by comparing the grain of each metal, it will be presently seen whethe 

the Swedish or English iron be of a superior quality; the grain of the forme 

is geneyally fine and silvery, but that of the latter comparatively coarse, and 

evidently not possessing the same genuine properties. English iron is, never- 

theless, a metal which will ever be considered very valuable, inasmuch as it 

answers every purpose that can be required; but for ornamental iron-work the eeu Bee 
Swedish metal is, by scientific men, preferred, inasmuch as it is tougher and Coane 
more pliable to the fancy of the ornamental smith, who, for certain kinds of work. 
work performed with it, claims a high price per pound. 

A cubic inch of Swedish iron weighs exactly four ounces ; a cubic inch of 
English iron rather less, an evident proof of a difference in the specific qualities. 

Cast-iron is now used for all manner of purposes about building, and claims Value of cast- 
particular attention. The prices per hundred weight differ according to the mee 
patterns of the casting, as well as the thickness of the several articles, which are 
formed with the metal. 

Smith’s work is charged by the pound, or the hundred weight of 112 pounds; Tron Feeustes 
and the value of it is regulated, in a great measure, by the market price of anes oma 
English and Swedish ‘bar and pig-iron per ton, The prices of coals will also 
serve to enhance the value of wrought and cast iron: in some parts of the 
kingdom coals are very scarce, and consequently, iron-work in those parts. must 
be ptopértionately dear. s 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF IRON-WORK, 


IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


d. 
&. 5 
Palisadoes. Wrovcur iron palisadoes, chimney-bars, and other large hammered 
work of English iron, at per pound. ..sissssececesseeseeeecseress O SF 
Smaller hammered work, made of Swedish iron, do... 0 8 
Iron doors. English wrought-iron doors, similar to those described in the Act of . 


Parliament, for dividing warehouses, &c. do.-...sseeeeseeverrerss 0 10 
Shutters, &¢. Do, window-shutter bars, do..sssssccposcccsssccccccccssocscscens O 
Do. ash-grates, casements, cross window, and saddle bars, do........-. 0 
Do. cramps, holdfasts, dogs, gudgeons, hoops, and pump-work, do..... 0 6 
Downntsratid cecrev-boltswl ox pyectunewrwan eel weir ie ajsielalalcia areca iaiaie 0 
Casement, Do, wrought-iron casements to windows, with stays to the same, saddle- 
stay-bars, &ce : i 1 
bars, pins, hooks, and street-door chains, &¢....0..+peeesseseers+s O 8H 
Ormamental Ornamental iron-work to stairs, scrolls, gates, Jamp-irons, brackets, &c. 
moe Swed- “nade with Swedish iron, according to the ingenuity of workmanship, 
from 10d. per pound, to 12d., 14d, 16d., 18d., and..-............ 1 8 
noe in Cast-iron bars to prison windows, cast-iron railings, sash-weights, and 
ers similar sorts of cast-iron work, per cWt..,.+-sseseeeesbeseersesees14 0 
Columns, &c. Cast-iron columns, of various descriptions, per hundred weight, from 
15s., 16s., 178. 18s.) 198. and . vein eeceseve shoEsbe Oe Sh 


Nails,"&e. For the prices of nails, screws, hinges, locks, &c. refer to the Master-Carpen- 
ters’ and Joiners’ Prices for Day-work, in pages 48-51. 
One foot run of bar-iron, one inch square, weighs about 34 pounds. 
Do. two inches square, about 14 pounds. 
Do. three inches square, about 31} pounds. 
Market price. English iron, £13. per ton; Swedish do. £19. per ton, prime cost. 


On Coprersmitus’ Worx, 1x Lonpon, &c. 


Do fhe value Copper is a very neat light covering upon inclined planes; and, considering 
EES at all times its intrinsic worth, cannot be considered as a dear article for sheath- 
ing. It is an excellent substitute for Jead in particular places, and most desirable 
upon spires of churches, cupolas, turrets, and similar structures, where the wet 
is not likely to corrode the metal: it is very durable, and when painted and 
Bathand Port. judiciously sanded, to imitate Portland, Bath, or any other sort of free-stone, it 
land stone. presents a very pleasing effect. The quantities and value is ascertained by mea- 
suring the superficial contents in feet and inches, in which measurements must 

be included all manner of laps. 
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Average Prices of Coppersmiths. Works. 


sd, 
If the weight of the copper in sheets is 12 ounces to the pound, per foot Se ete ed 
capt 


super. weight, &c. 
If 14 ounces, do.. 
If 16 ounces, do.. 

Sheets of copper, 52 inches by 26 inched; weigh eight pails or 


we 
= 
oo 


Sizes of sheets 
of copper, 52 


uC eagles 1s. 2d. per Ib. prime cost. inch, by 26 in. 
Copper-pipes, 24 inches bore, per foot run..... 1 5 Pipes, sizes, 
Do. 8-in. bore, ai peeda ineilOS™: 
Do. 84-in. bore, d ee, 
Do. 4-in. bore, do..+ e+e es 
Copper-tinned coverings, 20 ounces to ofthe superficial square foot...... 3 Q Tinned cop- 
Do. 18-in. do... oe pie eeiels eleaiseteeeiela aims g) ii cashes 

se decereresescvesers & 8 


Do. 16-in, do.+++++++eee 
Sheet brass, from £.160 to £.165 per cwt. 


Wire-Workers’ average Prices, for such Works as are used in 
Buildings, in London, §c. 


Strong iron wire-work to inclose safes, pantries, larders, &c., at per foot super- fron-wire 


ficial, from 1s. 10d. to 2s., 2s. 2d., 2s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. safes, pantries, 
Copper do. from 3s, 9d. to 4s., 4s. 3d., and 4s, 6d. per foot super. on eoaat 
Brass do. of various patterns, from 3s. 6d. to 4s., 4s. 6d., and 5s. per foot super, Bale a 

used in book-eases, boudoirs, and all manner of fancy-rooms. Bookcases, &c. 


On Paper-Haneers’ Worx, 1n Lonvon, &c. 


The prices, per yard, for paper, are various, from 4d. to 5d., 6d., 7d., 8d., 9d,, Prices of paper 
10d., 11d., and 12d., up to 5s. and more; and the bordering in the same ratio. MEgits 
Paper for hanging rooms is only 20 inches wide; consequently, 3 feet or 36 
inches is equal to a yard, lineal measure, multiplied by 20, is equal to 720 
inches, which is a yard super of paper, equal to 5 feet, superficial measure: if Five feet one 
any number of superficial feet is multiplied by 5, it will produce the number of ¥2"4 of paper- 
superficial yards of paper there is in a room, passage, or staircase, Bordering “Dit 
to papered rooms must be measured in the same way, with reference to their 
widths. The price for hanging paper, including all expenses, is 1s. 6d. per piece 
for 12 yards, running measure; that is, 20 inches wide: and for flock-papers, 
after the rate of 3s.6d. per piece, and the bordering in the same proportion. 


THE END OF THE PRICE-BOOK. 


ADDITIONAL PLATES GIVEN IN THIS WORK.” 


AS Frontispiece to the “Burxpzr’s Pricz-Boox” is given the plan and elevation of a 
castellated Villa, drawn by Mr. Micuazr Ancxxo Nicuotson, from a design by Mr. Exsam, 
who, in the course of this Work, has taken every occasion to elucidate the prices of all such 
works as are performed in similar or other buildings. . 

The plan and elevation above adverted to, was prepared, in the year 1808, for Mr. AtpER- 
man Joun Cravpius Berxsrorp, of Dublin, and of Learmont, in the county of Derry, in the 
North of Ireland. The Plan, which is considered nouvelle, was formed to suit some delightful 
romantic views, and, at the same time, to unite with part of an old favourite cottage, which is 
appropriated to the butler’s-room and servants’-hall; the rere of which consists of a kitchen, 
housekeeper’s-room, a series of servants’ bed-chambers, &c. The principal front, as repre- 
sented, is three stories high. The ground story comprises three handsome apartments, en suite, 
consisting of dining-room, library, and drawing-room, connected with a vestibule at the en- 
trance, and a conservatory at the extremity. There is likewise provided a handsome geometrical 
Staircase, connecting the old and new parts. The basement story comprises a magisterial- 
room and clerk’s-office, with a few select apartments for children, nurses, governesses, &c. ; 
and the one-pair floor comprises three capital bed-chambers, with dressing-rooms, &c., making 
altogether a gentleman’s elegant compact country residence, upon a moderate scale. 

The second Plate serves to explain the prices upon the sawing and land-carriage of 
10-feet deals, and which should be placed opposite page 88; it illustrates, in the clearest 
manner, the ratios of charges which are incorporated in the prices of deals. 

The plate comprising Elevations of three First-rate Houses, in reference to the Building- 
Act, is intended to illustrate the description of houses which are referred to; and, in order 
,to convey to those who are not particularly conversant in designing clusters of such build- 

‘ings, we have given a few specimens of plain elevations : and, in pursuance of such inten- 
tions, the Building-Act is further illustrated by the plate ‘comprising Elevations of a series 
of First and Second-rate Houses, in reference to the Building-Act, consisting of four first-rate 
houses and two second-rate houses: and the said Act is also further elucidated by the plate 


which exhibits Elevations of four Third-rate Houses, being the front of Cardigan Place,’ 


Kennington-Cross, near London, built for Themas Evans, Esq., in 1806; and by an Eleva- 
tion of a Third and two Fou th-rate Houses, represented in the same plate, and built in the 
Same year, by Mr. Exsam, on the estate of Sir Robert Clayton, Bart., and known as the 
Villa-House, or Buildings, near Vauxhall, in the county of Surrey. 

The three last-mentioned Plates of Rates of Houses to be placed opposite this page. 

The plates representing the Sections of Party and External Walls to Jirst, second, third, 
and fourth-rate buildings, with the plans of chimnies, &c., are comprised in three intelligent 
plates, already given in the Practical Builder, and numbered ixxxvn, LXXXVIU, LXxxrx, which 
fully explain the true intent and meaning of the Act of Parliament, as regards the thicknesses 
of party and external walls ; the further particulars of which will be found minutely explained 
in our copious Abstract of the Building-Act. 


= Wa beg leave to inform our numerous Subscribers and Friends, that the Building-Act, above re- 
ferred to, which relates to the construction of all manner of edifices in the cities of London and West- 
minster, §c. being considered a desideratum, an additional Number, price One Shilling, is published, 
comprising a copious Abstract of every Clause in the said Act, the Paving Act, Duties on Windows, &c. 
essential to be understood by all persons concerned in the Art of Building : including, a correct List of the 
District-Surveyors. and their places of residence, §c. $c. 
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A COPIOUS ABSTRACT 


OF 


THE BUILDING ACT, 


For the better Regulation of Buildings, and for the more effectually 
preventing Mischiefs by Fire, within the Cities of London and West- 
minster,—the Weekly Bills of Mortality,—the Parishes of St. Mary- 
la-Bonne, Paddington, St. Pancras, and St. Luke's, Chelsea. 


"Tans Act was passed in the 14th of Geo. III., in the year 1774, and reduces Date of the 
into one, all former acts relative to Building, within the places specified. It Act, 1774. 
therefore can only be recognized as a local act, or be judicially taken notice of Prefatory ob- 
as respects the interests of the cities of London, Westminster, and the borough servations to 
of Southwark, &e.; but with respect to the salutary principles and regulations the See of 
contained in the said act, we may venture to state, without the fear of being Lliitireds 
contradicted by any, except the prejudiced, that the Building Act is not only 

worthy of being adopted in every great city and town throughout the empire, 

but that it is likewise a fit and proper subject for the study and consideration of 

every master-builder, workman, or other person who is, or may hereafter be, 

concerned in’ building, in any part of the King’s dominions, or elsewhere. 

The act now under consideration, we are confidently informed, was prepared Sir Robert 
by the late Sir Robert Taylor, who, during his time, was architect of the Bank Taylor, be 
of England, and was considered a gentleman of great talent; and although many aut ny : 

: ‘ ah ig Act. 
of his works, in the building alluded to, have been recently removed, yet we 
are not prepared to say how far, in point of taste, the subsequent much-admired 
alterations, opposite the Bank-buildings, are’ for the best, but shall contend, at 
any rate, that the public is indebted to Sir Robert Taylor for the Building act; 
and to his son, Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P. for the new Paying act, both Michael An- 
of which, in our-opinion, are entitled to the highest consideration in the mind of gelo Taylor, 
every British subject who is disposed to set a proper value upon what is wisely ©*4- ™-P- 
carried into effect by the Legislature, ‘for the general benefit of this great and 
thriving city. 

The building act is complained of as being extremely verbose, and so are Complaint 
most Acts of Parliament, but this does not lessen their value: it is true, that in against the 
the act now before us, there appears some inconsistencies as to the mode of @¢t Sa 
ascertaining the rates of buildings; but, as regards the interest of the public, founded! 
it has been wisely provided for by the discretionary power vested in the good 
sense of the magistrates and intelligent district-surveyors. The act has now 
been in force upwards of fifty years, during which period one-fourth of London Act in force 
has been built, and numberless fires prevented by the improved mode of build- 50 years. 
ing stipulated for in the act; with all its faults, therefore, we hope it will remain 
in statu quo, subject to the good sense of district-surveyors, who are under the 
controul of the Magistrates for the Counties of Middlesex and Surrey, together 
with the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen of the City of London. 


BY THIS ACT, BUILDINGS ARE DIVIDED INTO SEVEN RATES, OR CLASSES, AS FOLLOWS : 


In reference to the first-rate buildings, it is enacted, That every church, First-rate 
chapel, meeting-house; and other place of public worship, and every house or buildings. 
building for distilling and brewing of liquor for sale; for making of soap, for chy aaa 
melting of tallow, for dying, for boiling, or distilling turpentine, for casting ieee ke, 
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Chemists, 
sugar-refiners, 
warehouses, 
&e, &e, 

Fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, 
rates, 

SI feet high 
above pave- 
ment. 


Thickness of 
external walls 
to the first- 
rate, 

28 bricks at 
foundations, 
or 1 ft.93 in, 


n 
Thickness of 
party-walls to 
first-rate 
buildings, 

3 bricks, or 
Qt. 6hin. 
foundations, 


Vide the plates 
of party-walls, 
&e. 


Second-rate 
buildings. 
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brass or iron, for refining of sugar, for making of glass for chemical works for 
sale, of what dimension soever the same respectively are or may be; and also 
every warehouse and other building whatsoever, not being a dwelling-house, now 
built or hereafter to be built, (except such buildings as are herein particularly 
declared to be of the fifth, sixth, or seventh, rate or class of buildings,) which does, 
or shall exceed, three clear stories above ground, exclusive of the rooms (if any) in 
the roofs, or which is or shall be of the height of thirty-one feet from the sur- 
face of the pavement-ground, or way, above the area before either of the fronts 
to the top of the blocking-course, or the coping on the parapet; and every 
dwelling-house, now built, or hereafter to be built, which, with the offices bey 
longing and adjoining, or connected, otherwise than by a fence or fence-wall, or 
covered passage, open on one or both sides when finished, does or shall exceed 
the yalue of £850.; and also every dwelling-house which does or shall exceed 
nine squares of building on the ground-floor, each square, containing 100 super- 
ficial feet, shall be deemed the first-rate, or class of building, and must ‘be 
built in the subsequent manner.” 

And it is also enacted, “ That every front, side, end, or other exrERNAt wall, 
not being a party-wall, which shall be built, to any jirst-rate building, or to any 
addition thereto, or enlargement thereof, shall be built, at the foundation, of the 
thickness of 23 bricks in length, or 1 ft. 94 in. at the least, and shall from thence 
gradually diminish, on each side of the wall, 2} inches to the top of the footing, 
which shall be 9 inches high at the least, and wholly below the upper surface of 
the pavement or flooring-boards of the cellar-story two inches at the least, and 
every such wall shall, from the top of such footing, be of the thickness of two 
bricks in length, or 1 ft. 54 in. at the least, up to the under side of the plate, under 
the roof or gutter of every such building, and from thence of the thickness of 
one brick in length, or 8 inches, at the least, up to the under side of the block- 
ing-course, or coping, on the parapet, except such parts of every such wall, as 
shall be wholly of stone, which parts being of stone, shall be of the thickness of 
14 inches at the least, below the ground-floor, and of 9 inches at the least above 
the ground-floor, and except all recesses above the ground-floor in the said walls, 
which shall be arched over in every story, so that the arch, at the back of such 
recess, shall be respectively of the thickness of one brick in length, or 82 in- 
ches, at the least.”"—( Vide the Plate. ) 

And it is also enacted,“ That every party-wall to any first-rate building, addi- 
tion, or enlargement, shall be built, at the foundation, of the thickness of 34 bricks 


in length, or 2 ft. 6} in. at the least, and shall from thence gradually diminish on . 


each side of the wall 44 in. to the top of the footing, which shall be one foot 
high, at the least, and wholly below the upper surface of the pavement and flooring- 
boards of the cellar-story, two inches at the least; and every such party-wal} 
shall, from the top of such footing, be of the thickness of 2 bricks in length, 
or 1 ft. 93 in. at the least, up to the under side of the ground-floor; and from 
thence of the thickness of two bricks in length, or 1 ft. 54.in. at the least, up to 
the under side of the floor of the rooms (if any) in the roof of the highest build- 
ing adjoining to such party-wall; and from thence of the thickness of 14 brick 
in length, or 13 inches, at the least, up to the top of every such party-wall, being 
the height of 18 inches, in every part above the square of the rafter of the 
highest building adjoining, and one foot above the gutters.” 

For the farther elucidation of the thicknesses of external and party-walls, 
&c., the reader is requested to refer to the engraved plates, already given in 
‘The Practical Builder, before and subsequently alluded to. 

And it is also enacted, “That every warehouse, stable, and other building, 
not being a dwelling-house, except such buildings as are herein particularly de- 
clared to be of the first, fifth, sixth, or seventh, rate or class of building, now 
built or hereafter to be built, which does or shall exceed two clear stories, and 
shall not contain more than three clear stories, above ground, exclusive of the 
rooms (if any) in the roof, or which is, or shall be, of the height of 22 feet, and 


ee 
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shall not be of the height of 81 feet, from the surface of the pavement, above 
the area before either of the fronts, to the top of the blocking-course or coping 
on the parapet; and every dwelling-house, now built, or hereafter to be built, 
which, with the offices belonging and adjoining, or connected otherwise than 
by a fence or fence-wall, or covered passage, open on one or both sides when 
finished, does or shall exceed the value of £300., and shall not amount to more 
than £850. ; and also every dwelling-house, which does or shall exceed five 
squares of building on the ground plan, and shall not amount to more than nine 
squares of building on the ground plan, shall be deemed the second-rate_of 
building, and must be built in the subsequent manner.” 
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And it is also enacted, “That every front, side, or other external wall, (not being a Thickness of 
party-wall,) which shall be built to any second-rate building, or to any addition or external walls 


enlargement, shall be built, at the foundation, of the thickness of two bricks i 


0 second- 
rate buildings, 


in length, or 1 ft, 54 in. at the least, and shall from thence gradually diminish 9 pricks, or 
on each side of the wall 22 inches to the top of the footing, except where any 1 ft. 53 in. 


immediate adjoining building will not admit of such footing, in which case such 
footing shall be made as near to the dimensions directed as possible, and which 
footing shall be 9 inches high, at the least, and wholly below the upper surface 
of the pavement, or flooring-boards of the cellar-story, 2 inches at the least; 
and every such wall shall, from the top of such footing, be of the thickness of 
14 brick, or 13 inches at the least, up to the under side of the one-pair floor, 
and from thence of the thickness of one brick in length, or 8} inches at the 
least, up to to the under side of the blocking-course, or the coping on the para- 
pet of every such second-rate, except such parts of walls, being above the ground- 
floor, as shall be wholly of stone, which parts of stone shall be of the thickness 
of 9 inches at the least, and except all recesses above the ground-floor in the said 


-walls, which shall be arched over, so that the arches and the backs of the re- 


cesses shall respectively be of the thickness of one brick, in length, or 84 inches 
at the least."—( Vide the Plate.) 


And it is also enacted, ‘That every party-nall, which shall be built to any Thickness of 
second-rate building, or to any addition or enlargement, shall be built, at the party-walls to 


foundation, of the thickness of 34 bricks, or 2 ft. 64 in. at the least, and sh; 


second-rate 
all aildiogs, 


from thence gradually diminish on each side of the wall 4} inches to the top of 34 bricks, or 
the footing of every such wall, which footing shall be 9 inches high, at the least, eft. 6} in. 


and wholly below the upper surface of the pavement, or flooring-boards of the 
cellar story, 2 inches at the least; and every such party-wall shall, from the top 
of such footing, be of the thickness of 21 bricks in length, or 1 ft. 9} in. at the 
least, up to the under side of the ground-floor, and from thence of the thickness 
of two bricks in length, or 1 ft. 52 in. at the least, up to the under side of the 
floor of the two-pair ; and from thence of the thickness of 14 brick in length, or 
13 inches at the least, up to the top of every party-wall, being of the height of 
18 inches in every part above the square of the rafters of the highest building 
adjoining, and one foot above the gutters.”—( Vide the Plate. ) 


And it is also enacted, “That every warehouse, stable, and other building, Third-rate of 
not being a dwelling-house, except such buildings as are herein particularly buildings. 


declared to be of the first, fifth, siath, or seventh, rates of building, now built or 
hereafter to be built, which does or shall exceed one clear story, and shall not 
contain more than two clear stories above ground, exclusive of the rooms (if 
any) in the roof, or which is, or shall be, of the height of more than 13 feet, and 
shall not be of the height of 22 feet, from the surface of the pavement above the 
area before either of the fronts, to the top of the blocking-course, or the coping 
on the parapet; and every dwelling-house now built, or hereafter to be built, 
which, with the offices belonging and adjoining, or connected otherwise than by 
a fence or fence-wall, or covered passage, open on one side or both sides, when 
finished, does or shall exceed the value of £150., and shall not amount to more 
than £300.; and also every dwelling-house, which does or shall exceed 3} 
squares of building on the ground plan, and shall not amount to more than five 
x2 
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Thickness of 
external walls 
to the third- 
rate buildings, 
2 bricks, or 
1ft. Shin. g 


Thickness of 
party-walls to 
third-rate 
buildings, 

3 bricks, or 
2ft.2in, 


Fourth-rate 
buildings. 


Thickness of 
external walls 
to fourth-rate 
buildings, 

2 bricks, or 

1 ft. 54 in, 


Thickness of 
party-walls, 
&e. 
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Squares on the ground plan, shall be deemed the third-rate of building, and 
must be built in the subsequent manner.” 

And it is also enacted, “That every front, side, end, or other external wall, 
(not being a party-wall,) which shall ‘be built to any third-rate building, or to 
any addition or enlargement, shall be built, at the foundation, of the thickness of 
two bricks in length, or 1 ft. 54 in. at the least, and shall from thence gradually 
diminish on each side of the wall, except where any immediate adjoining build- 
ings will not admit of such footing being made on the side of such wall, in which 
case, such footings shall be made as near to the dimensions herein directed as 
possible, and which footings shall be six inches high, at the least, and wholly 
below the upper surface of the pavement, or flooring-boards of the cellar story, 
two inches at the least; and every such wall shall, from the top of such footing, 
be of the thickness of one brick in length, or 84 inches, at the least, up to the 
under side of the blocking-course, or the parapet, of every third-rate building.” 

And it is also enacted, That every party-wall which shall be built to any 
third-rate building, or to any addition or enlargement, shall be built, at the foun- 
dation, of the thickness of three bricks in length, or 2 ft. 2 in. at the least, and 
shall from thence gradually diminish, on each side of the wall, 41 inches, to the 
top of the footing of every such wall, which footing sball be 9 inches high, at 
the least, and wholly below the upper surface of the pavement or flooring-boards 
of the cellar story, 2 inches at the least ; and every such party-wall shall, from 
the top of such footing, be of the thickness of two bricks in length, or 1 foot 54 
inches, at the'least, up to the under side of the ground-floor ; and from thence 
ofthe thickness of 14 brick in length, or 13 inches, at the least, up to the top 
of every such party-wall, being the height of 18 inches, in every part above 
the square of the rafters of the highest building adjoining, and one foot above 
the gutters.”"“(Vide the Plate.) 

And it is also enacted, That every warehouse, stable, and’ other building, 
not being a dwelling-house, except such buildings as are herein particularly de- 
clared’ to be of the first, fifth, sixth, or seventh, rates of building, now built or 
hereafter to be built, which does not, or shall not, exceed one clear story above 
ground, exclusive of the rooms (if any) in the roof, or which is not, or shall not 
be, of the height of more than 13 feet, from the surface of the pavement above 
the area before either of the fronts, to the top of the blocking-course, or coping, 
on the parapet; and every dwelling-house now ’built, or hereafter to be built, 
which, with the offices belonging and adjoining, or connected otherwise than by 
a fence, or a party fence-wall, or covered passage, open on one or both sides, 
when finished, does not, nor shall not, exceed the value of £150. 3 and also 
every dwelling-house, which does not, or shall not, exceed 34 squares of build- 
ing, on the ground plan thereof, shall be deemed to be of the fourth-rate of build- 
ing, and must be built in the subsequent manner.” 

And it is also enacted, “ That every front, side, end, or external wall, which 
shall be built to any fourth-rate building, or to any addition or enlargement, shall 
be built, at the foundation, of the thickness of two bricks in length, or 1 ft. 52 in. 
at the least, and shall from thence gradually diminish, on each side of the wall, 
2% inches, to the top of the footing, except where any immediate adjoining 
building will not admit of such footing ; in which case, such footing shall be 
made as near the dimensions herein directed as possible, and which footing shall 
be six inches high, at the least, and wholly below the upper surface of the pave- 
ment, or flooring-boards, of the cellar story, two inches, at the least, and every 
such wall shall, from the top of such footing, be of the thickness of ies 
brick, in length, or 18 inches, at the least, up to the under side of the ground- 
floor ; and from thence of the thickness of one brick in Jength, or 84 inches, at 
the least, up to the under side of the blocking-course, or coping, on the parapet, 
of every fourth-rate building.” 

And it is also enacted, “That every party-mall, which shall be built to any 
fourth-rate building, or to any addition or enlargement, ‘shall be built, at the 
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foundation, of the thickness of two bricks, in length, or 1 ft.'54.in. at the least; Thickness of 
and shall from thence gradually diminish, on each side of the wall, '24°inches, to ee alls to 
the top of the footing, which shall be 9 inches high, at the least, and wholly paldiape.: 
below the upper surface of the pavement or flooring-boards of ‘the cellar story, : 

2 inches, at the least; and every such party-wall shall, from the top of such 

footing, be of the thickness of 14 brick, in length, or 13 inches, at 'the'least, 

up to the under side of the ground-floor, and from thence of the’ thickness of 

one brick, in length, or 83 inches, at the least, up to the top of such party-wall, 

being the height of 18 inches, in every part above the square of the rafters or 

the highest building adjoining, and one foot above the gutters.” —( Vide the Plate. ) 

‘And it is also enacted, “ That every dwelling-house, warehouse, stable, or Description 
other building, except such buildings not being dwelling-houses, as are herein Of fifth-rate 
before particularly declared to be of the first or seventh rate of building, which buildings. 
is, or shall be, at the distance of 4 feet, and not 8 feet, from any public road, 
street, or causeway, and is or shall be detached from any’ other building not in 
same possession therewith, 16 feet, at the least, and not 80 feet, or connected 
with any other building only by a fence, or fence-wall, ‘shall be deemed. of the 
Jifth-rate of building, and shall and may be built of any-dimensions whatever.” 

And it is also enacted, “ That every dwelling-house, warehouse, stable, and other Of sixth-rate 
building, &c. except such buildings not being dwelling-houses, as are herein- buildings. 
before particularly declared to be of the first-rate of building, which: is or shall 
be at the distance of eight feet from any public road, street, ‘or causeway, and is 
or shall be detached from any other building, not in the same possession, at least 
thirty feet, or connected with any other building only by a fence or fence-wall, 
shall be deemed to be of the sixth-rate of building, and shall’and may be built of 
any dimensions, and with any materials whatever.” 

"And it is also enacted, “ That every crane-house now built, or hereafter to be Of seventh- 
built, on any wharf or quay, and ‘every shamble, wind=mill, or water-mill, and "te buildings, 
also every building which is or shall be situated without the Cities of London and 
Westminster and the Liberties thereof, used. for workshops, or drying places for 
Tanners, Fellmongers, Glue-makers, Size-makers, Calico-printers, Whisters, 
Whiting-makers, Curriers, Leather-dressers, Buckram-stiffeners, Oil-cloth paint- 
ers, Wool-staplers, Throwsters, Parchment-makers, and Paper-makers, so long 
and at such times as they are or shall be used for some or one of those purposes 
and no longer, shall be deemed the seventh-rate of building, and may be built of 
any dimensions whatever.” 

‘And it is also enacted, “ That after the 24th of June, 1774, no crane-house or Pitch, &c. not 
other building of the seventh-rate of building or any external part thereof, shall t° be used on 
be covered with pitch, tar, or any other inflammable composition or material crane-houses. 
whatever, nor shall be converted to any use than as aforesaid.” ; 

And it is also enacted, “ That crane-houses shall be built, together with addi- Materials of 
tions or enlargements, either with stone, brick, slate, tile, oak, elm, steel, iron, or Crane-houses. 
brass; but every other building of the seventh-rate may be erected of any mate- 
rials whatever.” 

Detached offices are deemed of the same rate, as if independent of any other Detached 
building, only being connected by a fence or fence-wall, or covered passage, fices. 
open on one or both sides. : 

Party-walls to be between house and house, and other buildings, except in such Party-walls to 
parts where each have independent walls. houses 

All party-walls above four stories high to be built as of the first-rate. 

Party-walls to fourth-rate houses, being four stories high, to be built as of 
the third-rate. 

‘And it is also enacted, “ That every internal inclosure to be made for separating Materials in 
any building of the first, second, third, or fourth, rate or class of building from divisions of 
any other building where such buildings shall be in separate occupations, and MNES Ms 
every addition or enlargement to such internal: inclosures shall be of brick or P*1"* 
stone, or artificial stone or stucco, or of brick and stone or artificial stone or 


a 
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stucco together, except such timber, wood, lead, or iron-work, as may be laid 
therein, according to the directions contained in the act for external enclosures, 
except such piling, bridging, or planking as may be necessary for the founda- 
tions of the same.” 
Method of as- __ And it is also enacted, “ That in valueing the several buildings before-mentioned, 
certaining the for the purposes of ascertaining the rates, such valuations shall be made by the 
nee district-surveyors, by as true measures and estimations as the nature of the cases 
will admit of.” : 
Squares; how And it is also enacted, ‘‘ That in ascertaining the squares of buildings contained 
to be taken. in dwelling-houses, or otherwise, that the same shall be taken by the district- 
surveyors, on the level of the floors at the principal entrances of such dwelling- 
houses, and no more than such parts of the party-walls as belong to such 
Persons seek- dwelling-houses shall be included in such admeasurements; and in case the 
ng es £0 owner or builder should apprehend him or herself injured by the admeasurements 
Deed Mayer, or valuations of the district-surveyors, it will then be lawful for such persons to 
&e. apply to the Lord-Mayor, or to any two Justices of the Peace for redress, in 
whose jurisdiction the same may happen to be, and ultimately the parties ag- 
grieved may appeal to the Justices of the Peace at their General Quarter Sessions.” 
Thickness of Party-walls not being of sufficient thickness, must be taken down when one or 
party-walls. more of the adjoining houses require to be re-built. 
Old timbers. Ends of timbers lying through old party-walls to be cut off when new buildings 
are erected against them. 


Scite of The old materials in old party-walls the joint property of the parties, and half 
ground, &e. the scite of the old party-wall, when pulled down. 

On external External walls cannot become party-walls, unless the same have been pre- 
walls. viously erected to correspond with the stipulations respecting the several thick- 

P nesses and heights of party-walls. 

Height ot Party-walls must be one foot six inches above any building which shall gable 
Laake ica against them, measuring at right angles with the backs of the rafters. 

Recesses. Recesses must not be made in any party-walls of the first, second, third, or 


Jourth, rate buildings, except for chimnies, fines, girders, and beams, and other 
“== timbers, and for the ends of walls or piers, so as to reduce such walls in parts 

under the thicknesses required by the Act. 

Openings in Openings must not be made in party-walls except for communications 

party-walls. from one stack of warehouses to another, and from one stable building to 
another, all which communications must be fitted with iron-doors, except such 
passages or ways on the ground for foot-passengers, cattle, or carriages; all 
which passages must be arched over with brick or stone throughout, of the 
thickness of 134 inches at the least, in every building of the third or fourth rate; 
and if there be any cellars or vacuities under such passages, they must also be 
arched over in like manner. 

Timbers in Timbers must not be laid into party-arches, except for bond; nor to any 

party-walls. party-wall, other than templets, chains, and bond-timbers, which may be neces- 
sary, and other than the ends of girders, beams, purlines, or of binding or trim- 
ming-joists, or of other principal timbers; all which timbers must have at least 
8} inches of solid brick-work between the ends and sides of every such pieces of 
timber. 

Party-walls Party-arches and party-walls must not be maimed, nor the shafts of any 

must not be chimney, except for the purposes of inserting the ends of new front walls, or those 

orate in the rere, &c. 

Where party- _ Where the fronts of buildings are in a line with each other a break may be cut, 

walls may be either in the fore or back-front, or in both, for the purpose of inserting the end 

bee of any new external wall of an intended adjoining building; but such break 


s must not be made more than nine inches deep from the outward faces of the 
external walls, nor beyond the centre of the party-wall belonging to them. 
Story-posts. _ For the convenience of inserting bressumers and story-posts to be fixed on the 


ground-floor, either in the front or back-wall, a recess may be cut from the 
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foundation of the new wall to the height of the bressummer, fourteen inches deep 
from the outward face of such wall, and four inches wide in the cellar story, and 
2 inches wide in the ground-story. 

Incisions may also be cut in party-walls for the tailing-in of stone-steps or Stone steps. 
stone-landings, or for bearers to wood-stairs, or for laying in stone corbels for 
supporting of chimney-jambs, girders, beams, purlines, binding or trimming- 
joists, or other principal timbers. 

In party-walls, not less than thirteen inches thick, perpendicular recesses may Incisions in 
be cut for inserting walls or piers, but the cuts must not be more than fifteen Patty-walls. 
inches in width, nor more than four inches deep; and where two or more cuts 
or recesses are made in the same wall, they must not be nearer than ten feet to 
each other. 

But party-walls must not be cut for any of the foregoing purposes, if the in- When party- 
cisions are likely to injure, displace, or endanger the timbers, chimnies, flues, or wallemonee 
internal finishings of the adjoining buildings, and all such cuts must be made 
good as expeditiously as possible. 

Where an independent side wall is intended to be built against a party- wall, Side walls. 
the footing of the latter may be cut away to make room for it. 

Buildings that run over gateways or public passages, or having different rooms 
and floors, the property of distinct owners, when re-built, must have a party- 
wall, and a party-arch or arches, at least 14 brick thick, for the first and second- 
rate buildings, and one brick thick for second and third rates, between the 
several rooms and floors, so belonging to different proprietors. But the buildings Inns of Courts 
in the inns of court are exempt from these regulations, it being sufficient that exempt. 
they have party-walls where any rooms or chambers communicate with the stair- 
cases, which walls are subject to the same regulations as other party-walls. 

Chimnies must not be erected on timber, except the foundations are required Chimnies. 
to be planked and piled. 

In party-walls, chimnies may be built back to back; but they must not be Chimnies 
less in thickness from the centre of such walls than as follows : for the first-rate, back to back. 
or adjoining to a first-rate, one-brick thick in the cellar, and half a brick in all 
the upper stories; for the second, third, and fourth rates, or adjoining thereto, 
three-fourths of a brick in the cellar, and half a brick in all the upper stories. 

Chimnies in party-walls that do not stand back to back, must, in any of the Chimnies in 
four rates, be built as follows: from the external face of the party-wall, to the par ena 
inward face of the back of the chimney, in the cellar story, 14-brick thick ; in not beck if 
the upper stories 1-brick from the hearth, to 12 inches above the mantle. 

The backs of chimnies, which are not in party-walls, must be, for the first-rate, Backs of chim- 
not less than 1! brick in the cellar story, and 1 brick in every other story, from nies not in 
the hearth, to 12 inches above the mantle; for the second, third, and fourth, at Party-walle, 
least 1 brick thick in every story from the hearth, as before, or 12 inches above 
the mantle. In each of the rates the backs may be half a brick thinner if the 
chimnies are built against other walls, (Vide the Plate. ) 

Chimney-breasts in party-walls must not in any case be less than 1 brick thick Chimney- 
in the cellar, and half a brick in every other story. breasts. 

Withs between flues must not be less than half a brick thick. 

Flues in party-walls may be built against each other, but must not approach Flues in 
nearer than 2 inches to the centres of the walls. party-walls. 

The backs of flues and chimnies in party-walls against vacant ground must be Backs of flues. 
lime-whited, or marked in some durable manner. 

Timbers must not be inserted at the openings of any chimnies for supporting Timber in 
the breasts, but each of the openings must be provided with one, two, or more chimnies. 
strong wrought-iron bars for the purpose, subsequently to the openings being y 
arched over with brick or stone. . 

Chimnies must be fitted with slabs or foot paces, of stone, marble, tile, or iron, Hearths to 
at least 18 inches broad and 12 inches longer than the openings of the chimnies, chimmies. 
when finished; and the slabs must be laid on brick-work or stone-trimmers, at 
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least 18 inches broad, from the face of the chimney-breast, except where there is 
not any vacuity beneath, in which case they may be bedded on the ground. 
Brick-funnels.  Brick-funnels must not be made on the outside of any building of the first, 
second, third, or fourth, rate, next to any street, square, or road, &c., so as to 
project beyond the general line of buildings. 
Metal funnels, Funnels, or pipes of iron, copper, tin, &c., for the conveyance of smoke or 
. steam, must not be fixed near any public street, court, way, &c. to houses of the 
first, second, third, and fourth, rates; nor must such pipes be fixed within the 
building nearer than 14 inches to any timber or combustible material. 7 
Chimney- Chimney-jambs and breasts, &c. must be built in party-walls, where desired, 
Jambs, by the owner of the adjoining ground. . F 
Owners of premises may be compelled to join in building party-walls. 
Owners under — And where owners are under disabilities, or houses are uninhabited, the most 
disabilities. summary means may be taken, under this Act, to make all the parties unite in 
the joint expense; f is 
Juries to de- Juries to determine what proportion of the expense shall be paid by the owners 
termine. | of the adjoining premises. : 
Courts to give Courts to give judgement according to the verdict in such cases, and their 
judgment.” 3ydgement to be binding and conclusive, 
Such verdict to be recorded by the Town-clerk, or the Clerk of the Peace. 
To berecorded - Within fourteen days after judgement, and payment or tender of money 
within four- awarded, the owners of the intermixed property may pull it down; and may also 
teem days: enter the adjoining buildings in the presence of a peace-officer, and may remove 
goods and furniture. j 
Hindrance to — And persons hindering the workmen, or damaging the work, to forfeit 10. 
workyen: to be levied, recovered, and applied, as hereafter mentioned. 
Part of ex-_ Builders to be repaid part of the expenses, according to the verdict given, 
penses repaid. within twenty-one days after the demand. a 
Lord-Mayor’s' _ Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen may be held in the outer chamber of 


bettie Guildhall in matters relating to this Act. 
County of Sessions for the Caunty of Surrey to be holden in Southwark, and all adjourn- 
Surrey. ments touching any subject matter of complaint, to be settled within three weeks, 


or adjourned from time to time. 
Sheriffs and Court may fine the Sheriffs, or Under-Sheriffs, making default, and also any 
witnesses. . witnesses making default in attendance. 
Party-arches, Old party-walls iand party-arches, when decayed, must be re-built. 
The owners pulling down such party-walls or party-arches, must give three 
months’ notice. The annexed is the prelude to the form of such notice, 
Notice to pull _Apprehending the party-wall, party-arch, or party-fence wall, or some part 
down party- thereof, (as the case shall be) between the house, or building, or ground (as the 
walls, case shall be) thereto adjoining, situate inhabited or 
oceupied. by and my house or building or ground) as the case 
shall be) adjoining thereto, to be so far out of repair as to render it necessary 
to repair, or pull down, and rebuild the same, or some part thereof. Now 
take notice, that I intend to have the said party-wall, party-arch, or party-fence 
wall (as the case shall be) surveyed, pursuant to an Act of Parliament made 
‘in 14th year of the reign of King George the Third; and that I have ap- 


pointed of and. of 

my surveyors, to meet at in being at some place within 
the limits aforesaid, on my behalf, on the day of next at 

of the clock in the of the same day (being between the hours of 6 


in the morning and 6 in the afternoon.) And I do hereby require and call upon 
you to appoint;two other surveyors, or able workmen, on your part, to meet them 
at the time and place aforesaid, to view the said party-wall, party-arch, or party- 
fence: wall, (as the case shall be) and to certify the state ‘and condition thereof, 
and whether the same, or any part thereof, ought to be repaired, or pulled down 
and rebuilt. Dated this day 
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Subsequent to the préceding notice being served, surveyors must be appointed Two surveyors 
by the opposite party to view the party-nalls and party-arches« on each side. 
If the major part of the surveyors do not certify within one month, other sur- 
veyors to be appointed by a justice within the district. " 
Walls being certified by the surveyors to be ruinous, a copy of the certificate walls certified 


to be delivered to the owners, &c. in three days. to be ruinous. 
Owners thinking themselves aggrieved’ may appeal: to the general quartet Owners may 
sessions, whose determination shall be final. appeal. 


The powers of the parties intending to repair, &c., in default of appeal, may Power to pro- 
be carried into effect within 14 days after delivering the copy of the surveyor’s ceed in case of 


certificate. defealt yar 
. . al, 
The owners of houses of the first, second, and third rate, must give three (ee aetna 
months’ notice, in writing, before pulling down party-walls. notice 


The owners of houses having partitions of wood, must give three’ months’ 
notice to owners of adjoining houses of their design to’pull down the same ; and 
afterwards they may pull down the said partitions, remove furniture, &c. 

Owners of adjoining premises are to contribute in proportions to the ratios of Owners, how 
the rates of buildings where partitions and party-walls are taken down. reimbursed, 

Until the proportionate expenses are adjusted and paid in building, the pro- Until paid the 
perty in party-walls is vested in the builder, and subsequent to payment they property of the 
become joint property. builder. 

The expense of building party-walls or party-arches, is directed to be made #7. 155. per 
after the rate 7. 15s, per rod for new brick-work, deducting -€ 1, 8s, per rod for brick- 
rod for the old materials (if any) or of so much of the walls or arches as did work, &e. 
belong to the walis taken down, and two-pence per foot cube for old timber. 

The value of brick-work having doubled. since the Act passed, the current price 
between party and party is allowed and sanctioned by all the most respectable 
valuators and surveyors. 

Ten days after party-nalls are finished, an account to be left with the owner Ten days 
of the adjoining buildings, what he is liable to pay; and in case the same is not’ after wall is 
paid within twenty-one days next after demand, then the same may be recovered pelt aa tone 
with costs of suit. 2 ee 

If three’ months’ notice has been given to pull down, double costs may be Double costs. 
recovered in the event of non-payment. 

Party-malls must be such as are required for the highest rate of building Party-walls 
adjoining, and not to be of less thickness, and may be raised by the owner of according to 


one side. the highest 
If the owner of the other side makes use of it, he must contribute to the “!°'™?S 
expense. ‘ 
Party fence malls may be raised by the owner of one side, but must not be Party-fence 
used as a party-mall, unless of sufficient thickness. walls. 


Owners of one side may take down’a party-fence wall, and build a party-wall. 
If the owner of the other side uses it other than as a party-fence wall, he 
must contribute to the expense. 
The first builder not to lose any right of soil on account of party-wall not Builder not to 
being half on each ground, lose his right 
If the fore and back fronts are taken down within five years, this will be deemed °f soil. 
a rebuilding. 
No timber to be introduced in or about the brick-work of ovens, coppers, Timber about 
&c., nor within two feet. ovens, &c, 
Nor shall any timber be laid in any brick-work nearer than nine inches to the 
opening of any chimney, or than five inches to any flue, or nearer than five feet 
above the mouth. 
Wood-work in the front of chimnies to be fixed by iron nails or holdfasts. | Wood-work in 
Sash and door-frames to be set in reveals at least four inches from the fronts (hmmies &¢- 
of buildings. 


Corner story-posts to streets must be of oak or stone, and twelve inches square, Corner story- 
posts. 
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Coverings. Flats. and‘ roofs, &c.. must be covered: with tiles, slate, lead, copper, tin, glass, 
or artificial stone, 

External orna- External ornaments to fronts,.of first, second, third, and fourth rates, to be 

ments and co- of brick, stone, burnt clay, artificial stone, stucco, lead, or iron, except the cor- 

vered ways. ices and dressings to shop windows ; except, also, covered ways which shall not 
extend beyond the original lines of such covered ways, which must be covered 
with stone, lead, copper, slate, tile, or tin. Porticos, &c. must not be higher 
than the one pair of stories. 

Water not to Water must not drip next to any public street, square, place, court, or. way, 

drip in streets. from the roofs of, ‘first, second, third, or. fourth rates, 

Water must be conveyed by lead, copper, tin, or iron pipes, or by wooden 
trunks, or by brick and stone funnels to the drains, or channel-stones below the 
surface of the ground. 

Bow-windows  Bow.windows. must not be built. to extend beyond the lines of streets, nor are 

not to project. any projections, allowed beyond them, except for copings, cornices, facias,, door 
and window-dressings, open porticos, steps, or iron.palisados.. 

Shop-windows Shop-windows in streets, thirty feet. wide, must not project more than ten 

andietall inches, and less than thirty feet, five inches, from the upright lines of the buildings:; 

: nor must cornices in streets, thirty feet. wide, project. more than eighteen) inches, 
and less than thirty feet, more than thirteen inches from the upright lines of the 
buildings. 

Materials of Bow-windows or other projections, except. as before described, must be built 

bow-windows. of the same sort of materials as directed for external walls and inclosures; 

Commission- And it is.enacted, that nothing in the act shall prejudice, lessen, or defeat, 

ers of paving. the powers granted to the commissioners of paving. 

7 Old external walls or enclosures. may be repaired with the same materials; 

Not fosshad No bow-window or, projection to be rebuilt, unless. originally. built, or, within 

windows. the line of the street. 

Warehouses. Stacks of warehouses must not comprise more than thirty-five squares, in- 
cluding the external and internal walls; nor, must, any timber be laid in, the 
brick-work of walls, in warehouses, nearer. than eighteen inches to. the openings. 
before described. 

Stabling, not, And stacks or, ranges of stabling must not contain’ more than twenty-five 

Be 25 squares, the walls of which are subject to the same provisos. as warehouse-walls, 

i and: may be opened in like. manner to. communicate from stable to stable.. 

Buildings divided into distinct, tenures on the ground floor, to be deemed sepa~ 
rate buildings. 

Warehouses Warehouses may be diyided and subdivided, for the. conveniency of. Jetting, the 

and stabling game to under-tenants; and likewise stable-buildings, which are subject to pro- 

maybedivided. visos in like degrees of similitude. 

Buildings of the fifth and sixth rates, indistinct. tenures, and. not at the 
required distances, to be)deemed nuisances, and must be.taken down. 

Buildings Buildings of every description, not erected according to the.Act, to be declared 

sree aei common nuisances, and the builders or owners must. enter into recognizances.to 

ty * demolish the same, provided convictions are recorded within three.months. after 
such buildings shall have been finished. 

Fover Chis Buildings deemed nuisances to,be ratified by the Lord Mayor, or. any two or 

tatee build.» More magistrates in the county of Middlesex or Surrey, or city and liberty. of. 

ings to be Westminster, or liberty of His Majesty’s. Tower of London, who. may, direct 

taken down., ‘such buildings to be pulled down, and may authorise and. cause. the materials to 
be sold to, defray the expenses, which, if insufficient, must. be. made. good. by) the 
owner, but if any surplus arising out of the sale, the same must-be paid over. 

Mayor toelect The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London to elect. district-sur- 

Surveyors. veyors during their pleasure throughout the: city and its liberties. 

Thejusticesof The Justices of the Peace.for the counties.of Middlesex. and Surrey, the city 

peliped and liberty of Westminster, and the liberty of His Majesty's Tower of London, at. 

appoint sur. their General Quarter Sessions, by the Act are empowered to elect. district. sur- 
yeyors. 
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veyors in their respective jurisdictions, and to administer to such Surveyors the 
the following oath. 

I, A. B. being one of the surveyors or supervisors appointed in pursuance of Form of sur- 
an Act of Parliament passed in the fourteenth year of the reign of King George veyor's oath, 
the Third, for the further and better regulation of Buildings and Party-walls, 14th Geo. 111. 
and for the more effectually preventing mischiefs by fire within the cities of | 
London and Westminster, and the liberties thereof, and other the parishes, pre- 
cinets, and places within the weekly Bills of Mortality, the parishes of St. Mary- 
la-bonne, Paddington, Saint Pancras, and Saint Luke, Chelsea, in the County 
of Middlesex ; and for indemnifying, under certain conditions, builders and 
other persons, against the penalties to which they are or may be liable, for erect- Penalties to 
ing buildings within the limits aforesaid, contrary to law, do swear, that upon ent builders 
receiving notice of any building or wall to be built, or other, builder’s works to “°°” 
be done within the district under my inspection, not being by illness or other- 
wise lawfully prevented, I will diligently and faithfully survey the same, and to 
the utmost of my abilities, endeavour to cause the rules and regulations in the 
said Act prescribed, to be strictly observed ; and that without favor or affection, 
prejudice or malice. : 

So ueLp me Gop. 


District-surveyors, subsequent to their election, to leave notices of their abode Residences of 
with the Clerks of the Peace for the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, &c. surveyors. 
Before any building, or any wall, on new or old foundations, or on foundations wotice of 
partly new and partly old, within the limits of the Act, shall be begun to be building to be 
built, the master-workman or other person causing such building or wall to be given to sur- 
built, shall give twenty-four hours’ notice to the surveyor within whose district veyors, with 
the same shall be; and such surveyor shall view the said buildings or walls, and theivieeteny ae 
see that all the rules and regulations in the Act are well and truly observed. And 
such surveyor or surveyors, for his or their trouble, shall be paid by such master- 
workman, or other person, causing such walls to be built, in the following ratios, 
That is, 
£8. ds 
10 0 First rate. 
15.0 
8 © Second rate. - 
10 0 
10 0 Third rate, 
5.0 
0 Fourth rate 
1.0 
10 0 Fifth rate. 
150 
1 0 Siath rate. 
10 6 
10 6 Seventh rate. 
0.850. 


For every first-rate buildmg........+ 
For every alteration or addition to do. 
For every second-rate. . . .- 

For every alteration or addition to 
For every third-rate.-...+.+2ess00 
For every alteration or addition to d 
For every fourth-rate.....0+.-++++ 
For every alteration or addition to do. 
For every fifth-rate.. 
For every alteration or a 
For every sixth-rate.....++.++see++s 
For every alteration or addition to do. 
For every seventh-rate...++.+s++00s 
For every alteration or addition to do. 


SCOP OMH DH DHOHD 
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And in case of any prevarication or dispute about the payment of such fees, Fees, if not 
any two or more of His Majesty's justices of the peace for the city, county, or paid,summary 
liberty, in which such building or wall is situate, shall, by any writing under ™vans my be 
their hands, order and appoint the same to be paid, and in default of payment, 
the same may be recovered by distress and sale of goods and chattels of such 
master-workman, or other persons, together with all reasonable costs and charges. 

District-surveyors are liable to be discharged upon complaints of wilful Surveyors 
neglect, or of conducting themselves unfaithfully ; and the same being made evi- diane to. be 
dent to the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, or to the Justices at the Quarter Pie Lees 
Sessions by whom the surveyors are appointed, it is in the power of the former 
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to discharge the latter ; and ‘in such cases they are to be deemed, ever after, in- 
capable of being subsequently appointed as surveyors under the Act. 

Master-builders, &¢. in default of giving twenty-four hours’ notice, to pay treble 
fees to the surveyor, and to forfeit £10.; and in default of payment, 20, may be 
recovered, and all the works demolished, if executed improperly, or else amended 
by an order from the Mayor or two Justices. 1 
._ The surveyors to give informations of irregular buildings within their several 
districts, either to the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, or to the respective 
magistrates without the precincts of the city. . : 

Workmen, or servants to any master-workman, or other persons concerned in 
building, within the limits of the Act, wilfully, carelessly, or negligently executing 
any work, contrary to the directions of their employers, or to this Act, on con- 
viction, to be fined fifty shillings, or to be’ committed to the house of correction, 
without, bail or mainprize, for any time not exceeding three months, nor less than 
one, unless the penalties are sooner paid. 

New houses or walls, &c. which are built, must be surveyed within fourteen 
days after covered in, and oath made. of the conformity to the Act; which oath 
must be filed with the Clerk of the Peace for the county, city, or liberty ; and 
the builder neglecting to cause such oath to be made, shall forfeit £10., and the 
oath must be made within one month after the conviction, on pain of the further 
penalty of -£10., and for every subsequent month the like sum, until such affi- 
davit shall be filed; and each of the penalties may be recovered in the most 
summary manner, one half of which must be paid tothe overseers of the poor 
for their benefit, and the residue to the person or ‘persons suing to recover the 
same. 

The Act does not extend to any of His Majesty’s palaces, or to any house or 
building being in possession of His Majesty, or employed for his use or services. 

When buildings are presented as ruinous, hoards must be put up for the safety 
of passengers. 

And if the owners neglect to take down ruinous houses after notice, the Mayor 
and Aldermen, or overseers of the poor, may order the same to be taken down, 
or secured; and they may sell the materials, and satisfy themselves out of the 
sales, 

The overplus (if any) arising from such sales, to be paid to the owners any 
time within six years, on’demand. 

But if the sale of the old materials should prove to be insufficient, the owners 
or occupiers must make good the deficiencies 3; and subsequently the landlords, 
as the cases may be, shall allow the deficiencies to their tenants. 

In the city of London the monies raised by the sales before described, must 
be paid into the chamberlain’s hands, and from time to time placed to the credit 
of the cash of the city of London. 

Without the precincts of the city, the monies so raised must be paid into the 
nds of the churchwardens and overseers, to” be accounited for at the general 
audit. 

Not more than ten gallons of turpentine shall be distilled at any one time in 
houses contiguous to others, under the penalty of :£100. to be recovered with 
treble costs, one half of which shall be paid to the overseers of the poor for their 
use, and the remainder to the person or persons who shall sue. 

The foregoing clause is not applicable to shipwrights, barge and_boat- 
builders, mast-makers, or other persons employed in building or repairing ships, 
barges, boats, or other vessels, near the River Thames, from boiling’ or mixing 
ee or other materials, for the purposes of painting ships, barges, boats, masts, 

Ge 

Fire engines and ladders must be kept in known places in every parish. 

Fire-cocks must be fixed on the mains, and marks near the places where fire- 
cocks lie, at which houses instruments or keys are to be kept, in cases of fire, 

Engines and ladders to be kept in repair by every parish. 
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Penalty of £10.-may be recovered.of the church-wardens for default, and £10. penalty. 
which may be levied by distress. Suse ich 

Ten shillings to be paid by the church-wardens or overseers to the turncock i 
whose water first comes into a main or pipe at a fire. 

To the engine-keeper thirty shillings, whose engine first arrives at the fire, In Engine. 
good order. keepers’ fee. 

To:the second engine-keeper twenty shillings ; and to the third ten shillings, 
each to be in good order. 

But no reward to be paid without the approbation of an alderman or magistrate. 

Rewards which have been paid by church-wardens for chimney-fires, to be Lodgers, &c. 
reimbursed by lodgers and inmates, where it can be proved that the same has re-imburse. 
occurred by the chimnies not being regularly swept, &c. 

The mayor and justices are empowered to enforce such reimbursements. 

United parishes are to be deemed as one parish only. 

Large parishes may have more than one engine, the expenses of which must More engines 
be defrayed out of the poor-rates, together with rewards to turncocks, engine- than one in 
keepers, &c. &c. large parishes. 

Watermen retained by the insurance offices must not be impressed. 

Monies insured on houses burnt, may be laid out at the discretion of the Go- 
vernors of Insurance Companies in rebuilding, unless securities are given within 
sixty-one days, that the insurances claimed will be laid out in rebuilding. 

Servants by carelessness firing houses, or other buildings, to forfeit s#£100., Carlessness of 


or to be imprisoned eighteen months. CEM 
Constables and beadles, on notices being given, immediately to repair to build- Constables and 
ings on fire. beadles, 


No actions to lie against a person where fires accidently begin. by 

Distresses not to be deemed unlawful for want of form, nor are the party or Distresses for 
parties to be considered trespassers, on account of any defect of routine in the want of form, 
proceedings. not unlawful. 

Persons cannot recover if tenders of sufficient amends have been preyicusly 
made. 

No order of the mayor or justices, or other proceedings, to be removed by Orders of jus- 
certiorari or any other writ or process whatsoever, into any of His Majesty’s tices cannot be 
courts of record at Westminster. pemoed, 

When persons feel themselves aggrieved by any conviction, commitment, dis- If parties feel 
tress, order, or judgment, of the mayor of the city of London for the time being, or aggrieved,may 
of any justice or justices of the peace, made out of sessions, he, she, or they, may Huet 
appeal to the justices at the general quarter-sessions. _ 

Provided such persons intending to appeal, shall, within two days after con- Provided ap- 
viction, enter into recognizances to hold him or themselves responsible for all pellants give 
costs that may be incurred, provided his or their applications to the magistrates S°¢h" dines For 
in sessions should prove ineffectual. sone 

Parishioners may be witnesses, and shall be deemed competent to give evi- Parishioness 
dence upon any trial concerning any offence committed against the Act. nray be wit- 

No action shall be commenced against any person or persons for any penalties "“°°* 
incurred by this Act, unless the same shall have been commenced within six 
calendar months after the offence committed. 

Nor shall: any actions be commenced against any person or persons for any Limitations of 
thing done in pursuance of this Act, until twenty-one days after notice in writing, actions, &c. 
nor after the expiration of three calendar months subsequent. to the fact com- 
mitted: and if sufficient satisfaction is tendered previous. to the action being 
commenced, the jury or juries to find for the defendant or defendants, with treble 
costs of suit, which may. be recovered in like manner as in_ all such cases. 

The foregoing contains the substance of the present Act, which concludes with Concinding 
repealing all former Acts ; and enacting, that the present one shall be judicially observations 
taken notice of as such by all judges, justices, and other persons whomsoever, 0” the build- 
without pleading the same. png eats 
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DUTIES ON WINDOWS. 
bil dt 


In rue Fourrs Year or His present Masesty Grorce IV. tue 
SUBSEQUENT DuTigs WERE LEVIED ON WINDOWS, AND PAYABLE FROM 
AND AFTER THE Firtu or Aprit, 1823, 


Rules for regulating the Duties on Windows. 


Tux duties must be charged annually, as regards the windows of every dwell- 
ing house, with all the offices appertaining. 
Stairs, garrets, Sky-lights, as well as windows in stair-cases, garrets, cellars, and passages, 
&e. &c. of dwelling-houses, to whatever use applied, whether in the interior or exte- 
rior, are chargeable with the following duties : 


Contiguous or | Windows, or lights to kitchens, cellars, sculleries, butteries, pantries, larders, 


detached wash-houses, laundries, bake-houses, brew-houses, and lodging-rooms, apper- 

buildings, taining to any dwelling-house, whether the same be within, or contiguous, or 
separated from the main body of such dwelling, must be charged with the said 
duties. 

5th April in The duties must be charged yearly upon the occupier, for one entire year, from 


every year. the 5th of April, and must be levied upon such occupier or his, her, or their 
executors, except as subsequently provided. : 

How parties When changes in the occupatious shall take place after the assessments, then 

are to proceed the duties charged on the occupiers must be paid by the occupiers, landlords, or 

piles event of owners for the time being, or levied on each and all of them, according to the 

= proportionate times of possession, without any new assessments, not regarding the 
changes inoccupations, But where tenants shall quit on the termination of their 
leases, and shall have previously given notices to the assessors, the duties shall 
be discharged for the remainder of the year, provided it shall appear to the 
commissioners at the end of such year, that such house or houses shall have 
continued ENTIRELY unoccupied for the remainder of that year. 


When ofea- Where dwelling-houses are let in separate apartments, and shall from time to 
pied by divers time be occupied by two or more persons, the same must be charged as if such 
persons. houses were occupied by one only; and the landlords must be deemed to be 


the occupiers, and charged accordingly. But where the landlords shall not 
happen to reside within the districts of collectors, and the window duties shall 
remain unpaid by such landlords for twenty-one days after due, they must be 
levied on the occupiers, and such payments in advance must be allowed by the 
landlords out of the next rents. 

Safe keeping Houses which are left to the safe keeping of servants, or other persons, are 

of houses, fully subject to the same duties as if they were entirely occupied by the owners 
or tenants; and if such persons do not pay rates to the church and poor, the said 
duties must be paid by the owners or tenants. 

Inns of Court, Distinct chambers in the inns of court, or of chancery, or in any college or 

Cambridge hall, in either of the universities of Cambridge or Oxford, or in any public hos- 

and Oxford. pital, are subject to the same duties as entire houses, which duties must be paid 
by the occupiers ; but such chambers which shall not contain more than seven 
windows, shall be charged at the rate of three shillings each. 

Public Com- Dwelling-rooms in halls or offices of any description belonging to persons, or 

panies, &c. bodies politic or corporate, or to companies charged with the payments of other 
taxes or parish rates, are subject to the duties, and such places must be charged 
as dwelling-houses; and those to whom the duties shall appertain, must be 
charged as the occupiers. 


» 
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When partitions or divisions between two or more windows or lights, fixed in ‘Twelve inches 
one frame, are or shall be of the breadths-or spaces-of twelve inches, the windows between win- 
or lights on each side of such partitions or divisions, shall be charged as distinct eae 
windows. 

‘Windows extending. so’far as to give light into more-rooms, landings, or stories More than 
than one, must be charged as so many separate windows, and equal in number to °"® 
the rooms; landings, or stories, which are thereby so lighted. 

Windows, including the frames, partitions, and divisions, which, by admieasure- Size of win- 
ment. of the entire spaces of the apertures in. the walls of houses or buildings on dows. 
the outsides of such windows; shall exceed in height 12 feet, or in breadth 
4, feet. 9-inches, and- not being less than 3 feet 6 inches in height, shall be esti- 
mated and charged as two windows, except such as shall have been made of 
greater dimensions prior to the 5th of April, 1785; and except, also, the win- 
dows in shops, workshops, and warehouses; and except, also, the’ windows int 
public rooms, licensed:to sell wine, ale, or other liquors, by retail, for the enter- 
tainment of guests; and except, likewise, the windows in farm-houses. 

Dwelling-houses which may be divided into different tenements; being’ separate Dwelling- 
properties, are subject to’ the same duties as entire houses, and the duties must houses, di- 
be paid by the respective occupiers; but every tenement throughout England uidel into, te 
and Wales, to the town’ of Berwick-upon-Tweed, which does not contain more ro 
than seven windows; shall be rated’ at 3s. per window, and in Scotland’ at'2s. 
per window. 

The palaces, houses, or other buildings appertaining to His Majesty, or to any Royal palaces 
of the Royal Family, and likewise all the public-offices, for which the duties and public 
heretofore have been’ paid by His Majesty, or out of the public revenue, are officesexempt. 
exempt frou the duties last imposed. 

ospitals; charity-schools, or houses! provided for poor persons, or rooms 
licensed as chapels, must be brought into account by the: assessors or surveyors, 
and must be stated in the certificates of assessments’as such; and upon satisfac- 
tory proofs of the facts before the commissioners by the assessors, the commis- 
sioners are bound to discharge such hospitals, charity-schools, houses for poor 
persons, and rooms licensed as chapels, from the subsequent duties. 

The apartments in’ hospitals, charity-schools, or houses provided: for poor Hospitals, 
persons, which are occupied’ by the officers or servants of such establishments, chapels, &c. 
must’ be assessed proportionately to entire dwelling-houses; but windows’ of 
rooms licensed for the purposes of Divine worship, and: not used for any other 
purpose, are exempt. 

The windows in dairies* or’ cheese-rooms 7ieiwees to, and’ occupied with, Dairies or 
dwelling-houses, when used ‘by the occupiers for the purposes of’ keeping ‘Putter Cheese-rooms. 
and cheese, their own produce, either for sale or private use, are exempt from ‘the 
duties, provided the apertures of the windows are composed of*splines, wooden 
laths, or iron bars, and entirely without’ glass, and thatthe occupiers shall paint 
on the outer door, in large roman characters, the words Dairy or Cheese-rocm ; 
and provided also that such dairies, or cheese-rooms, shall not at any time be 
vised’ to dwell’ or sleep’ in, but shall’ be kept’ entirely for the’ purposes’ before- 
mientioned; and provided; also, that’ assessments of all’ such windows ‘shall be: 
duly made, and the facts reported’ to’the’ commissioners; in the manner’ directed’ 
in, similar cases of exemption before described. 

Tt is apprehended that the duties on Windows are amongst those which His 
Majesty's Ministers have in contemplation to repeal, which event we sincerely hope 
will soon take place, for the sake of our friends in the Building Profession, as mell 
as our fellon-suljects in general. 
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List or Duties on. Winvows. 


Number of Windows Duties to_ || “Number of Windows Duties to 
that the Occupiers and be charged |} that the Occupiers and be charged 
Owners of Houses are on Win- || Owners o. Houses are ou Win- 

to be charged with, dows. to be charged with. dows. 
Lise Bao be Zo Bays Gy 
No..6, Window duty is...-.0 4 0|| 32 Windows.,.... - 1013 8 
Tf houses, with their offices 83 dos... ehh Lee Lig 
and gardens, are not worth «hd. 10:70 
the yearly rent of €5., and et Ll Bie 
not exceeding 6 windows.. 0 3.3 - 12 6, 9 
ZT WindOWS.é.s.cceresess 010 0 PLR STE 
0 6 133 6 
it 0 = oe he 
if 0 14.8... 9, 
1 8] 45 to 49, do. 15 1f 9 
2 9]| 50 to 54, do, elite gop 0 
2 8 || 55 to 59, do, - 1813 0° 
8 9 || 60 to 64, do. »19 17 9 
3 0]| 65 to 69, do. eH Old 
8 6 || 70 to 74, do. 122, 21 6 
4 0|| 75 to 79, do. es SN 
~4 8} 80 to 84, do. 24.7: 6 
6 9]| 85 to 89, do, + 25 10.0 
5 8 || 90 to 94, do. 7 26. 1348. 
6 6 || 95 to 99, do. 27 14 9 
6 0 || 100 to 109, do. + 29 86 
6 6 || 110 to 119, do. + 8113 8 
a, 9 || 120 to 129, do. - 8318 38 
"i 3 || 130 to 139, do - 8 3 0 
8 9 || 140 to 149, do.... pO He Suen 
8 0 || 150 to 159, do.. 40.12 9 
8 6 || 160 to 169, do. +6 42:17 9 
9 0 || 170 to 179, do.... - 45 2:6 
9 8 || 180 do. and upwards..... 46 11 3 

0 9 


And all such dwelling-houses which shall contain more than 180 windows, or 
lights, for every window or light, exceeding 180 in number, each window or light 
must be charged after the rate of 1s. 6d. per window. 


Duties on Houses oceupied.—For every house inhabited, which shall be worth, 
with the offices, gardens, &c. attached thereto, £5. per annum, and under £20, 
the yearly rent of 1s. 6d. in the pound; from #20 to £40., 2s. 8d. in the 
pound; from 40. and upwards, 2s, 10d. in the pound. — 77 his duty it ts also 
sincerely desired nill be repealed. 
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THE LONDON PAVING-ACT. 
Posie Hs 


Tus Act, for better Paving, Improving, and Regulating the Streets 
of the Metropolis; and also for removing and preventing Nuisances 
and Obstructions therein, was passed into a Law on the 16th of June, 
1817, in the Fifty-seventh Year of the Reign of our late King, 
George the Third. 


Ir is commonly called Mr. Micuanr Awncrto Tayror’s Act, from the cireum- Passing of the 
stance of that honourable gentleman having taken a-very active part in causing it Act. 
to be brought into Parliament, and diligently: superintending its progress, as a 
member of the House of Commons, until it was ultimately sanctioned and ap- 
proved on the day and year above-named. 

It contains many wise and salutary regulations, which are essential to be known Recommended 
to the inhabitants of this great town, but more especially to those who are con- to builders. 
cerned in the building profession; and, as a Local Act, is recommended to the 
perusal of all who are, in any respect, interested in whatever concerns the im- 
provement of the Cities of London, Westminster, and environs, 

It was our intention to have given a copious Abstract of the present Act; but 
the extent of our Work will not permit us to give any more than the following 


clause, which is absolutely necessary to be known by every practical builder, who 
exercises the art of building within the precincts before described. 


By the fifty-third clause of the said Act, it is enacted, That no person or Pavement not 
persons shall take or break up, or cause to be taken or broken up, any pavement to be broke up 
in any street or public place, in any parochial .or other district within the juris- without leave 
diction of this Act, or make any alteration therein, under any pretence what- of rg 
soever, without the consent of the commissioners or trustees, or other persons 
having the controul of pavements, or their surveyor or surveyors for the time 
being, first obtained and certified under the hand or hands of their clerk or 
clerks, or their surveyor or surveyors for the time being ; and that all persons 
to whom such consent shall be granted, shall be subject and liable to all the 
provisions in the Act contained, in respect to the Water and Gas-Light Com- 
panies and the Commissioners of Sewers, as to the reparation of the pavements, 
and as to the removal of all rubbish and other obstructions ; and as to the provi- 
sion of bars, watchmen, and other securities, and to all penalties by this Act 
imposed on the breach of any such provisions respectively, and to such other 
conditions and regulations as the said Commissioners or Trustees, or other per- 
sons consenting, as aforesaid, shall stipulate and direct, and shall obey and perform 
the same; and that in case any person or persons, (except Water and Gas-Light : 
Companies, and the Commissioners of Sewers, and who are to conform to the 
particular provisions of this Act relating’ to them,) shall take or break up, or 
cause to be taken or broken up, or shall wilfully damage any pavement in any 
street or public place, or shall make or cause to be made any alteration therein, 
without such consent, as aforesaid, then any and every such person or persons, 
in every such case so offending, shall, for each and for every such offence, forfeit 
and pay a sum not less than Five Pounds, nor exceeding Ten Pounds: and also, 
for each and every square foot of pavement, exceeding one foot, so taken or 
broken up or altered, or so wilfully damaged, shall forfeit and pay any sum, not Five pound 
being less than Five Pounds, nor exceeding J'en Pounds, which may be recovered penalty for 
in the same manner in which other penalties and forfeitures are directed to be eee 
recovered, by virtue of the’said Act. . in 

2 . 
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It being, therefore, important to builders and others not to violate any of the 
clauses in the Paving-Act, perhaps they cannot proceed more discreetly than 
to consult the paving-surveyor before any alterations in the pavements are pre- 
sumed to be made; and as the names of such surveyors are conspicuously 
painted on boards, posted in every parish where the Act applies, information 
may be speedily obtained, and without any expense. 


On Srreet-Paviors’ Works, 


Ir the proposed plans for Macadamizing the streets of London, and other large 
towns, could be consistently carried into effect, the business of the Street Pavior 
would presently merge into the speculative views of the parochial or county-road 
maker; but as long as common-sense prevails, we are satisfied that Macadamiz- 
ing will not be general in the narrow streets of any great commercial town, where 
the intercourse of heavy carriages are indispensable to carry on the commerce of 
the country. In wide streets, upon inclined planes, such as Regent-street, Oxford- 
road, Holborn, Saint James’, and Parliament-street, and in many others, if the 
center parts were payed with granite for heavy carriages, and the sides Mac- 
adamized, no doubt is entertained that the principle would, in the course of time, 
be generally approved; but in narrow streets, constantly thronged with heavy- 
laden carriages, roads, such as those made by the ancients, and recommended 
by Mr. M‘Adam, never can, we think, answer the purpose. Upon the bridges, 
and in parts contiguous to places of Divine worship, as well as Courts of Jus- 
tice, they should be sanctioned and recommended; as also in the squares at the 
west-end of the town, where tranquillity is most desirable to the inhabitants, 
many of whom, from their daily vocations, are compelled to spend considerable 
portions of their time in the noisy streéts of the city, amidst the din of carts, 
horses, and vehicles of every sort. 

Street as well as other paviors’ works, are measured by the superficial square 
yard; but the better sort of paving, to foot-ways, consisting of Purbeck and 
Yorkshire paving, is measured and valued at per foot superficial, and curb stones 
at per foot running measure. 


Average Prices of Street-Paviors’ Work in London. | 


Moor-stone curbs, according to their thickness, and worth from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 
and 8s. per foot run. : 

Moor-stone paving, about 34 inches thick, is worth from 1s. 8d. to 2s. and 2s, 4d. 
per foot super. 

Yorkshire curb-stone is worth from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. and 8s. 

83-inch Yorkshire paving, per foot super, 1s. 3d. 

23-inch do. 1s. per foot super. 

Yorkshire Channel stone, per foot run, 1s. 6d. 

Purbeck do. do. 1s. 9d. 

Old paving squared and re-laid, per foot super, 3d. 

Old curb stones re-set, per foot run, 3d. 

Holes cut in flag-stones, for coal-plates, according to their sizes, from 1s. Gd. to 
1s. 9d. and 2s. each. 

Common Maidstone or Kentish-Rag paving, is worth from 3s. 9d. to 4s. and 
4s. 8d. per yard, gravel included. 

New Purbeck squares are worth from 8s, Gd. to 9s. and 10s, 


per foot run. 


per yard. 


— 
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Common country boulder paving, from 1s. 6d, to 1s. 9d., 2s., 2s, 8d., and 2s. 6d» Prices for 
per yard. street-payving,” 

7-inch granite paving, from 8s. 6d. to 9s. and 10s. 6d. per yard. 

9-inch do. from 11s. to 12s. and 13s. per yard. 

Common 7-inch pebble-paving, from 5s. to 5s. Gd. and 6s. per yard. 

Common 9-inch do., from 6s. to 6s. 6d. and 7s. per yard. 

Common pebble-paving from 18s., to 20s., 22s. and 24s. per ton. 

Common Kentish Rag-stones, from 11s. to 12s., 13s., and 14s. per ton. 

Pavior, per day, from 4s. to 4s, 6d. and 4s. 9d. 

Labourer, do, from 3s. to 8s. $d., 3s. 6d., and 3s. 9d. 

Gravel, according to its qualities, from 5s. 6d. up to Gs., 7s. 8s., and 9s, per load. 


Memoranpa.—For the value of each sort of brick-paving, as mell as Portland 
and other choice pavements, our friends are referred to the Master-BrickiayERs’, 
Masons’, and Sronr-Currers’ Priczs, §c. dc. 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, MEASURERS, AND 
VALUATORS’ LICENSES. 


—$j——— . 


By the perusal of the 46th and 48th of George the Third, relative to valua- acts of Parlia- 
tors, &c., it is manifest that Architects, Surveyors, &c., are as much subject to ment, 
those acts as the most Common Appraisers. 

It is true, that professional men are not termed what are usually called ap- Architects and 
praisers; yet, to all intents and purposes, they are valuators, when they undertake surveyors are 
to ascertain and fix the prices of artificers’ works, &c.; and, under these cir- #PPTalsers. 
cumstances, are certainly liable to the penalties imposed by the acts in question, 
and therefore should annually take out licenses to enable them legally to recover 
their fees ; the cost of which is only six shillings per annum. 

The act unequivocally states, that no person shall exercise the calling or occu- Name and 
pation of an appraiser, or act as such, within the intent and meaning of the law, Place of abode 
without annually taking out a licence, which must state the true name, and place of SEEN 
abode, of the person taking out the same, and to be dated 6th July, in every year ; pe procured 
and persons offending or practising without obtaining such licence, are subject at the Stamp- 
to the penalty of Fifty Pounds, which may be recovered in the most summary office. 
manner. It is therefore important to professional men to take out their licenses 
annually, as, without the same, they are constantly subject to the penalty before 
mentioned ; and, what is still worse, rendered incapable of recovering the amount 
of their professional fees. 

The 48th of George the Third, also recites the duties on the valuation of 48th Geo. II. 
estates, effects, real or personal, hereditable or moveable, or of any interests 
therein, or of the annual value thereof, or of any dilapidations, or of any re- 
pairs wanted, or of the materials and labour used, or in any buildings, or of 
any artificers’ works whatsoever, where the amounts of such appraisements or 
valuations shall not exceed £50., a stamp of 2s. 6d. 


From £50. to £100...++..+0-00 
£100. to £200.. 
£200. to £500... 
— Exceeding £500. ....sssssersveoes 


Stamps on 
valuations. 


cocoon 


And the same act furthermore states, That every Appralser or SURVEYOR Valuations to 
shall write, or set down, in letters, words, or figures, every valuation or appraise- be delivered 
ment made by him, or them, being the full amount; and, within fourteen days Within l4days. 


Persons em- 
ploying ap- 
praisers, 
rules to be 
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201. penalty. 


Professional 
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after making the same, that he, or they, shall deliver such valuation or valuations 
to his or their employers, on pain of forfeiting for each neglect, in not delivering 
such valuations or appraisements, being the full amount, on paper or parchment, 
not duly stamped, the sum of Fifty Pounds, to be recovered in the same manner 
as the penalties for not taking out annual licenses. 

And the same act also recites, That any person, who shall employ any sur- 
veyor or appraiser, to make any such valuations or appraisements, that such 
persons shall not pay, or make any compensation, for the making of any such 
valuations or appraisements, unless the same shall be written, or set down, in 
words or figures, upon paper or. parchment duly stamped ; nor shall any such 
surveyor or appraiser receive, or take any compensation, for his or their trouble, 
unless the stipulations herein mentioned are duly complied with, and the paper, 
or parchment, duly stamped ; the violation of which clause not only subjects the 
employer, but the employed, to the full penalty of Tiventy Pounds, which may 
be recovered in the same manner as the penalties for not regularly taking out 
annual licenses, in expectation of receiving any gain, fee, or reward, for making 
VALUATIONS. 

Appraisements or valuations, made in pursuance of any orders from the Court 
of Admiralty, are exempt, 

Nor are auctioneers liable to the above penalties, who regularly take out their 
licenses. 

Architects’ and Building-Surveyors’ charges in London, &e., for making plans, 
elevations, sections, specifications, and estimates, including superintendance, is 5 
per cent. upon the ascertained value of the buildings, which per'centage is divided 
into four equal parts: the first, for plans and general particulars; the second, 
for detailed estimates and specifications ; the third, for superintendance ; and the 
fourth, for measuring and settling tradesmens’ accounts; and when distant from 
the metropolis, all extra expenses of travelling in addition thereto, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF THE 


DISTRICT- SURVEYORS 


For the City of London, City and Liberty of Westminster, County of Middlesex, Tower 
Hamlets, and County of Surrey, 


WITH THEIR PLACES OF RESIDENCE. 


tee 
A. 
Acron, Mr. Samuel, 30, Wilson Street, {Glass-house Yard Liberty 
Finsbury Square «++++-+++- (St, Luke, Old Street 
B. 
Baer, Mr. Henry, 46, Berners Street, 
* "Oxford Strett++seeeseeeeeet EES 


Bracucrorr, Mr. Sam., 179, Sloane Street --St, Luke, Chelsea 
Beaauey, Mr. Charles, Regent Street ; his 
Agent, Mr. New, No, 13, John 
Street, Adelphi +++-+rere+ 


saa Clerkenwell 
t. John’s, Clerkenwell 


Cc. 
Cantweun, Mr. Joseph, 20, Great Marl- ) St. Martin-le-Grand 
borough Street.s+errr+e+e-2+ t. Mary-le-Strand 


, Paul, Covent Garden 

Cockerert, Mr, Samuel Boome Old ue 

lington Street -- 

Craia, Mr.Charles Alexander, Great George 
Street, Westminster «+--+ 


D. 


it. George, Hanover Square 


t. Mary, Lambeth 
it, Mary, Newington Butts 


fe t. Clement Danes 
; s 


St. Andrew, above the Bars 
Dowaxpson, Mr, James, Bloomsbury Square 4 St. George the Martyr, Queen Square 
Liberty of the Rolls 
E. 
Epwanrps, Mr. William, Duncan Place, City {St. Mary, Islington 
Road + + (St. Sepulchre without 


G. 


Aldgate Ward 
Billingsgate Ward 
Ginson, Mr, Jesse, Grove Street, Hackney Langhor Ward. a 
Portsoken Ward 
Tower Ward 
Gorr, Mr. Major, Well-close Square +--+ - + «Tower Royalty 
Gurcu, Mr, George, Bridge House, Hout Paddington 


Road «seeree pacer noeenee 


HR. Christ Chureh, Spitalfields 
Hixr, Mr. Charles, Scott’s Place, Islington { Mile End, New Town 

Saint Paul, Shadwell 

Ely Rents 

Hatton Garden Liberty 
Hep, Mr. T.F., Stable-Yard, St. James’s ) St. Mary-le-Strand, within the Duchy of 

Palecen sec eerccepoersesenee Lancaster. 
Precinct of the Savoy 
Saffron Hill Liberty 


“6 Christ Church, Southwark 
Jzrvzry, Mr. George, Kennington Oval-- 4 St. George, Southwark 
= St. Saviour, Southwark 


DISTRICT-SURVEYORS. 


St, Ann, Limehouse 
St- Ann, Blackwall 


a8 Precinct of St. Catharine’s 
Jurr, Mr. William, 37, Old Broad Street Hamlet of Ratcliff yi 


Chambers, and at Mr. May’s, h raat 
White-Horse Lane, Stepney -- | Mio qnnd, Cleon 
Mile End, Poplar 


K. Stepney 


‘Kenpay,Mr. Henry Edward, Suffolk Street, § St. Ann, Soho ! 
Pall Mall, East «.+-++.++.++++ (St. Martin in the Fields 


Ki Mr. William, 99, Great Russel (St. George, Bloomsbury 
TESTE ipprsog iateaties oa suee ates SoA SON Giles te CHE Flos 
L. 
Lerervx, Mr. J. Clapton --- 


M. 
Masow, Mr. William, Berner Street, Com- je Botolph without Aldgate 


Bethnal Green 
** (St. John, Hackney 


a idebaas St. George in the East 
mercial Road - St. Mary Bow, by Stratford 


St. James, Westminster 
{ee John, Southwark 


Mayuew, Mr. Westminster Fire-Office ; and 
18, Argyle Street, Oxford Street 


Meymorr, Mr. William Gurr, Southampton 


Street, Camberwell « St. Olave, Southwark 


St. Thomas, Southwark 
Bassishaw Ward 
Bishopsgate Ward within 
Bishopsgate Ward without 
Monracur, Mr. James, Office of Works, | Broad Street Ward 
Guildhall .--+++.++++++..+..) Coleman Street Ward 
Cornhill Ward 
Cripplegate Ward within 
Cripplegate Ward without 
“Aldersgate Ward within 
° Aldersgate Ward without 
Monracue, Mr. William, Office of Works, ) St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Guildhall ..-+++++.++.+++.++ ) St. Bartholomew the Less 
Cheap Ward 
Farringdon Ward without 


PE 
Dexaatt St. John Evangelist, Westminster 
Pinxineron, Mr. William, Scotland Yard 3Bc Margaret, Wostnmuster 
Porver, Mr. George, Fort Place, Ber- §St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey 
mondsey +++seersseeeee seseceeesses USt, Mary, Rotherhithe ? 


{ Bread Street Ward 
Precinct of Bridewell 
Bridge Ward 
Candlewick Ward 
. Castle-Baynard Ward 
Smurx, Mr. George, 8, Bread Street Hill--+ Cordwainers’ Ward 
Dowgate Ward 
Farringdon Ward within 
Queenhithe Ward 
Vintry Ward 
Ww. Walbrook Ward 


Wuarron, Mr. Matthew, Sen. 20, Spital see of Norton Falgate 
Square ---+.. tererseseceeee USt, Leonard, Shoreditch 
Wuarron, Mr.Matt., Jun. Stepney Causeway..St. Mary, Whitechape) 
Wurre, Mr. John, New Road, opposite De- 
: * yonshive, Places 9'e0k8 ae« } St. Mary-la-bonne 
peepee) EL SER) ag 
t= This leaf to ve placed opposite the first page of the Builiting Act.” 


